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HEARING ON H.R. 883, TO PRESERVE THE 
SOVEREIGNTY OF THE UNITED STATES 
OVER PUBLIC LANDS AND ACQUIRED 
LANDS OWNED BY THE UNITED STATES, 
AND TO PRESERVE STATE SOVEREIGNTY 
AND PRIVATE PROPERTY RIGHTS IN NON- 
FEDERAL LANDS SURROUNDING THOSE 
PUBLIC LANDS AND ACQUIRED LANDS. 
“AMERICAN LAND SOVEREIGNTY PROTEC- 
TION ACT” 


THURSDAY, MARCH 18, 1999 

House of Representatives, 

Committee on Resources, 

Washington, DC. 

The Committee met, pursuant to call, at 2:02 p.m., in room 1324, 
Longworth House Office Building, Hon. Helen Chenoweth [acting 
chairman of the Committee] presiding. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. The Committee will please come to order. 

I want to welcome our witnesses, this very distinguished panel. 
We have two panels of very distinguished witnesses and we are all 
looking forward to hearing from these witnesses. 

Today we hear testimony on H.R. 883, which gives the Congress 
a role in approving international land designations, primarily 
United Nations’ World Heritage Sites and Biosphere Reserves. H.R. 
883 now has more than 145 cosponsors. 

So that everyone understands, my concern is that the United 
States Congress, and therefore the people of the United States, 
have been left out of the domestic process to designate Biosphere 
Reserves and World Heritage Sites. H.R. 883 makes the Congress 
and the people of this country relevant in this process. 

The Biosphere Reserve program is not even authorized by a sin- 
gle U.S. law or even an international treaty, and that is wrong. Ex- 
ecutive branch appointees cannot, and should not, do things that 
the law does not authorize. In fact, both Biosphere Reserves and 
World Heritage Sites programs are administered through the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization, 
commonly referred to as UNESCO. However, the United States 
withdrew from UNESCO in 1984 because the Reagan Administra- 
tion found it riddled with gross financial mismanagement. Fifteen 
years later, even the Clinton Administration has not rejoined 

( 1 ) 
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UNESCO. As a result, it defies the imagination as to why our gov- 
ernment is still participating in these UNESCO programs. 

We, as the Congress, have a responsibility to ensure that the rep- 
resentatives of the people are engaged on these important inter- 
national land designations. Now I do not think that Article IV, Sec- 
tion 3 of the Constitution advises that in governing our lands that 
we simply opt out of policies that may appear ineffectual. But in- 
stead, it expressly requires that we, the Congress, make all needful 
rules and regulations regarding land, as if to suggest that we are 
to jealously guard against the slightest possibility that foreign enti- 
ties have any power over what belongs under the strict purview of 
the United States of America. 

Yet, these international land designations have been created 
with virtually no congressional oversight, no hearings, and no con- 
gressional authority. The public and the local governments are 
rarely consulted. Until now, no one has lifted an eyebrow to exam- 
ine how the U.S. domestic implementation of these programs has 
eaten away at the power and the sovereignty of the Congress to ex- 
ercise its Constitutional power to make the laws that govern what 
goes on in the public lands. 

Today, we will begin to look at these very issues. We intend to 
move this legislation from the Committee to the House floor for a 
vote very soon. 

With that, it is time to begin. I once again want to welcome all 
of our witnesses who will testify today. I would like to introduce 
our first panel. First, we have the Honorable Jeane Kirkpatrick, 
former Ambassador to the United Nations, she’s now with the 
American Enterprise Institute in Washington, DC; joining her is 
Ms. Melinda lUmble, Acting Assistant Secretary of State for 
Oceans and International Environmental and Scientific Affairs, lo- 
cated here in Washington; Mr. Brooks Yeager, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for Policy and International Affairs, tJ.S. Department of 
the Interior, Washington; and Dr. Jeremy Rabkin, Associate Pro- 
fessor, Department of Government, Cornell University, Ithaca, New 
York. 

Mr. Vento. Madam Chair, I have an opening statement. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Mr. Vento, I apologize. We would like to hear 
from the Minority. 

Mr. Vento. Mr. Chairman, this is not new legislation. The Con- 
gress first considered it in 1996 and 1997. In both instances the 
other body, the Senate refused to consider the measure on the floor 
and the Administration indicated it would veto the measure if 
passed. 

This measure is misguided because it aims at the symbols of 
Federal policy when what the supporters are legislatively really op- 
posing is the underlying policy itself. While some of my colleagues 
and I might like to see us doing even more, this country has set 
a national policy goal of the long-term preservation of environ- 
mental resources. The commitment this Nation has made to the 
preservation, conservation, restoration policies of land sometimes 
demand that certain activities which threaten these resources be 
prohibited and/or tightly limited. The reality of the situation is that 
no U.N. commando team will penetrate U.S. borders to seize con- 
trol of our most precious parks, all in the name of conservation. Be- 
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sides, many are promising today that we will soon have a crack 
missile defense system to thwart any and all attempts to seize the 
sovereignty of our great Nation out from under our control. 

Any and all land use restrictions in place are a function of U.S. 
law, not an international treaty or protocol. Our participation in 
the World Heritage Convention, the RAMSAR Convention, the Man 
and the Biosphere Program, as an example, are emblematic of an 
underlying policy and a symbolic value and importance the U.S. 
places on its natural resources, our natural legacy. These inter- 
national cooperative agreements are an extension of our own do- 
mestic policy. They do not dictate it; they flow from such policy and 
law. These sites we have nominated under the World Heritage 
Convention are listed because Congress chose to enact policy and 
law to protect them and establish special land managers to regu- 
late and enforce such law. 

To address a specific example that gave rise to this bill, the prob- 
lem with the New World Mine was that it was, in fact, too close 
to Yellowstone National Park, not that it was too close to a World 
Heritage Site. If we want to debate the basic principles in environ- 
mental protection, that’s fine. But we should not waste our time 
passing legislation that seeks to abolish the programs that grew 
out of these basic tenets. 

We have evolved over 200 years an American land-use ethic in 
case law. This is particularly true because the decision to abandon 
these programs has consequences. And let’s be clear, the goal of 
this measure is to abandon these programs, not simply to regulate 
them. To require Congress to act for each and every parcel of land 
to be considered is to effectively stop all future nominations and 
designations. 

The legislation sends a signal around the world that our Nation, 
the United States of America, which forged the policy path to insti- 
tute these various treaties and protocols, is undercutting the values 
and benefits of international recognition for important cultural or 
environmental sites. It sends a signal that the United States is un- 
dercutting and abandoning values for ecosystem research coordi- 
nated through the U.S. Man and the Biosphere Program. 

At the same time, when the United States is thrust into a role 
of dominant power and in the central role as a world leader in so 
many areas, why would we voluntarily abdicate perhaps the most 
important leadership position we occupy, that of a leader in an ef- 
fort to make this life on this planet sustainable? This would convey 
to the hundreds, in fact, a hundred and sixty-some nations who are 
members of the World Heritage Convention Program, it would con- 
vey to these nations who are participants of the conservation trea- 
ties and protocols that special interest, domestic political and paro- 
chial considerations come first in the United States. If the United 
States cannot even permit recognition to be accorded, why should 
the other nations bother to participate? 

Finally, it is particularly troubling that we are pursuing this 
misdirected and misguided policy based on gross misinformation. 
Each agreement covered by this bill states on its face that it con- 
tains no provision that affects in any way the authority or ability 
of participating nations to control the lands within its borders. 
These programs give the U.N. no more control over land of this 
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country than the awarding of Gold Medals gives the U.S. Olympic 
Committee control over an American athlete. To claim that these 
international programs somehow infringe on the sovereignty of this 
Nation is simply factually inaccurate. 

This is not all that is inconsistent about H.R. 883. While this leg- 
islation is similar to the measure introduced last Congress, it dif- 
fers from the version that passed the House in one important re- 
spect. During floor debate, 242 of our Members of Congress sup- 
ported an amendment that I offered which would require specific 
congressional authorization for any international agreement seek- 
ing to make U.S. land available for commercial use as well. A ma- 
jority of our colleagues felt that if you’re going to reassert our role 
in governing the use of these lands for conservation purposes, we 
should be consistent and reassert congressional oversight of inter- 
national agreements which cover commercial exploit of uses of U.S. 
lands as well. 

How can we stand by and let important conservation programs 
be thrown by the wayside for superfluous reasons and then permit 
foreign companies to haul away precious and valuable resources 
rightfully owned by the American taxpayers who receive practically 
nothing in return? The House clearly asserted that sentiment last 
Congress and most certainly would hopefully do the same in this 
Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, programs like this are good programs. They do 
not flow from the U.N. The argument is pervasive only to those 
who have creative and overactive imaginations. Rather, these pro- 
grams are being targeted because they do play a role in high- 
lighting instances where we, as Congress and as a Nation, fall 
short in meeting the very goals and values that the U.S. espouses 
and that these international agreements represent. 

Madam Chairman, this is an issue of takings, not of private 
property but of stripping international recognition from the esteem 
and from the United States citizens of the world. The reaction to 
this symbolic program of conversation is ironic when, in fact, we 
look to the next century. The United States should be joining with 
the family of nations leading the advancement of knowledge and 
working to implement such know-how into a host of environmental 
agreements, some with teeth and enforcement mechanisms, be- 
cause of the health, the welfare, and to benefit Spaceship Earth 
and the people. 

Thank you. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you, Mr. Vento. 

The Chair recognizes the real Chairman, Mr. Young. Do you 
have an opening statement, sir? 

Mr. Young. I beg to differ with the good Chairperson, she is the 
Chairman today. And I do thank you for participating in this; I 
have a series of hearings. 

I am very pleased to see the panel is here and look forward to 
their testimony, and we look forward to the passage of this legisla- 
tion again, as we did last year. 

I thank you. Madam Chairman. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Under Rule 4(g), we like to limit time for our witnesses to five 
minutes. And also I do want to state that if any other members 
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have any opening statements, under unanimous consent, they will 
be entered into the record. 

Mr. Vento. Madam Chair, a point of inquiry. I don’t have the 
testimony from the distinguished former Ambassador, Ms. Kirk- 
patrick, nor the disclosure statement. Is there some reason for 
that? Doesn’t the Rules of the House provide at least for the disclo- 
sure statement and the advanced copies of this testimony? 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Mr. Vento, the testimony came in a little bit 
late. But we would be happy to provide as soon as we can copies 
of the information. 

Mr. Vento. Do I have it? I am not aware of it being in my port- 
folio and I am asking about it. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. It is noted for the record. 

So without any other questions, we will proceed with our first 
witness. Mrs. Kirkpatrick, we look forward to hearing from you. 

STATEMENT OF HON. JEANE J. KIRKPATRICK, AMERICAN 
ENTERPRISE INSTITUTE, WASHINGTON, DC 

Ms. Kirkpatrick. Thank you very much, and I thank you for in- 
viting me. I am pleased to be here to make some general remarks 
based principally on my experience in the United Nations and 
reading and reflection on it since. 

What I would like to do is make some general comments con- 
cerning the practices, the patterns of the U.N. organization and 
some of their impacts on the operation of programs. Specifically, I 
would quote Paul Johnson, who has said that the 1970s could per- 
haps be termed as the “Decade of collectivism,” particularly for the 
United Nations, because there was a great explosion of collectivist 
initiatives in the 1970s, nowhere as much as the United Nations 
where a whole series of new orders and conventions were adopted 
and undertaken, including the 1972 Convention on the Protection 
of World Cultural and Natural Heritage, but also the 1974 new 
international economic order, and a half dozen other initiatives in 
the 1970s establishing global organizations in a U.N. framework to 
undertake some new activity which had never been undertaken be- 
fore, not just by the United Nations but, in most cases, by anyone. 

And the thrust of these conventions was regulatory, for the most 
part, and it was in most cases an effort to establish a louder voice 
on the part of larger numbers of countries in the establishment of 
policies in a very wide range of spheres. A characteristic of the new 
organizations was the practice of making decisions on the basis of 
what in the United Nations is considered the General Assembly 
Principle, which is the basis of one country, one vote. The gov- 
erning body of most of these organizations is chosen ultimately in 
a U.N. arena which permits the decision-making on the basis of 
one country, one vote. The problem with the one country, one vote 
principle is, of course, that the United States’ vote counts exactly 
as much as St. Christopher, Nevis, or Barbados, or Germany equal- 
ly with Guinea, or Britain with the Bahamas, or whomever. When 
decisions are made on the basis of one country, one vote, there is 
very little account taken of interest in the decision or technological 
competence or capacity to, in fact, implement decisions made. 

The Convention Concerning the Protection of World Cultural and 
Natural Heritage provides such a pattern of decision-making. 
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Those decisions are made by delegates to the World Heritage Com- 
mittee and the Biosphere Program International Coordinating 
Council. They choose the International Coordinating Council which 
is chosen by a UNESCO assembly which itself operates on the 
basis of one country, one vote. 

I might in parenthesis simply say that I was representing the 
United States in the United Nation and the U.S. representation in 
the U.N. during the period that the decision was made to withdraw 
U.S. participation in UNESCO. I would like to say just a word 
about this. It was a decision that was made not easily and not rap- 
idly. It was proposed early in the Reagan Administration and a 
commitment was solicited from my cabinet colleagues by me, I 
might say, and received that they would not withhold U.S. support 
from UNESCO or membership in UNESCO until and unless we 
had made our very best effort at reform of the really egregious 
abuses which characterized the UNESCO governance system. And 
for more than two years, three years the Reagan Administration, 
in cooperation with all parts of the U.S. Government, made an ef- 
fort to correct some of the fraud, waste, and mismanagement which 
virtually everyone who looked at the problem agreed existed. 

Having failed, we decided reluctantly that it was really necessary 
to withhold U.S. participation and withdraw U.S. membership from 
UNESCO. And I would reiterate what the Chairman has pointed 
to; that is, no subsequent Administration has deemed it desirable 
to rejoin UNESCO. It is a poorly managed organization. Most of its 
decisions and most of its domains are made on the basis of one 
country, one vote and there is a very great deal of fraud and mis- 
management. I think some improvement has been made but not 
dramatic. The World Heritage Sites and designations are no dif- 
ferent than many other aspects of UNESCO; namely, they are not 
managed in a way that provides for systematic representation of 
countries involved. 

I would just like to mention one more general point concerning 
U.N. operations. All U.N. decisions are made either on the basis of 
some special selection of countries because of interest or com- 
petence or on the basis of one country, one vote. The General As- 
sembly is, of course, one country, one vote, and the Security Coun- 
cil provides for weighting of votes. The Convention Concerning Pro- 
tection of World Cultural and Natural Heritage provides simply for 
decisions ultimately on the basis of one country, one vote, in which 
no special attention is paid or account taken of the investments, or 
the concerns, or the effects on Americans of any particular decision 
by the World Heritage Sites. 

I personally have been disturbed by the fact that there is no 
voice for elected officials, no voice for the American people in these 
processes. And I believe personally that the United States should 
not participate in U.N. activities, whether it be the Law of the Sea, 
or the Chemical Weapons Conventions, or World Cultural and Nat- 
ural Heritage Programs, where decisions are made on the basis of 
one country, one vote, where our great involvement is not matched 
by some commensurate voice in decisions affecting our properties 
and our interests. 

Thank you. 
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[The prepared statement of Ms. Kirkpatrick may be found at the 
end of the hearing.] 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you very much, Mrs. Kirkpatrick. I will 
have to say that I am sure that all of my colleagues up here and 
thousands of people wish that we could just sit down and talk to 
you by the hour and listen and learn from you. It is a great honor 
to have you here at the Committee. 

And now the Chair recognizes Ms. Melinda Kimble for her testi- 
mony. 

STATEMENT OF MELINDA L. KIMBLE, ACTING ASSISTANT SEC- 
RETARY FOR OCEANS AND INTERNATIONAL ENVIRON- 
MENTAL AND SCIENTIFIC AFFAIRS, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF 

STATE, WASHINGTON, DC 

Ms. Kimble. Thank you, Madam Chairman. Madam Chairman 
and members of the Committee, I welcome this opportunity to com- 
ment on H.R. 883, and I respectfully request that the full text of 
my written statement be included in the record. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Without objection. 

Ms. Kimble. H.R. 883 directly affects implementation of the 
World Heritage Convention, the tJ.S. Man and the Biosphere Pro- 
gram, and the RAMSAR Convention on Wetlands. These conven- 
tions and initiatives have been long-standing components of the 
United States’ international and environmental diplomacy. 

The United States agrees that the public and the Congress 
should participate in an open, transparent, and participatory nomi- 
nation process for World Heritage Sites, Biosphere Reserves, and 
RAMSAR sites. The Administration believes, however, that this 
legislation goes too far in addressing concerns about the implemen- 
tation of these long-standing international agreements and pro- 
grams. 

This bill would take what is currently a bottom-up grassroots ap- 
proach and impose a cumbersome top-down approval process. The 
United States was the principal architect of the World Heritage 
Convention and the first country to ratify it. This convention re- 
spects the sovereignty of countries on whose territory World Herit- 
age Sites are located. It makes clear that the responsibility for 
identifying and delineating such sites rests with the national gov- 
ernments that are party to the convention. 

The Man and the Biosphere Program, or MAB, is a voluntary 
and cooperative science program which promotes the study of the 
interaction of Earth’s human and natural systems. In Kentucky’s 
biosphere reserve at Mammoth Cave National Park, local authori- 
ties work together to protect the area’s water quality. In the Ever- 
glades biosphere reserve, policy-makers and scientists have pro- 
duced strategies for restoring this vast ecosystem while preserving 
the area’s social and economic structures. 

Nominations for the U.S. biosphere reserves are prepared by lo- 
cally established committees interested in pursuing the designa- 
tion. They obtain letters of concurrence from local and State gov- 
ernment representatives and landowner approval for all included 
properties. 

H.R. 883 appears to be based on a belief that the World Heritage 
Convention and the U.S. Man and the Biosphere Program threaten 
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U.S. sovereignty, mandate land-use regimes, and restrict the rights 
of private property owners. Rather, the main purpose of both is to 
recognize sites of exceptional ecological, scientific, or cultural im- 
portance. Neither regulates the management of these sites or af- 
fects the land-use rights of the country in which they may be lo- 
cated. 

We also have concerns about Section 5 of H.R. 883, which re- 
stricts international agreements generally with respect to the nomi- 
nation or designation of Federal lands for conservation purposes. 
This section could hamper the ability of local communities to gain 
recognition of a specific wetland site in their area as a Wetland of 
International Importance under the RAMSAR Convention on Wet- 
lands. Such a listing affects neither the management regime for 
these areas nor resource use within them. 

This convention exists because of a global concern over the loss 
of wetlands and the migratory birds that depend on these habitats. 
At the local level, RAMSAR designations promote greater public 
awareness of wetland values and the need to protect them. The 
network of RAMSAR sites in Canada, the United States, and Mex- 
ico provide safe breeding and wintering grounds for waterfowl. 
These birds, in turn, generate significant economic activity in the 
United States through hunting, tourism to these sites, and bird- 
watching. 

We believe that U.S. participation in the World Heritage Conven- 
tion, U.S. Man and the Biosphere Program, and the RAMSAR Con- 
vention on Wetlands serves important national interests and helps 
link national and international initiatives with local stakeholders. 
U.S. leadership and influence in these conventions and programs 
encourages other nations to similarly value and care for significant 
sites in their countries. 

The Department of State opposes H.R. 883. If it were to pass, the 
Secretary of State would recommend a veto. Recognition of a U.S. 
site as a World Heritage Site, a Biosphere Reserve, or a RAMSAR 
site in no way undermines our sovereignty. Such recognition also 
does not impose additional Federal land-use restrictions over such 
areas or adjacent areas. We believe this legislation runs counter to 
the U.S. role in supporting both local and global environmental co- 
operation and could greatly impede the nomination of new sites 
under these conventions and programs. 

This concludes my statement. Madam Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Kimble may be found at the end 
of the hearing.] 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you, Ms. Kimble. 

The Chair now recognizes Mr. Brooks Yeager for his testimony. 

STATEMENT OF BROOKS B. YEAGER, DEPUTY ASSISTANT SEC- 
RETARY FOR POLICY AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, U.S. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, WASHINGTON, DC 

Mr. Yeager. Thank you. Madam Chairman. If I may be allowed 
to summarize my statement and have the full statement included 
for the written record of the Committee. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Without objection. 

Mr. Yeager. Before I start, I would like to say on a personal note 
how genuinely glad I am to see Representatives Tom and Mark 
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Udall in this room which Mark’s father and Tom’s uncle for so long 
was a wonderful chairman of this Committee. So, it is really a 
great pleasure. 

Madam Chairman and members of the Committee, thank you for 
the opportunity to appear before you today to present the views of 
the Department of the Interior on H.R. 883, the American Land 
Sovereignty Protection Act. The chief effect of this legislation in our 
view. Madam Chairman, would be to place cumbersome and un- 
wise restrictions on U.S. participation in the World Heritage Con- 
vention and other international conservation agreements. 

Ironically, these agreements in many cases were the product of 
U.S. world conservation leadership and have been supported by 
Presidents of both parties going back to President Nixon. Through 
them, the United States has been successful in engaging many 
other nations in the world effort to establish and protect national 
parks and to better conserve unique and important natural and 
cultural resources. 

The restrictions on participation and the burdensome require- 
ments of H.R. 883 appear to be a response to worries that these 
agreements in some way diminish U.S. sovereignty over our own 
parks and refuges and public lands. But in our view, nothing could 
be further from the truth. Because the restrictions of H.R. 883 are 
unnecessary, and would unwisely weaken the worldwide conserva- 
tion leadership and influence that the United States has earned, 
we must strongly oppose the bill. If this legislation were to pass, 
the Secretary of the Interior would join the Secretary of State in 
recommending a veto. 

Madam Chairman, with your permission, I would like to intro- 
duce some documents for the Committee record. The documents 
show the long, 30 year history of enthusiastic and nonpartisan sup- 
port for these agreements, particularly for the World Heritage Con- 
vention. They also show an equally long bipartisan consensus that 
U.S. involvement in World Heritage and other such international 
conservation conventions poses no threat to U.S. sovereignty. 

In particular, I would like to start. Madam Chairman, with the 
message from the President of the United States on November 23, 
1972, introducing the World Heritage Conservation Convention to 
Congress, in which President Nixon said “The Convention places 
basic reliance on the resources and efforts of the States within 
whose territory these natural and cultural sites are located, but, at 
the same time, would provide a means of assisting States which 
have insufficient resources or expertise in the protection of areas 
for the benefit of all mankind.” 

In particular, in the letter of submittal from the Secretary of 
State at the time, it notes that the U.S. actually moved to strength- 
en drafts of the convention during the negotiations during the early 
1970s to have a convention that would match the U.S. desire at the 
time for world conservation to move forward with U.S. leadership 
and influence. 

The second document I would like to introduce for the record. 
Madam Chairman, is a letter from Secretary of Interior William 
Clark, dated April 1984, to Secretary of State George Schultz, and 
this addresses the point that was raised by Ambassador Kirk- 
patrick about our disassociation at the time from UNESCO. In fact. 
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we did disassociate from UNESCO and I have no basis to second- 
guess Ambassador Kirkpatrick’s judgment as to why that was and 
believe that’s the case. But at the same time, it was the considered 
policy of the Reagan Administration at the time to retain our affili- 
ation with the World Heritage Convention. 

In fact, this letter speaks exactly to that point. It says the Con- 
vention is identified as a clear U.S. initiative, the concept having 
first been raised in President Nixon’s 1971 environmental message. 
“This country’s close identification with the program was empha- 
sized by our having deposited the first instrument of ratification 
and by six years of Executive leadership through U.S. membership 
on and chairmanship of the World Heritage Committee.” The rest 
of the letter goes on to explain why, despite the fact that we had 
disassociated from UNESCO, we should stay in the World Heritage 
Convention. 

The third letter that I would like to introduce is also from the 
Reagan Administration. It is a letter from Ray Arnet when he was 
director of the Fish and Wildlife Service, in which Mr. Arnet ex- 
plains why it is important in the context of the World Heritage 
Convention for the World Heritage Committee to have some re- 
sponsibilities to oversee the integrity of World Heritage Sites. It ex- 
plains clearly that it is U.S. policy that once a site is nominated 
that there should be an effort to try to retain the values for which 
the site was nominated. 

I have a press release from Secretary Hodel when he was Sec- 
retary, also during the Reagan Administration, indicating how 
proud the department was at the time that the Statue of Liberty 
could be recognized as a World Heritage Site so that that would be 
the official recognition that “she is the most widely recognized sym- 
bol of freedom and hope around the world.” 

Mr. Vento. I ask that these letters be made part of the record. 
Madam Chairman. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Without objection, so ordered. But he is not 
through yet. 

Mr. Yeager. Right. Thank you. Madam Chairman. I have two 
other documents, one from the Governor of New Mexico Gary Car- 
ruthers explaining why he is very happy that the Taos Pueblo was 
nominated for a World Heritage Site, and one from our Solicitor 
John Leshy explaining why, in very clear terms, he believes that 
there is absolutely no infringement on U.S. sovereignty in the 
course of the designation or administration of World Heritage Sites 
in the United States. 

I guess reading those documents took me a little more time than 
I thought it would. My time is almost up. I would just like to say. 
Madam Chairman, I think there has been a very long history of 
nonpartisan support for these conventions. And as Melinda Kimble 
made clear, the U.S. through these conventions has, in effect, mar- 
keted the idea of the national park and of the better preservation 
of cultural and natural heritage throughout the world. I know that 
when the Secretary of Interior and I were in South Africa together, 
just two months ago, people in Cape Town were enormously over- 
joyed at the thought that they might be able to have the Cape Na- 
tional Park be brought into the World Heritage system, because for 
them it was an indication of the pride that they have in their local 
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heritage and the fact that their local heritage really is of a unique 
stature that deserves world recognition. 

That is what these designations are about. That is what these 
agreements are about. I think it would be unfortunate to hobble 
them with unnecessary requirements. In fact, Congress has had an 
important role; it ratified the agreement for World Heritage, it en- 
acted the legislation that told us how to administer the World Her- 
itage program, and we follow that legislation very carefully. We do 
consult Congress when we nominate sites. I think there may be 
room for improvement in those areas, but we don’t think there is 
any need to bog down the programs and to vitiate their purpose for 
the United States. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Yeager and accompanying docu- 
ments may be found at the end of the hearing.] 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you, Mr. Yeager. There was a total of 
eight documents that you presented, wasn’t there? 

Mr. Yeager. I’m sorry. I’ll count them. Madam Chairman. Seven 
but one of them is a letter in response. I have the whole packet 
here for you. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Okay. Thank you very much. They will be en- 
tered into the record, without objection. 

And now the Chair recognizes Dr. Jeremy Rabkin for his testi- 
mony. 

STATEMENT OF JEREMY A. RABKIN, ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR, 

DEPARTMENT OF GOVERNMENT, CORNELL UNIVERSITY, 

ITHACA, NEW YORK 

Dr. Rabkin. Thank you. I just want to begin by replying to some 
things that have already been said. Congressman Vento started off 
by saying that this bill that we’re talking about today is just sym- 
bolic, it is a symbolic gesture that is not really going to the heart 
of things. And we have heard that from both my co-panelists from 
the Clinton Administration that the objections of people who are 
concerned about American sovereignty are just about symbolism 
and all of them insist there is no threat to American sovereignty 
here. If you get past the symbolism, there is no threat to American 
sovereignty. 

But then when they go on to explain why we need to keep the 
World Heritage Convention intact and they talk about other coun- 
tries, they say this would undermine U.S. leadership, this would 
undermine the influence of this convention. And it seems that for 
other countries it is not just symbolic. It seems that for other coun- 
tries their sovereignty is not something to be absolutely relied on. 
It seems that we expect we will be able to influence other people 
but we won’t be influenced. 

Now I actually think it is a plausible argument that this finally 
has no influence on anybody who doesn’t want to be influenced. 
There is no ultimate sanction here except removing something from 
a list and if you want to shrug that off, you can. On the other hand, 
if we are going to take this seriously, we have to assume that it 
means something to be removed from the list, that countries are 
intimidated by that, they are embarrassed by the bad publicity. So 
I think it is reasonable to say, yes, it does mean something and we 
should worry about how this, if you want to call it symbolism, bad 
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publicity, embarrassment is wielded against us. I think that is a 
minimally responsible thing. 

Let me add one other thing that is not in my testimony but I 
think is a point worth making here. My guess is that if you look 
over the history of this, it is certainly my impression from reading 
past minutes, this does exert influence, this system the World Her- 
itage Convention system, it does exert influence on the “nice” coun- 
tries, on the Western countries, on the developed countries. And it 
exerts influence on them because they have local NGOs or local po- 
litical opponents who say, “Oh, oh, we got in trouble. Look, we were 
condemned. This is serious. This is important. We have to do some- 
thing about it.” If you have local people to work with, then 
UNESCO or the World Heritage Committee can have some influ- 
ence. 

I will quickly proceed to tell you a story about Australia where 
I think this is exactly what happened. And I think that is more or 
less what happened in Yellowstone. The countries where it is most 
important for us to exert influence, it seems to me, are less devel- 
oped countries and less democratic countries, and I think for those 
countries the World Heritage Convention means about as much as 
the Convention on Civil and Political Rights. China signed that 
human rights convention and within the past year has been arrest- 
ing everyone who mentions it in public in China. It similarly has 
signed the World Heritage Convention and I wouldn’t give two 
cents for the amount of influence or leverage you are going to have 
on China because it is basically a dictatorship and they will silence 
people who try to talk about this convention, and the World Herit- 
age Committee knows that. And, anyway, it is basically connected 
with UNESCO and, as Ambassador Kirkpatrick said, UNESCO is 
a very corrupt, very politicized organization. 

So I think probably when you get down to this, it can only be 
used effectively against Western countries, which means it is more 
likely to be used against us than it is likely to be used in a useful 
way against countries that we would like to encourage to improve 
their protection of natural and historic sites. 

Let me quickly tell you this story about Australia and then draw 
some morals from it. Within the past year, there has been a big 
dispute in Australia about one of their sites, the Kakadu National 
Park which is in the Northern Territories in Australia. It has been 
listed as a World Heritage Site since the early 1980s. All of that 
time they have set aside certain areas adjoining the park for min- 
ing. There has been a mine operating there now for almost twenty 
years and there hasn’t been any complaint about it. Another parcel 
of land which was set aside for mining, they have over the last few 
years studied whether it would be all right to have mining go on 
there. And the Australian government, after two-and-a-half years 
of extensive, careful review, more or less analogous to our environ- 
mental impact studies, decided, yes, you can go ahead and do min- 
ing there. 

Opponents of the mine then appealed to the World Heritage 
Committee. It was a very political process. You had opposition 
members of parliament writing to the committee. You had people 
involved in the Green Party in Australia appealing to Green Party 
members in Europe — particularly, the German Foreign Minister, 
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who now is from the Green Party, and they also found allies in 
France — and they got European countries to express an interest in 
this. They got the European parliament to say this was wrong. And 
then, of course, they got the World Heritage Committee to say, yes, 
this is wrong and we are going to say that your park is in danger. 

Now the Australian government said, look, this is our park. We 
are sovereign — they said all the things that Congressman Vento 
and my colleagues here have said you are allowed to say — this is 
our decision. And the World Heritage Committee told them, no, you 
are wrong, you better not do this. And they have these domestic 
opponents of the mine saying, “Oh, look, we are in trouble now. We 
have violated international law. We are going to be an inter- 
national outlaw. We will become a pariah. This is terrible.” And the 
government is in a considerable bind. That I think is the kind of 
thing we have to worry about. 

Let me just draw three quick morals. First, I think there is a 
Constitutional question here about whether we can get into treaties 
that have nothing to do with international exchange. I think you 
might be able to defend the World Heritage Convention if you focus 
on the exchange of tourists. But you want to be careful to say what 
is it really that this is about, what is being focused on. And in the 
Australian case, the World Heritage Committee said this will have 
a negative impact on local aboriginal people in the Northern Terri- 
tories. So you have this international committee coming in and say- 
ing what we are really protecting is the relations of the Australian 
government with its own people. If that is what this is about, I 
question whether the United States can constitutionally partici- 
pate. 

Second, I think there is a question, okay, we could commit our- 
selves to a treaty text but can we go from a treaty text to regula- 
tions and interpretations made by an international committee 
under that treaty. And I think there is serious constitutional 
doubts about that. But that is what has happened here. The issue 
in Australia, as in Yellowstone, was not actually the site but areas 
adjoining the site. How do areas adjoining the site become subject 
to the World Heritage Convention? The answer is the Committee 
has decided on its own that that is what should happen; there 
should be a buffer zone and they added that to the treaty. Can we 
sign not only a treaty but have with the treaty a blank check to 
an administrative body to expand the reach and meaning of the 
treaty? 

And finally, if we can make, which I think we can, certain kinds 
of submissions to the International Court of Justice or to arbitra- 
tion panels of the WTO where it is understood to be a judicial or 
quasi-judicial procedure, can we really do that with just the same 
constitutional integrity if we are making a submission to what is 
basically a world political body, almost a sort of quasi-legislature, 
which is what really the World Heritage Committee has made itself 
into. 

One last point. I would just like to disagree slightly with what 
Jeane Kirkpatrick said, of course, I agree with the substance of 
what she said, but she kept saying it is one country, one vote under 
the World Heritage Convention. It is worse than that. There are 
more than one hundred countries that have signed, but when it 
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comes to making these rules and making these determinations they 
don’t all of them vote one country, one vote. There is a very elite 
list of twenty-one countries represented on the committee. We have 
usually been on that committee hut there is no reason to expect 
that we will always he on that committee. So we could he con- 
demned hy a forum in which we not only are just one of many, hut 
we might not even he one. We might not he represented at all on 
this committee and still we are giving to this committee the power 
to condemn us and to help opponents of some policy here mobilize 
opposition. 

That is not the way our government is supposed to work. You 
cannot talk about grassroots activity here. We have an elected Con- 
gress. They are supposed to make decisions, not some coalition of 
NGO activists and international sponsors in other countries meet- 
ing in Geneva or Kyoto or somewhere else. We ought to be able to 
decide for ourselves what we think is proper in our own territory, 
and I think this bill will help us to do that. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Rabkin may be found at the end 
of the hearing.] 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you. Dr. Rabkin, for your testimony. 

Now we will open the hearing up to questions from the members. 

The Chair recognizes Mrs. Cubin. 

Mrs. Cubin. Thank you. Madam Chairman. I was busy passing 
out Girl Scout cookies to the staff up here. 

I really appreciated the testimony of the panel. I want you to 
know I gave up complaining for Lent. Next year, I am going to give 
up smoking for Lent. I haven’t smoked in twenty-one years and I 
think I will be much more successful at that. So I don’t want you 
to think that the remarks that I am making and the questions I 
am asking are complaining. But I have to talk a little bit about 
what happened in Yellowstone, since I represent Wyoming. 

I truly appreciate Dr. Rabkin’s comments. I also don’t under- 
stand how what happened in Wyoming reflects that it was a grass- 
roots effort that came in and declared that Yellowstone was a site 
in danger. The New World Mine had been in the process of com- 
pleting an Environmental Impact Statement for three years. The 
information that was coming out indicated that the mine developed 
outside of Yellowstone would, in fact, did not damage Yellowstone. 
I was not in favor of developing that mine, don’t get me wrong, but 
I am in favor of following the process that has been established for 
the Environmental Impact Statement and the process that has 
been established to enforce the laws of the United States of Amer- 
ica. 

So three years this goes on and they were ready to make their 
report. UNESCO came in and in three days, without even seeing 
all of the documentation and the studies that had been put forward 
for the EIS, three days later they determined that this was a Herit- 
age area in danger. 

I can’t see how in any way that is a grassroots effort. And I abso- 
lutely agree that the political pressure that is brought to bear just 
by virtue of the fact that publicity comes forward, oh, my goodness, 
Yellowstone is now in danger, totally disregarding the facts, the 
watershed that would have supplied the New World Mine did not 
even go to Yellowstone; it went in an entirely different direction. 
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So I just agree with Ambassador Kirkpatrick that we have to have 
people from the United States representing our own best interests. 

Would you respond, Dr. Rabkin, on the things that happened in 
Yellowstone and comment on that for me. 

Dr. Rabkin. Well, I agree with everything that you said. I think 
that was a very troubling episode. And it is troubling because, con- 
trary to what the defenders of the existing system are saying, this 
was very intrusive. You brought in an international inspection 
team to say you are handling this in the wrong way, you in the 
United States should not be doing this, you should be doing some- 
thing else, otherwise we will condemn you by declaring your site 
in danger. 

And you see the potential for mischief here in the fact that 
American Executive officials basically were in cahoots with this 
international organ 

Mrs. CUBIN. Right. They were invited in by the BLM. 

Dr. Rabkin. They paid for it, they facilitated it, and then they 
went to the meeting of the World Heritage Committee and said we 
don’t object if you say that Yellowstone is in danger. So what you 
are basically doing is, in some cases, supplying an international 
megaphone to a mid-level executive bureaucrat. Mr. Frampton is a 
fine fellow and everything but he shouldn’t on his own be able to 
make decisions. 

Mrs. CUBIN. Right. 

Dr. Rabkin. And we gave him a global megaphone to say the 
world has said that this mine is wrong. That’s not how we are sup- 
posed to make decisions in this country. 

Mrs. CUBIN. What I perceive my job as being is preserving the 
process that is established by law. 

Dr. Rabkin. Yes. 

Mrs. CUBIN. The outcome is beyond my expertise — I am a chem- 
ist — it is beyond my expertise and beyond actually my judgement 
about it other than as a citizen. Because when the scientists come 
forward and say these are the facts and this is what should be 
done, then we have to respect that these are the facts or that they 
are not the facts. And what happened here was the total process 
was interrupted and the process was not allowed to go on. Frankly, 
I don’t under 

Dr. Rabkin. Could I just add one thing? 

Mrs. CuBiN. Please? 

Dr. Rabkin. When there is a dispute about an environmental re- 
view in this country, you have all kinds of safeguards which the 
Congress has legislated. You have judicial review, you have due 
process requirements so that people can say, wait a minute, this 
is junk science, this is not a fair review, this was done improperly, 
and you can appeal and you can have an authoritative judgement 
saying no, that was not properly done, do it over again. There is, 
of course, nothing like that at the international level, which is why 
a number of these reviews, and people say this about the Aus- 
tralian case as well, are not only slipshod, but they are utterly par- 
tisan and tendentious. People basically go in there with a pre- 
conceived notion of what is wrong and then write up a report say- 
ing, yes, it really is wrong. 
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And that kind of thing you have no recourse for. There are no 
international courts that you can complain to, there is no inter- 
national congress to complain to. You have just basically turned 
loose these international busybodies who do their own intriguing, 
and that is not a process. 

Mrs. CuBiN. And the entire process was interrupted before it was 
allowed to go to completion and before, like you said, the scoping 
hearings were allowed to occur. It was truly an intrusion on the 
laws of the United States of America. 

Mr. Yeager. Madam Chairman, may I be given a chance to re- 
spond to this question since it involves activities of the Department 
of the Interior? 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Mr. Yeager, we are in the questioning process 
right now. I am sure Mr. Vento will be asking you about it. 

So the Chair recognizes Mr. Vento. 

Mr. Vento. Thank you. Madam Chairman. As far as I know, you 
are here to testify on the constitutional basis. Mr. Rabkin, are you 
aware of any constitutional decisions that have been made that 
these events violate the Constitution? Do you have a yes or no an- 
swer? 

Dr. Rabkin. They haven’t been litigated, so no. 

Mr. Vento. There is none. None. 

Dr. Rabkin. Not yet. 

Mr. Vento. Ms. Kirkpatrick, are you aware of any designations 
that have gone on in which a nation did not want the designation? 

Ms. Kirkpatrick. Yes. I am aware of processes having been set 
underway without the nation involved desiring a designation. Let 
me just say, the issue is the process. It is the question of represen- 
tation and responsibility and accountability 

Dr. Rabkin. Israel. Israel was condemned 

Mr. Vento. Mr. Rabkin, I didn’t ask 

Dr. Rabkin. Israel was condemned as well. 

Ms. Kirkpatrick. Exactly. Jerusalem was designated against the 
desire of the State of Israel, absolutely. 

Mr. Vento. It is one of the RAMSAR. It is a site in danger 
that 

Ms. Kirkpatrick. No, but it has been designated a World Herit- 
age Site against the desire and against the opposition of the State 
of Israel. 

Mr. Vento. Excuse me, Ms. Kirkpatrick. I think it was a can- 
didate site. In fact, most of them themselves nominate these par- 
ticular sites. 

Now in terms of the Yellowstone case, Mr. Yeager wanted to join 
in and say something. I invite him to do so at this point. But in 
fact, that was after the fact. It doesn’t make any difference how it 
became a Man and the Biosphere or World Heritage Site, this is 
an incident or something that occurred after the site. As far as I 
know, the Department of Interior used its authorities that it has 
under law and granted by this Congress to accomplish the end, 
didn’t it, Mr. Yeager? 

Mr. Yeager. Yes, that is correct. Representative Vento. I wanted 
to try to correct the record, although there was quite a long ex- 
change about the Yellowstone situation. But I was involved at some 
levels in that discussion inside the Administration over time and 
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have some personal knowledge of the facts. It is my belief that the 
visit of the World Heritage inspection group had absolutely no sig- 
nificance whatsoever for any of the decisions that were made with 
regard to Yellowstone. 

The Park Service was, in fact, a participating agency in the Yel- 
lowstone EIS and the Park Service believed then and believes now 
that the New World Mine would have caused damage to Yellow- 
stone National Park. In fact, one of the drainages from the mine 
does drain directly into Miller Creek which drains into the Park. 
And there was considerable technical information to that effect 
even in the course of developing the EIS. 

Representative Cubin is correct, the EIS was never finished, but 
that was not the result of the intervention of the World Heritage 
Committee, it was the result of a decision by the President. It was 
a decision that the President is quite proud of, that the Secretary 
of Interior supports, and that we all believe was made correctly ac- 
cording to U.S. law and that resulted in the protection of the park. 

Mr. Vento. The authorities exercised did not flow from the Man 
and the Biosphere or the World Heritage Convention or the 
RAMSAR Treaty? 

Mr. Yeager. No, they did not. 

Mr. Vento. They flowed from power that this Congress has con- 
veyed and bestowed upon the land management agencies in the De- 
partment of Interior specifically. 

Mr. Yeager. That is absolutely correct. 

Mr. Vento. Ms. Kimble, can you tell us what the effect of the 
State Department — what clear agreements, other than RAMSAR, 
might be affected by a blanket prohibition contained in this bill? 
What would be the affect on these conventions, treaties, and proto- 
cols? 

Ms. Kimble. I think you have to look at conventions in force. I 
think we have looked particularly at this bill which gets to land- 
use issues as primarily affecting the RAMSAR Wetlands Conven- 
tion. We don’t have other major conventions outside of World Herit- 
age itself that deal with land-use right now. 

Mr. Vento. So would this bring to a stop any type of designation 
of these types of sites in North America? Don’t we have treaty obli- 
gations under the Migratory Bird Treaty and so forth? 

Ms. Kimble. Well, let me say, the Migratory Bird Treaty is a 
very important treaty, but I see RAMSAR as most important in 
terms of encouraging the protection of wetlands globally and cer- 
tainly in the Hemisphere. It is not only the United States that has 
obligations to protect its wetlands. Our obligations are consistent 
with RAMSAR but are based on Federal law under the Clean 
Water Act. But other States have made their obligations consistent 
with RAMSAR under their legislation. This means RAMSAR en- 
courages Mexico and Canada, for instance, to also protect these 
sites. 

So the real strength of RAMSAR is promoting international co- 
operation on wetlands protection. Obviously, we believe the United 
States should be an active participant. Although you will note that 
when we ratified RAMSAR we believed that our existing legislation 
was sufficient to implement it. 
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Mr. Vento. Yes. Ambassador Kirkpatrick, during the 1980s 
when we withdrew from UNESCO, did you protest? Were you of a 
different opinion at that time with the then Reagan Administration 
authorities with regards to continued participation in World Herit- 
age and Man and the Biosphere and the other programs? 

Ms. Kirkpatrick. No. Let me just say that the implementation 
of these programs is — my point, I didn’t make it very clearly — it is 
a direct consequence of the political forces inside the United Na- 
tions bodies at that time. The fact is that the United Nations is a 
highly political institution, just like the U.S. Congress is, and it is 
supposed to be. But it was not functioning in a way that dem- 
onstrated such undesirable political consequences. 

Mr. Vento. We set aside these programs and stayed in them. 

Ms. Kirkpatrick. That’s right. No, no, because they were not ob- 
jectionable. They were functioning adequately at that time. 

Mr. Vento. But do you think that we ought to at this point aban- 
don this particular type of role, as has been implied here by the 
other witness on the panel. Dr. Rabkin, do you think we ought to 
abandon participation in these particular programs? 

Ms. Kirkpatrick. Do I believe the United States should with- 
draw from participation in these programs? 

Mr. Vento. Yes. 

Ms. Kirkpatrick. I have never suggested it. I do believe, how- 
ever, that the Congress has both an obligation and a responsibility 
to participate in decisions that affect American citizens and prop- 
erty. 

Mr. Vento. But the point is there is no constitutional challenge 
to the fact that the Congress has given authority to the State De- 
partment and others to, in fact, do this. There is no constitutional 
question here in your mind, is there? 

Ms. Kirkpatrick. There are constitutional questions in my mind 
concerning the implementation of some of these powers. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. I thank the gentleman for your questions. 

The Chair recognizes Mr. Pombo. 

Mr. Pombo. Thank you. Madam Chairman. I yield to the woman 
from Wyoming. 

Mrs. CUBIN. Thank you, Mr. Pombo. 

I would like to respond to Mr. Yeager. The outcome is exactly 
what I wanted it to be. What I am absolutely opposed to is how 
I think the process was violated. And let me tell you how that was 
violated. The Administration had a desired outcome and what they 
did when they invited UNESCO in was it was a part, and a big 
part, but it was only a part of getting the desired outcome. Now, 
if I am satisfied that the ends justify the means, then that is okay 
with me. But I am not. My job, and I think all of our jobs, is to 
protect the process. 

And while this Administration may like the outcome that they 
got this time, when another administration with an entirely dif- 
ferent philosophy about the environment and about these issues 
comes into play, if we allow this sort of thing to continue, then they 
are not going to like the outcome the next time and neither are 
you. And that was the point that I was trying to make. 
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Mr. POMBO. Reclaiming my time. To follow up somewhat on the 
point that Mrs. Cubin was making, Ms. Kimble, can you clarify for 
me what authority exists under these programs? What can they do? 

Ms. Kimble. Let me say, these programs are designed to promote 
international cooperation and to recognize sites that have specific 
ecological, cultural, or scientific value. Congressional authority was 
certainly given for the World Heritage Convention when the Senate 
gave advice and consent and the Congress subsequently passed im- 
plementing legislation. 

Mr. PoMBO. No. What authority is under these agreements? 
What can they do? Do they have land-use authority? 

Ms. Kimble. The only thing they can do is put sites on a registry. 
In the case of the World Heritage Convention, sites that are nomi- 
nated by states party to the convention go on a registry as World 
Heritage Sites and the World Heritage Committee, which the 
United States has continued to participate in as a member since 
we left UNESCO, continues to review the operation of these sites. 

I just checked, for instance, to see how many sites are listed in 
other countries. Many, many more developing country sites have 
been listed than developed country sites, in part because devel- 
oping countries do not have the capacity to protect their sites. And 
many of these listings of the World Heritage Convention saying 
these sites were in danger prompted action by the world commu- 
nity, including technical assistance and aid, to help these countries 
protect their sites. 

Other sites have been brought to the attention of the World Her- 
itage Committee. For instance, I was familiar with a case when I 
was working in international organizations when Dubrovnik in 
Yugoslavia was listed as a site in danger because of the ongoing 
war in the former Yugoslavia. 

So what this committee does is it identifies places of significant 
importance under terms of the World Heritage Convention, the 
World Heritage Convention continues to monitor these sites and re- 
port on them. And it is truly an issue of peer pressure and support, 
but it is cast truly in most cases in a very positive light encour- 
aging countries to protect these sites. The purpose of the World 
Heritage Convention, as the Nixon Administration saw it, was to 
promote protection, and that I think was a constructive objective. 

Mr. PoMBO. Under the scenario that you describe of what they 
are able to do, it is somewhat confusing because some of the vic- 
tories that are claimed under these sites, all of the wonderful 
things that they do, in your testimony and in other people’s testi- 
mony, the claim is made that these are totally voluntary; they have 
no regulatory authority, they have no ability to tell anybody what 
to do. 

At the same time, in quoting from your prepared statement, you 
say it “played a key role in the effort to restore the Coho salmon 
to areas of northern California through the Golden Gate Biosphere 
Reserve Program.” If they have no regulatory authority, no ability 
to tell us what to do, if they do not threaten our sovereignty, there 
is no ability to do anything, yet they claim helping to recover an 
endangered species. 

Ms. Kimble. Let me make a very clear distinction, if I could. 
First of all, Man and the Biosphere and the Biosphere Reserve Pro- 
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gram is a United States program that operates in connection with 
the broader UNESCO program. The purpose of that program is vol- 
untary scientific cooperation. In the case of the Coho salmon, desig- 
nating the area as a Biosphere Reserve promoted more active en- 
gagement in scientific studies in programs to help restore the salm- 
on population in that area. 

Mr. PoMBO. More active than what? 

Ms. Kimble. The action was taken by individual 

Mr. PoMBO. Excuse me, it is my time. More active than what 
currently exists under NMFS, and Fish and Wildlife, and the Sport 
Fishing Association, and all of the different organizations that are 
involved in trying to recover the Coho salmon? This has been a 
major ongoing deal in Northern California, one that I am painfully 
aware of. 

Ms. Kimble. Let me say, as I understand 

Mr. PoMBO. To come in here and claim credit for 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Will the gentleman hold, please? 

Mr. PoMBO. I do have further questions. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. I know you do. 

Ms. Kimble, will you please let Mr. Pombo finish his statement. 

Mr. Pombo. My time has expired. I do have other questions for 
the witnesses and I will wait until everybody has had the oppor- 
tunity to ask their first round of questions. Thank you. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you very much. 

The Chair recognizes Mr. Inslee for questions. 

Mr. Inslee. Thank you. Madam Chair. 

Dr. Rabkin, I have been listening with interest to your discussion 
of the constitutional question you have raised. I want to tell you 
there are folks who on occasion come here to Congress and they 
make arguments that certain things are unconstitutional. It is real- 
ly great theater, it is really great propaganda, it really does a lot 
of things to inflame people, to make them think that legitimate 
treaties that have been confirmed by the United States Senate 
somehow are going to end up with black helicopters coming across 
the border in Canada. I want to tell you that when leaders talk 
about that it does inflame people’s passions and it does make them 
actually believe that the black helicopters are coming across the 
border. 

I want to tell you that frequently there are people who come here 
and argue that certain things are unconstitutional knowing that 
they have never ever gone through the legitimate means that are 
established to challenge the constitutionality of an Act or a treaty 
adopted by Congress and yet come in here and argue for weeks and 
months and years that certain things are unconstitutional back to 
their constituents when they have never tested that issue in the 
courts of this country. 

Now my understanding is, and your answer to Mr. Vento’s ques- 
tion, that neither you nor anyone else has asked the U.S. Supreme 
Court to rule on the constitutionality of this issue. If that is true, 
I want you to tell me if you are one of those folks who come here 
and argue the constitutionality of statutes and never actually go 
through the means of testing that issue in the courts of this land? 

Dr. Rabkin. The Supreme Court of the United States does not 
give advisory opinions. You cannot show up and say I would like 
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some advice. You have to have an actual case or controversy. I 
have in other contexts argued that people are much, much too pro- 
miscuous in going into the courts and trying to make everything 
into a Federal case. It would be very difficult to mount a Federal 
case about this because you would have to show that somebody was 
directly coerced by it. 

Mr. Inslee. This has been on the books, one of these bills, since 
1973, the other one has been here since sometime during the 
Reagan Administration. Are you telling me that our system of jus- 
tice is so incompetent and impotent that it prevents American citi- 
zens from ruling the constitutionality of this? Is that what you are 
telling this Committee? 

Dr. Rabkin. I would not put it that way. But if you look at trea- 
ties generally, you will see there are hardly any cases about trea- 
ties because it is very difficult directly to challenge the treaty. 

Mr. Inslee. Have you made any effort to challenge these treaties 
in the courts of our land? 

Dr. Rabkin. I personally have not. 

Mr. Inslee. Do you know anybody who has come forward from 
the Yellowstone incident that people are complaining about, or any 
of these instances and said this is a terrible affront to the constitu- 
tional process of this country, it has got to be ruled unconstitu- 
tional % the courts. Have you done that? Has anybody done that? 
Or do they instead just come to the Congress and bleat and whine 
about this year after year and never test this issue. Is that what 
has happened here? 

Dr. Rabkin. I do really think you are misunderstanding. You 
cannot, just because you have an argument or a view or a principle, 
get it into court. There has to be an actual case where you can 
show that someone was directly coerced, and I don’t think that has 
happened yet. 

Mr. Inslee. Apparently no one has even tried to have a judicial 
interpretation of this issue. Is that an accurate statement to your 
knowledge? 

Dr. Rabkin. I think that is accurate. 

Mr. Inslee. But it is accurate that people have come month after 
month, year after year to this Congress and made that argument, 
yourself included. Is that accurate? 

Dr. Rabkin. Oh, I don’t know if it was month after month. But 
people have made that argument, sure. 

Mr. Inslee. So isn’t it true that you are in the wrong place. You 
ought to be in the judicial system to get an interpretation of this, 
don’t you think? 

Dr. Rabkin. I totally disagree with you, sir. I think it is very im- 
portant for the Congress of the United States to uphold the Con- 
stitution and not shrug its shoulders and say, oh, well, go to court. 
You have taken an oath yourself, sir, to uphold the Constitution. 
You should take that oath seriously. You should not berate citizens 
when they come to you and ask you to honor that oath. 

Mr. Inslee. I appreciate your reminding me of the oath that I 
have taken and have fulfilled hour by hour, day by day to the last 
dog dies, and I will do that. But it is a serious issue. I just want 
to tell you it is troublesome to me because we get this in other con- 
text, just not in the Resources Committee, where people raise con- 
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stitutional issues. And when I say why don’t we get a ruling on 
this, we have a branch of government that can give us an answer 
to this, for some reason they are very reluctant to ever do that. 
And I will tell you why they are reluctant. Because they know the 
Supreme Court would rule these are constitutional. That is why 
the U.S. Senate has confirmed them. Thank you, Mr. Rabkin. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you, Mr. Inslee. 

The Chair recognizes Mr. Tancredo. 

Mr. Tancredo. Thank you. Madam Chairman. 

Mr. Yeager, what is your relationship — ^you mentioned earlier 
that you had some personal involvement with and understanding 
of the issues revolving around the Yellowstone Park issue. If you 
could help me out here and just tell me, what is your relationship, 
for instance, to the National Park Superintendent, Mr. Finley? Do 
you know him? 

Mr. Yeager. I do know him, yes. 

Mr. Tancredo. In what capacity are you aware of his work? 

Mr. Yeager. I am the Deputy Assistant Secretary for Policy and 
International Affairs. Among the offices that report to me is an of- 
fice called the Office of Environmental Policy and Compliance. 
When we have the responsibility to comment or to participate in 
NEPA work, work under the Environmental Policy Act, assess- 
ments or impact statements that are done by other agencies, that 
office helps to coordinate the bureau’s responses and to make sure 
that our responses are consistent and does necessary technical 
work with the bureaus. 

So in that capacity, among others, I was asked to look into this 
issue. There was quite a long technical discussion that involved all 
the agencies about the mine. I can tell you that that technical dis- 
cussion was extensive, got into great detail about elements of the 
EIS, was participated in by people, among others, the water quality 
staff of the Park Service in Denver, the Bureau of Reclamation 
dam experts, and others who had technical expertise on issues 
raised in the EIS. 

Mr. Tancredo. Would you consider Mr. Finley to have that kind 
of technical expertise? Would he have been a participant at any 
point along the line in any of the discussions? Would he have been 
made aware of the technical aspects of it? 

Mr. Yeager. I assume as the Superintendent he was made 
aware. But he was not actually a participant in the discussions, no. 
The discussions were held largely by technical people. 

Mr. Tancredo. But you feel, to the extent that you are able to, 
and I recognize that there is some separation between your respon- 
sibility and his that might not allow you to have a definitive knowl- 
edge here, but you feel comfortable that he would have had a good 
working knowledge of the World Heritage Sites? 

Mr. Yeager. I honestly can’t testify to his knowledge. I view him 
as a competent Park Superintendent. 

Mr. Tancredo. Let me ask you to make an assumption given his 
responsibilities as a National Park Superintendent. Would you 
think he would have had at least a working knowledge of the 
World Heritage Sites provisions? 

Mr. Yeager. My assumption is that he would have had a work- 
ing knowledge of all issues affecting his park. 
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Mr. Tancredo. Then how would you have responded to the fol- 
lowing quote by Mr. Finley as appeared in the Casper Star Trib- 
une, September 9, 1995, a copy of which I have here. “As ratified 
by Congress, the provisions of the World Heritage Treaty have the 
force and statutory authority of Federal law. By inviting the com- 
mittee to visit the park and assess the mine’s potential impacts, 
the Interior Department acted as it was legally required to do.” 

Mr. Yeager. What is the question? 

Mr. Tancredo. How would you respond to that? Would you say 
that is an accurate statement? 

Mr. Yeager. I probably would not. You would have to read it 
again for me to respond. 

Mr. Tancredo. Let me do that. How about if I just gave you 

Mr. Yeager. Representative Tancredo, maybe it would be better 
for me to read to you how our solicitor has interpreted our respon- 
sibility to the World Heritage 

Mr. Tancredo. I am really interested in your opinion of it. 

Mr. Yeager. I understand that you value my opinion. But I 
think there are those in the government whose job it is to make 
legal interpretations and I generally try to follow them, and our so- 
licitor is one of those people. Neither Mike Finley, the super- 
intendent, nor I are asked to render legal opinions about the posi- 
tion of the United States 

Mr. Tancredo. He did, of course, do exactly that here, he ren- 
dered a legal opinion. 

Mr. Yeager. Well, with your permission, if you ask for my per- 
sonal response, I would ask the solicitor. And here is what the so- 
licitor says. “As a party to the World Heritage Convention, the 
United States has undertaken to take the appropriate legal, sci- 
entific, technical, administrative, and financial measures necessary 
for the identification, protection, conservation, presentation, and re- 
habilitation of natural and cultural heritage features designated in 
U.S. territory. In our view, this obligation is discharged entirely 
within the framework of the appropriate U.S. and State laws. 
Therefore, the World Heritage Committee’s recent decision to name 
the Yellowstone National Park to the World Heritage List of Sites 
in Danger does not impinge in any way on the United States sov- 
ereignty and does not supplant the 

Mr. Tancredo. That is really not the question I asked you. You 
are responding to a question I did not ask. 

[Simultaneous conversation.] 

Mr. Tancredo. Mr. Yeager, you are responding to a question I 
did not ask. 

Mr. Yeager. I would like to finish 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Excuse me, will the gentlemen hold, please. 
The Congressman has the time and he is controlling the time. I 
would appreciate your respecting that. Thank you. 

Mr. Tancredo. I will simply end my time, and I know we are 
running out of time here, but I guess it is my observation here that 
apparently it is not just some wayward enthusiasts who might 
have an incorrect impression about what this whole program is 
about and may be coming here idealistically asking us to deal with 
it. Maybe it is even people like the superintendent of the National 
Park who has a misinterpretation of exactly what this is all about. 
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So perhaps it is not all that illogical for us to he pursing it from 
the standpoint that there are aspects of this that are appropriately 
brought before us today and I think this bill appropriately address- 
es those aspects. Thank you, Madam Chairman. I yield back the 
balance of my time. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you. 

The Chair recognizes Mr. Mark Udall. 

Mr. Udall oe Colorado. Thank you, Madam Chair. 

I want to thank the panel for taking time to speak with us today 
and help us understand this important issue a little more in depth. 

Ms. lUmble, I had a question for you. It seems to me from what 
I have been hearing that really what has been said is the United 
States took the lead in establishing a lot of these programs in the 
1970s. Is that right? 

Ms. Kimble. We took the lead in establishing the World Heritage 
Convention. We subsequently joined the Man and the Biosphere 
Program at UNESCO some three years after it was formed. 

Mr. Udall of Colorado. In that spirit. Madam Chair, if I 
might, I would like to read a short paragraph out of a letter that 
I received and ask that the rest of the letter be included in the 
record. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Without objection. 

Mr. Udall of Colorado. Thank you. Madam Chair. The letter 
is addressed to me, of course, and it says “Dear Congressman 
Udall, I write to urge you to oppose H.R. 883, the American Land 
Sovereignty Protection Act, sponsored by Resources Committee 
Chairman Don Young. This legislation is neither warranted nor 
wise. It is an unfounded attack on international conservation pro- 
grams that recognize areas in the world that are of “outstanding 
universal value.’ Contrary to this bill, I believe the Congress should 
strengthen and encourage measures that would lead to greater par- 
ticipation by the United States in the World Heritage Convention, 
RAMSAR Wetlands Convention, the Biosphere Reserve Program, 
and other worthwhile international conservation programs.” 

This letter is from the Honorable Russell Train, who served on 
the Council of Environmental Quality for President Nixon. It points 
out to me the bipartisan nature of the creation of many of these 
efforts around the world. I would ask, as I mentioned earlier, that 
the rest of the letter be included in the record. 

[The information may be found at the end of the hearing.] 

Mr. Udall of Colorado. If I might make one other comment, 
it seems to me, Mr. Yeager, you can confirm or disagree with me, 
in attempting to respond to Mr. Tancredo’s question, you were say- 
ing that Mr. Finley is an excellent superintendent but the Solicitor 
is a better attorney. Is that true? 

Mr. Yeager. That is much more elegantly put. Thank you very 
much. 

Mr. Udall of Colorado. Thank you. Madam Chair. 

Mr. Vento. Would the gentleman yield to me briefly on that 
point? 

Mr. Udall of Colorado. Sure. 

Mr. Vento. Thank you. I would just point out, I don’t intend to 
extend my questioning period, but I would just point out that we 
are relying on a newspaper article here, too. Superintendent Finley 
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has been in a number of parks including the Everglades which is 
also designated as a Man and the Biosphere Reserve. So I think 
that we are just relying on a newspaper article here in terms of 
what he might have said. I think that if we really want to find out 
what his view is or how this impacted, I think that would be appro- 
priate. I think it could also be interpreted that he was saying what 
is consistent with the existing laws and authorities that exist in 
terms of that area, which, incidentally, has BLM, Forest Service, 
Native American lands, and a whole variety of lands in what is 
called the Greater Yellowstone Ecosystem. 

I thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Udall of Colorado. Thank you, Mr. Vento. 

I see I have a little bit of time left. I might add that Russell 
Train at the end of his letter pointed out that areas in the United 
States including private lands recognized under international 
agreements are subject only to domestic law. “There is no inter- 
national legal protection or sanction for these areas. Thus, I am op- 
posed to requiring congressional authorization of a site prior to 
nomination or designation.” And I think he makes that additional 
point that I think we need to make here. 

So, Madam Chair, I thank you for the time and yield back the 
remainder. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you Mr. Udall. 

The Chair now has some questions. The issue of the New World 
Mine has been quite prominent in this hearing and I want to get 
some things on the record. 

First, that the World Mine operated on private property through 
a patent, and that there were fourteen nongovernmental organiza- 
tions who had appealed to the United Nations Educational, Sci- 
entific, and Cultural Organization. They in turn, on March 6, 1995, 
wrote a letter to Mr. George Frampton, Department of Interior, in 
which they stated to him the following: The World Heritage Com- 
mittee has the authority to act unilaterally in placing a site on the 
List of World Heritage Sites in Danger. Now I would like to jux- 
tapose that to Article IV, section 3 of the Constitution which clearly 
says that Congress needs to make all needful rules and regulations. 

I do not believe that it takes a battery of lawyers. Supreme Court 
Justices, and everybody else to understand the clarity of those two 
positions. Our United States Constitution is exceedingly clear as to 
Congress’ responsibilities. I furthermore do not believe that a con- 
stitutional issue should be run by the Supreme Court before the 
Congress deals with it. I think we have to have the boldness and 
the courage and the tenacity to study these issues and to respond 
in a manner that is thoughtful, as our constituents would expect 
us to. I think to do otherwise simply engages us in the old paral- 
ysis of analysis. 

The statement that was contained in the March 6, 1995, letter 
to Interior Assistant Secretary George Frampton is an official com- 
munication that needs to be taken very seriously because that let- 
ter goes on to state the following: “It is important to note that Arti- 
cle I of the World Heritage Convention obliges the State party to 
protect, conserve, present, and transmit to future generations 
World Heritage Sites for which they are responsible. This obliga- 
tion extends beyond the boundary of this site, and Article 5(a) rec- 
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ommends that State parties integrate the protection of sites into 
comprehensive planning programs.” Now we must remember that 
this document was generated as a response to fourteen NGOs rec- 
ommending that the World Mine be taken into this world jurisdic- 
tion. 

So without objection, I would like to enter into the record this 
letter to Mr. Frampton. Is there any objection? Hearing none, so or- 
dered. 

[The information may be found at the end of the hearing.] 

Mrs. Chenoweth. I do have a question for Dr. Kirkpatrick. What 
advice can you give the Congress to improve its oversight of inter- 
national organizations such as the situation we are dealing with 
here? 

Ms. Kirkpatrick. I do believe that the oversight of multilateral 
organizations poses some very special problems actually for any 
legislative body vested with oversight. The reason being that multi- 
lateral organizations characteristically not only practice bureau- 
cratic decision-making of necessity, but that bureaucratic decision- 
making is a good many steps further removed from an elective 
body than the bureaucratic decision-making in a single govern- 
ment. It is easier for the Congress of the United States to practice 
oversight of the U.S. Government, U.S. bureaucracy, though that is 
not easy, as we know. 

The oversight of international organizations is complicated be- 
cause the countries engaged have different views concerning the 
appropriateness of oversight, concerning the rectitude, if you will, 
of oversight, and concerning which bodies have the right, in fact, 
to oversight. And the United Nations is a very complex organiza- 
tion. 

By the way, may I just say that I don’t believe that the issue 
here is conservation or environment or whether there should be 
World Heritage Sites. I think the issue is who should be charged 
with protecting them and developing them and how that should be 
determined. Under the American system, I believe that the chain 
of elected representation and responsibility and accountability is 
absolutely essential. All our individual rights are vested in that 
chain of representation and responsibility and accountability, and 
that chain has the most tenuous possible connections with oper- 
ations of multinational bureaucratic organizations. 

The only way really that the Congress can exercise that over- 
sight I think virtually is to try to work through its own depart- 
ments charged with the management of representation in those or- 
ganizations. So that the Congress would work through the State 
Department and through other environmental agencies. And that 
is one of the problems. It just makes it that much more difficult 
to reflect and represent and respond to popular opinion, to the 
opinion of Americans. And I wish you good luck. I think it is very 
difficult to practice oversight of those organizations. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. It is a challenge. 

Ms. Kirkpatrick. It is a challenge. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. I want to thank the witnesses very much for 
your valuable testimony. I do want you to know that you have five 
working days to extend or amend your testimony should you wish. 
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We would look forward to any additions that you might have of 
your testimony. 

Excuse me, I am reminded hy counsel that it is ten working 
days. 

Dr. Rabkin. Thank you, Madam Chairman. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. You are welcome. 

Mr. Vento. Will we get the testimony from Jeane Kirkpatrick 
today? 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Yes, I think it will come up through the re- 
corder. 

I want to thank these witnesses very much and excuse this panel 
of witnesses. Thank you for your time. 

Now I would like to turn the Committee over to Barbara Cubin. 
I have to go to the floor for a speech and she will take the Chair 
for a while. Thank you. 

Mrs. Cubin. [presiding] We will now hear from our second panel. 
We have Mr. Stephen Lindsey from Elgin, Arizona; Mr. David B. 
Rovig, President, Greystar Resources, Billings, Montana; Ms. Ann 
Webster Smith, Chairman Emeritus, U.S. Committee of the Inter- 
national Council on Monuments and Sites, Washington, DC; and 
Ms. Laurel MacLeod, Director of Legislation and Public Policy, 
Concerned Women for America, Washington, DC. 

Mr. Vento. Madam Chair, I am going to have to excuse myself, 
but I do want to welcome the witnesses, especially the witness from 
ICOMOS who is a long-time witness before the Committee on these 
particular issues. We have oversight hearings every year on the 
budget and we would bring them in when I had that responsibility, 
and I am pleased to see her back. 

Ms. Smith. Thank you. 

Mrs. Cubin. All right, everyone is at the witness table now. 

I would like to recognize Mr. Lindsey for his oral testimony. As 
Chairman Chenoweth mentioned, we do limit the oral testimony to 
five minutes but your entire statement will be printed in the 
record. And if you will just watch the lights there, the yellow light 
tells you when you have sixty seconds left. And we will be better 
about watching our time, too. 

So, Mr. Lindsey? 

STATEMENT OF STEPHEN G. LINDSEY, ELGIN, ARIZONA 

Mr. Lindsey. I really thank you for letting me come here. I do 
appreciate being asked to come. There are a lot of doctors and folks 
who have a lot more knowledge than me. I work the land. I am a 
rancher in Southeast Arizona. My name is Steve Lindsey, and I 
live in Canelo, Arizona, a little burg there as you are headed to- 
wards Parker Canyon Lake, about 75 miles Southeast of Tucson on 
the west side of the Hoecake Mountains. The ranch that my family 
owns borders the Fort Hoecake on the east side. 

The history of the ranch, my great-great-grandfather moved into 
the area in 1866 and homesteaded in what is now Parker Canyon. 
In 1910, my great-grandfather moved down to Canelo where we 
live now and homesteaded a piece. His house burned down in 1923 
and he bought the adjacent homestead. We are now living in that 
house that he bought in 1923. 
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In 1996, the Southwest Center for Biodiversity petitioned the 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service to list as endangered the Canelo 
Hills Ladies Tresses along with two other cienegas species, cienega 
being a wetland, in Spanish it means a swamp. Everybody now 
calls them “riparian areas” but for years we just called them 
cienegas. They petitioned them to list these species. 

The Canelo Hills Ladies Tresses grows there on our place. It is 
found in five different places around the country that they know 
of and is doing best on our place where it is grazed, is doing the 
worst on the Nature Conservancy where it is not grazed. So as you 
can see in the Federal Register, you can look this up and you can 
see that the grazing is not detrimental to this plant. 

After it was listed in 1997, through a lot of public input and a 
lot of fights and a lot of things — I didn’t figure it needed to be list- 
ed, my family didn’t figure it needed to be listed — after it was list- 
ed in January of 1997, in February of 1997, through the paper — 
Mr. Vento was talking about a newspaper article — through the 
paper the Phoenix Republic we found out that the Southwest Cen- 
ter for Biodiversity was now petitioning Interior Secretary Bruce 
Babbitt to put our 310 acres, well 60 acres of wetland, under the 
RAMSAR Treaty. I didn’t even know what a RAMSAR Treaty was 
back then. I made some phone calls and that’s what I am doing 
here now is trying to figure out what in the world is going on peti- 
tioning Bruce Babbitt instead of why aren’t we coming to Congress 
and why are we making my private property part of the public 
input, l^at is going on here? That is what I am doing here is try- 
ing to find out. 

I read the other day that a country’s most important natural re- 
source is their children. How true that is. I have got nine children. 
My wife is my staff, she came with me here today. We have been 
ranching on this place since fourth generation right there on that 
place, fifth generation rancher in Southeast Arizona. I am desiring 
with all my heart to pass this ranch on down to my sons and my 
daughters. I don’t see why, being that we have been ranching and 
we have had a viable cattle outfit for all of those years, why we 
now need international oversight. 

I have heard a lot of the discussions today about different things 
that will be able to be done through these conventions. And Karen 
Suckling, of the Southwest Center for Biodiversity, said in the 
newspaper article, “By protecting these Arizona wetlands through 
the RAMSAR Convention, we get international oversight.” I am a 
little concerned with that, with why we need international over- 
sight on our property that has been in my family since 1910. We 
have been ranching now for 89 years on 60 acres of wetland. I have 
got some pictures here if you would want to see them of this wet- 
land. I understand that the Chesapeake Bay is a RAMSAR site and 
Chesapeake Bay sure has a heck of a lot more water in it than our 
60 acres down there in Southeast Arizona. 

I just have a little bit more time, so I will shut up. Thank you 
very much. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Lindsey may be found at the end 
of the hearing.] 

Mrs. CUBIN. Thank you, Mr. Lindsey. 

Mr. Rovig? 
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STATEMENT OF DAVID B. ROVIG, PRESIDENT, GREYSTAR 
RESOURCES LTD., BILLINGS, MONTANA 

Mr. Rovig. Madam Chairman, I ask that my prepared statement 
he made part of the official record. 

Mrs. CuBiN. Without objection. 

Mr. Rovig. Madam Chairman and members of the Committee, I 
am David B. Rovig, a mining engineer from Billings, Montana. I 
want to testify in support of H.R. 883, the American Land Sov- 
ereignty Protection Act. H.R. 883 addresses several key issues that 
are of great importance to protecting private property rights, access 
to strategic resources, and our Nation’s sovereignty. These issues 
are, and have been, the cornerstones of our country’s success. 

No nation has ever achieved or sustained greatness without ac- 
cess to natural resources, and certainly no great nation has ever 
allowed other nations to dictate its resource policy. Likewise, only 
those nations respecting private property rights have ever sus- 
tained greatness. These very important tenets have worked well for 
over 200 years but now seem to be tested at almost every turn by 
those who now manage our government’s affairs and their handlers 
in the pseudo-environmental community. 

Let me place in personal terms the need for H.R. 883. In 1987, 
I was one of the founders of Crown Butte Resources Ltd., a com- 
pany that acquired a few claims in the mountains, and $40 million 
later had discovered a world-class gold deposit called the New 
World Mine in south-central Montana. Unfortunately, as it turned 
out, it was within three miles of a remote corner of Yellowstone 
Park. 

That project made business sense from the very beginning. It 
also was a project that we knew from the beginning would be very 
closely monitored and it would have to meet or exceed a mountain 
of regulations and requirements. After a very careful review, we 
knew those hurdles would be difficult but passable. Crown Butte 
worked with the State of Montana and Wyoming and several Fed- 
eral agencies to chart a course for the completion of an Environ- 
mental Impact Statement. That process alone would take several 
years and cost several millions of dollars. 

The now well-known piracy of the process began in late February 
1995 when fourteen environmental groups requested that Yellow- 
stone National Park be listed as a World Heritage Site in Danger. 
They saw that we were meeting all the legal and regulatory tests, 
so they felt a scare tactic of placing Yellowstone on the World Her- 
itage List of Sites in Danger might be their only chance to stop the 
mine. They did this with the full support of Yellowstone Park man- 
agement. 

The Administration’s bullying tactics and complete sell-out to the 
obstructionist agenda of a few elitist pseudo-environmental groups 
resulted in an unparalleled government denial of the free enter- 
prise system, unparalleled at least until it was used as a stepping 
stone to the even larger and more egregious intrusion known as 
Escalante-Grand Staircase land grab. What a horrible precedent. 
Now every objection to development in the West includes a demand 
for government buy-outs. 

Mining in this area was nothing new. Only with today’s stand- 
ards, it was to be done with a minimal impact on the environment 
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and with the approval and oversight of many State and Federal 
agencies. As I mentioned before, we were in that very structured 
and deliberative process when a committee operating under the 
umbrella of the United Nations came to Yellowstone National Park, 
already a World Heritage Site, to see if it should be added as a site 
in danger. Incredibly, when the visit was first publicly announced, 
the Interior Department was going to pay for the travel costs of the 
U.N. members. 

These three or four committee members, from such places as 
Thailand, made a three-day tourist type visit to the park during 
which a three-hour road tour of the New World Mine site was 
made. After this short visit, which consisted largely of media 
events and photo ops, this group of “experts” concluded that the 
New World project did endanger Yellowstone Park. In arriving at 
this outrageous decision, they chose to ignore the many volumes of 
scientific evidence that had been gathered on the project over sev- 
eral years and at great cost by some of the world’s true experts 
from industry and government. 

The nearly completed New World Mine Environmental Impact 
Statement was probably the most comprehensive technical docu- 
ment ever assembled for such a project. The negation of this docu- 
ment was a slap in the face of the many agency professionals, pri- 
marily from the Forest Service in the State of Montana, who had 
justifiably developed a great professional pride in their manage- 
ment of such a complex effort. 

Past Congresses and Administrations, in conjunction with Fed- 
eral agencies and State governments, have developed a very de- 
tailed and extensive review process with full public involvement. 
The studies and information required are extensive and exhaustive 
by any measure. That process should have been honored. Instead, 
it was scuttled. All who played by the rules paid a dear price in 
doing so. The State of Montana, which had invested time and tal- 
ent of its best regulators, were left out of the decision altogether. 
Montana paid the price of losing all the economic benefit of this 
project and others that might have followed could bring. Partly be- 
cause of decisions like this, Montana currently ranks fiftieth in the 
Nation’s per capita income. The miners, the engineers, the busi- 
nessmen, the property owners, the counties, the municipalities 
were all left in the economic lurch. 

To this day, I know the New World Mine could have been devel- 
oped and operated in a manner that fully protected Yellowstone’s 
resources while contributing to the Nation’s economy. Please do not 
forget that I am a life-long Montanan and I want Yellowstone to 
be there for my children and grandchildren as well as yours. I was 
trained from a very early age that if you played by the rules you 
would be judged accordingly. That was not the case with the New 
World Mine. Three other directors and I resigned from the Crown 
Butte board rather than agree to take a piddling amount of Federal 
money and pull the plug on the project. A great deal of hard work 
went into a viable project and it went out the window with an ill- 
conceived political/media decision. 

In closing, I would make three recommendations. First, pass H.R. 
883 with strong provisions protecting our sovereignty. Our country 
developed the concept of a system of national parks. We don’t now 
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need others to tell us how they should he managed. Second, let the 
system work. How can we continue to invest vast sums of money 
in projects where a very comprehensive evaluation system is in 
place and then, when a select group decides it should not go for- 
ward, have the Federal Treasury pick up the bill? No mining busi- 
ness or other business should take on complex projects with the 
idea that Uncle will buy them out if the politics get too hot. And 
lastly, Mr. Chairman, common sense and reason have to be placed 
back in the process. Every day a new layer of regulation is added 
at some level in the process. Every day some obstructionist group 
uses that new regulation or some mutation of it to effect new bar- 
riers the Congress could not possibly have imagined. And every day 
we in the business world are forced to look outside our borders for 
new projects. I hope that is not what America is about. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Rovig may be found at the end 
of the hearing.] 

Mr. POMBO. [PRESIDING] Thank you, Mr. Rovig. 

Ms. Smith? 

STATEMENT OF ANN WEBSTER SMITH, CHAIRMAN EMERITUS, 

U.S. COMMITTEE OF THE INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL ON 

MONUMENTS AND SITES, WASHINGTON, DC 

Ms. Smith. Mr. Chairman, members of the Committee, thank 
you for an opportunity to be here today. I am going to summarize 
my remarks and ask that the full remarks be included in the 
record. 

On behalf of some 600 members of the United States Committee 
of the International Council on Monuments and Sites, we oppose 
H.R. 883 because we feel that it would limit or deny to Americans 
the opportunity to protect, recognize, and honor that of their cul- 
tural and natural patrimony which is or could be recognized to be, 
in the language of the World Heritage Convention, “of outstanding 
universal value” and worthy of the prestige that such recognition 
by 156 other nations and the international community would 
imply. 

We are a professional membership organization with members 
who represent architecture, archeology, art and architectural his- 
tory, town planning, urban history, archives. Our organization was 
established in 1965 and we’re concerned with the conservation, pro- 
tection, rehabilitation, and enhancement of historic properties and 
groups of buildings, historic districts and sites, including archae- 
ological sites, and in educational and informational programs de- 
signed to reflect that concern. U.S./ICOMOS is one of a network of 
independent non-governmental national committees representing 
similar professions, with more than five thousand members in al- 
most a hundred countries, the International Council on Monuments 
and Sites, ICOMOS. 

Membership in ICOMOS, like ratification of the World Heritage 
Convention, we have found seems to be a mark of nationhood espe- 
cially on the part of the newly independent states. We heard con- 
versations today about the fact that developing countries are not as 
interested in some of this legislation and some of these inter- 
national conventions as more developed countries are. We don’t 
think that is true. We think that the “new” countries and devel- 
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oping countries are even more proud of what they have and even 
more anxious to have what is theirs recognized and protected with- 
in their own countries and in educational terms by listing on the 
World Heritage list. 

More importantly in terms of the proposed legislation, H.R. 883, 
ICOMOS is one of the two non-governmental bodies, the other one 
being the International Union for the Conservation of Nature 
(lUCN), which are named in the Convention as the professional 
consulting bodies on nominations to the Convention. As you know, 
the Convention is a list of natural and cultural or man-made prop- 
erties that have been determined to be of “outstanding universal 
value” to each nation and all nations. 

We would like to address those aspects of this bill which address 
the Convention and U.S. participation in it. Rather than reducing 
or limiting U.S. participation, like Russell Train, who was instru- 
mental in the development of the legislation in the first place and 
had a long and brilliant career on behalf of the American Govern- 
ment under President Nixon and others, U.S./ICOMOS would en- 
courage this Committee to strengthen and encourage measures 
which would lead to greater U.S. participation in the World Herit- 
age Convention. 

The Convention has its roots in proposals put forward during the 
first Nixon Administration at the Stockholm Conference on the En- 
vironment in 1972. Russell Train headed that U.S. delegation. Sub- 
sequently, the U.S. was the first nation to ratify that Convention. 
Since that time, 156 other nations have ratified the Convention 
and some 582 properties, 117 natural properties, and 445 cultural 
or man-made, and 20 mixed, which are both natural and cultural, 
have been listed on the World Heritage list and recognized for their 
outstanding universal value. It is the single most accepted inter- 
national convention or treaty in history. 

In this country, important historic properties such as Thomas 
Jefferson’s Monticello and Independence Hall have been listed, 
eight historic properties, and twelve natural properties of unique 
distinction, such as the Everglades and Grand Canyon National 
Park. In other countries, cultural properties of such undeniable 
outstanding universal value as the Acropolis, Westminster Abbey, 
and the Great Wall of China have been listed, along with whole 
towns or urban areas, such as Quebec City, Venice and its lagoon, 
and Islamic Cairo. 

In this country, as in other countries, the nomination of prop- 
erties is a governmental process which determines which properties 
from among its national patrimony it considers to be of such “out- 
standing universal value.” In the United States, this process is di- 
rected by the National Park Service, proposed nominations are 
given careful professional review within the Park Service, nomina- 
tions are reviewed and discussion concerning them is then pub- 
lished in the Federal Register. It is not a secret process. 

Listing on the World Heritage List includes no international 
legal protection or sanction. Protection for nomination or listed 
properties grows out of the laws and statutes of the U.S. or any 
other nominating countries and the country’s protective measures 
must be stated as a part of the nomination. In nominating a prop- 
erty, the U.S. or other nominating countries are neither limited nor 
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prohibited from any proposed use or action except those limits or 
prohibitions that have been established by the country’s own laws. 

Nomination forms for properties listed call for a statement of 
laws or decrees which govern the protection of monuments and 
sites, including evidence of a master plan, a land-use plan, other 
plans. The nomination form asks for information as to whether 
these legislative or statutory measures prevent uncontrolled exploi- 
tation of the ground below the property, the demolition or recon- 
struction of buildings located on the property, or permit other sig- 
nificant changes. The nominations must also indicate what, if any, 
measures exist to encourage the revitalization of the property. 

To examine specific provisions of H.R. 883, section 2(a), nomina- 
tion and listing do not affect or diminish private interest in real 
property, does not impinge in any way on private property rights, 
does not conflict with congressional or constitutional responsibil- 
ities, and does not diminish private interest in real property. 

What is the value of the Convention and the World Heritage list? 
Those countries that are State Parties participate in the convention 
and that it as a mechanism for encouraging national pride, for 
stimulating education concerning each country’s own national 
treasures whether they represent history, cultural, or natural won- 
ders. The countries where properties are located see listing on the 
list as a means for economic development, particularly in terms of 
encouraging tourism and visitation, a major source of local and for- 
eign investment in many countries. In most countries that adhere 
to the Convention, a World Heritage Convention listing is sought 
because they know that it works to stimulate local pride, economic 
development, and to encourage private investment. 

In the United States — I am sorry, I am beyond my time but I 
would like to say this — in the United States, in spite of our own 
heritage, in spite of our beautiful and well-planned historic areas 
such as Savannah, Charleston, New Orleans, Georgetown, Annap- 
olis, or San Antonio, no towns are listed. Why is that? It is because 
an element of the 1980 amendments to the National Historic Pres- 
ervation Act had limited the nomination process. Even though in 
other countries their historic districts, their historic ensembles or 
quarters are listed, we in the United States cannot nominate ours 
because of our own limiting legislatioin and guidelines for its im- 
plementation. Many historic communities or towns are very aware 
of this and are very frustrated by the fact that they are not entitled 
to the recognition which historic districts in other countries receive. 

We would encourage the House Committee on Resources to give 
serious consideration to the negative impact that H.R. 883 would 
have on existing measures for recognition such as the World Herit- 
age process. The process grew out of a U.S. initiative, the U.S. was 
the first nation to ratify it, and it is a measure which has done 
much to achieve recognition and protection of the cultural and nat- 
ural heritage which are found to be of “outstanding universal 
value.” We see this as a program which is benign, constructive, 
educational, and enriching. We would encourage that you try to 
find ways in which it can be strengthened rather than diminished 
or weakened. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Smith may be found at the end 
of the hearing.] 
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Mr. POMBO. Thank you. 

Ms. MacLeod? 

STATEMENT OF LAUREL MACLEOD, DIRECTOR OF LEGISLA- 
TION AND PUBLIC POLICY, CONCERNED WOMEN FOR AMER- 
ICA, WASHINGTON, DC 

Ms. MacLeod. Good afternoon. I would like to thank memhers 
of the Committee for giving me the opportunity to address you 
today. I also request that the full text of my remarks he placed in 
the record. 

I am the Director of Legislation for Concerned Women for Amer- 
ica and I am here today representing CWA, which is the nation’s 
largest public policy women’s organization in the country, and here 
representing over 500,000 members. 

As a women’s organization, we first became concerned about Bio- 
sphere Reserves and World Heritage Sites after receiving many let- 
ters from individuals across the country who claimed that their pri- 
vate property rights were being infringed upon. We researched the 
subject and discovered a number of disturbing things. 

The biosphere reserve philosophy, as we have already heard 
today, was the brainchild of the United Nations Educational, Sci- 
entific, and Cultural Organizations, UNESCO. UNESCO still di- 
rects the international Man and Biosphere Program, which coordi- 
nates the creation and use of biosphere reserves around the world. 
Here in the United States, our Man and the Biosphere Reserve 
subsidiary, called USMAB, is run through the State Department. 
USMAB nominates land or water sites for Biosphere Reserve des- 
ignation, then UNESCO makes the final designation and approves 
the site. Incredibly, Congress plays no role in this process even 
though there are now 47 Biosphere Reserves in the United States, 
comprising about 44 million acres of land. 

Practically, Biosphere Reserves already have a detrimental effect 
upon private property ownership. Eor example, the boundaries of 
the Champlain Adirondack Biosphere Reserve, called CABR, which 
is the largest reserve in this nation, encompasses land owned by 
both Eederal and State Governments as well as private property 
owners. One USMAB document called “Biosphere Reserves in Ac- 
tion” explains that the biosphere reserve managers of CABR are 
trying to find “environmentally sound solutions” to problems of 
“conflicting” uses. In other words, people, industry, consumption, 
and technology are the “conflicting” uses that are in the way of en- 
vironmental goals. 

While the USMAB sings the praises of this biosphere reserve 
philosophy, many of the 400,000 people living in it are singing a 
very different song. Hardest hit are the people living on the 3 mil- 
lion acres of private property that was arbitrarily turned into a 
heavily regulated buffer zone around the Adirondack State Park. 
They were not compensated and reportedly these land management 
decisions have resulted in much poverty and unemployment. 

Our members are also very concerned about American sov- 
ereignty as it relates to the World Heritage Sites. As you know, the 
Statue of Liberty, Independence Hall, Monticello, the Florida Ever- 
glades, and many other places like that in the United States are 
designated World Heritage Sites in accordance with the Convention 
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Concerning the Protection of World and Natural Heritage. This 
ratified treaty requires our government to choose monuments and 
historical sites for special designation and preservation. A very rea- 
sonable and worthwhile activity. However, there is a catch. 

Once a World Heritage Site is designated and approved, any 
preservation questions that arise are sent to the World Heritage 
Committee, and that is a United Nations body that answers to 
UNESCO, not to Congress. This process of dealing with preserva- 
tion questions invites sovereignty problems. For example, in 1995, 
the Crown Butte Mine Company decided to start a mining project 
that was one mountain range removed from Yellowstone National 
Park, which is a World Heritage Site and also a Biosphere Reserve. 
Ninety percent of the proposed mine consisted of private mining 
claims. Yet a coalition of environmental groups wrote to the U.N. 
World Heritage Committee and cited the proposed mine along with 
“timber harvest, homebuilding, new population clusters, and 
human-bear conflicts” as the dangers that were threatening Yel- 
lowstone. But remember, these were the things outside the bound- 
aries of Yellowstone. 

In response, UNESCO’s World Heritage Committee chastened 
the Interior Department, which in turn invited the U.N. Committee 
to come to the United States and examine Yellowstone and the 
mine proposal. The committee came and held a hearing on Sep- 
tember 8, 1995, and the Committee Chairman from Thailand stat- 
ed that the “United States has a duty to take steps to preserve the 
Yellowstone ecosystem across administrative boundaries of the 
park. Some 12 million acres of national forest and wilderness that 
surround Yellowstone must be considered an extension of the Na- 
tional Park if the whole system is to be preserved.” In other words, 
a United Nations representative came into this country and told 
our government, a sovereign nation, that a large buffer zone should 
be built around Yellowstone, despite the fact that it would certainly 
affect and harm private property owners. 

Later, the World Heritage Committee decided that Yellowstone 
is, indeed, a World Heritage Site in Danger, and in 1997 Congress 
appropriated the funds to buy the New World Mine, ending the 
publicity that had highlighted the harm to private property rights. 

Members of the Committee, you are the men and women elected 
by citizens in this country to legislate in the United States. And 
it is up to you to defend the private property rights of citizens 
when they are being, in effect, taken away by the implementation 
of decisions made by unelected bureaucrats. The over 500,000 
members of Concerned Women for America wholeheartedly believe 
that H.R. 883 is needed to bring Congress back into a process from 
which it has been too long excluded. Only Congress, not UNESCO, 
not the Interior Department, or the World Heritage Committee can 
best represent the needs of the American people and of our land. 

We applaud Representative Don Young for his tireless work on 
this important legislation, and we respectfully request your favor- 
able disposition of this bill. Thank you so much for your time and 
attention to this important matter. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. MacLeod may be found at the 
end of the hearing.] 

Mr. POMBO. Thank you. 
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Ms. Smith, do you believe that all of the sites that have been 
designated under these three Acts were deserving of that designa- 
tion, at least the ones within the United States, not worldwide? 

Ms. Smith. I can only speak to the World Heritage List and the 
World Heritage Convention. 

Mr. POMBO. Okay, in terms to those? 

Ms. Smith. I would say that the process has been scholarly, pro- 
fessional, and with enormous attention to detail. The Park Service 
has been extremely conscientious about its role in the nomination 
of properties. As a matter of fact, in the United States we have 
been even more conscientious about our role in terms of the nomi- 
nation of properties than some other countries have been I would 
say. 

The Convention is such a wonderful tool for education. It is such 
a wonderful tool for making school children and adults understand 
the value of our past and the importance of retaining that past for 
our future. I think that everything that we have nominated indeed 
merited listing. 

Mr. PoMBO. May I ask, why are you concerned that if there was 
another step in the process that required congressional approval 
that it would somehow, and I don’t remember your exact quote, but 
in your oral testimony you said something to the effect that this 
would take away from the American people something. Do you be- 
lieve that Congress would take away any of the current World Her- 
itage Sites that are listed in this country? 

Ms. Smith. No, I don’t think there would be — I can’t imagine 
that there would be any measures to reduce our current listings. 

Mr. PoMBO. That is a pretty inflammatory statement that you 
made in your oral testimony. I am just wondering which sites you 
think were not deserving or you believe that Congress would not 
approve. 

Ms. Smith. No, on the contrary, I think that there are others 
which should be listed. That is my concern. 

Mr. PoMBO. Are they not as deserving as the ones that are on 
the list? Would the case be much harder to make on the ones that 
you think should be listed? 

Ms. Smith. No. It is a very deliberative process. 

Mr. PoMBO. Why do you believe then that if this bill were en- 
acted into law and it required another step that said Congress had 
to approve that we would somehow not find these sites deserving 
or not find these sites up to snuff in terms of putting them on the 
World Heritage List? 

Ms. Smith. I have two concerns. One is that I have long been 
concerned about the fact that no historic district in this country is 
listed on the World Heritage List whereas every other country in 
the world has nominated historic districts to the World Heritage 
List. 

Mr. PoMBO. I will give you that. I am just wondering what an- 
other step in the process that required congressional approval 
would — do you believe that Congress would look at the historical 
districts and say these are not worthy of being listed and we don’t 
want to nominate them? 

Ms. Smith. The process for the nomination of historic districts in- 
cludes the requirement that all private property owners consent to 
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the listing of their properties. That is what has limited their nomi- 
nation. 

Mr. POMBO. That is under current law? 

Ms. Smith. Yes. The 1980 amendments and Interior’s guidelines 
for their implementation. 

Mr. PoMBO. So if we had another step in the process that re- 
quired congressional approval, it would not affect what you are 
speaking to right now? 

Ms. Smith. I would like to see the Congress look differently at 
the nomination of districts because World Heritage Listing does not 
affect anything that a private property owner can do with his prop- 
erty in a city or in a rural area. 

But as far as the other properties, the National Park Service has 
not nominated a U.S. property to the World Heritage List for about 
five or eight years. And for the last five or eight years every other 
country in the world has been nominating properties and they have 
been going on and on and on. Next week ICOMOS in Paris will 
consider 57 new nominations which have been put forward this 
year, none from the United States. None last year. None the year 
before. And all of this is because the Park Service is very reluctant 
to nominate properties and because of the limits on historic district 
nominations. 

Mr. PoMBO. It is very confusing to me, and I am sure to others 
as well, that proponents of these programs always say that there 
is nothing here, there are no restrictions, there are no problems, 
there is no power, there is no regulatory authority, there is nothing 
to be afraid of under these programs. But you are so concerned 
that Congress might have to approve this. I don’t understand how 
you get from a totally voluntary program that is just a recognition 
of the importance and everything, that you are so terrified that 
Congress would have to approve those that you come in here and 
you say this is going to deny future generations the historical areas 
if we have congressional approval of nominations. How do you get 
from that to that? 

That is very inflammatory rhetoric that has very little to do with 
what we are talking about. We are saying, and there many people, 
including myself, who believe that there is a constitutional duty on 
the part of Congress to approve joining in on any of these. And 
whether it is the World Heritage Sites or the Man and the Bio- 
sphere, whatever it is, maybe some of them are deserving, maybe 
some of them are not, I don’t know, I have not, like you, spent all 
the time studying these and learning all about them. Maybe it is 
a good program, maybe it is not. But why is everybody so afraid 
of saying Congress has to approve it? 

Ms. Smith. I don’t think anybody is afraid and we certainly don’t 
wish to inflame the rhetoric on the question of the World Heritage 
List. I think that we feel that Congress should be encouraging the 
listing of properties on the World Heritage List. 

Mr. PoMBO. And they may. That may be exactly what happens. 
Myself or Mr. Inslee, or any other member of the Committee, may 
be in here saying I have got a great site in my district that should 
be on the World Heritage Site list. I would venture to say that Mr. 
Lindsey and his representative is probably not going to be in here 
saying that is the perfect site to be on there. But I am sure there 
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will be members in here saying they have something they think 
ought to be put on there and would become the strongest advocates 
of the program. But everybody is so terrified. If there is nothing 
here, you know, don’t pay attention to the man behind the curtain, 
if there is nothing here, then why are you afraid? And I am not 
putting words in your mouth. You said this would take away from 
future generations the enjoyment of our history and culture — for 
Congress to approve these? 

Ms. Smith. Another layer of approvals makes it even more dif- 
ficult to nominate and recognize properties than is the case today. 

Mr. POMBO. That very well may be true and I will not quibble 
with you on whether or not that is in fact true, because I believe 
it is true. But there are many people, including myself, who believe 
that we have a constitutional duty and responsibility that before 
any American properties, whether voluntarily or not, are put in a 
World Heritage Site we have a responsibility to act. I don’t know 
why that should concern you. 

Unfortunately, my time has expired. I am going to recognize Mr. 
Inslee for any questions he may have at this point. 

Mr. Inslee. Mr. Chair, our side of the aisle would certainly defer 
to the Chair if you want to proceed for a period, if I could reserve 
some time at the end. 

Mr. PoMBO. I would be happy to. I will keep going, so if you want 
to — Just give me another five minutes and I will pass on the next 
round. 

Mr. Inslee. That is great. If you would just reserve a couple 
minutes for me at the end, I would appreciate it. 

Mr. PoMBO. Thank you. 

Mr. Lindsey, so that I understand the process that you went 
through, how did you find out that your property was being sug- 
gested for listing under the RAMSAR Treaty? 

Mr. Lindsey. Our neighbor read it in the paper, actually, in the 
Phoenix Republic and sent us the article from the paper. 

Mr. PoMBO. You were not the one who went forward and sug- 
gested that? From the previous testimony that we heard from the 
Administration, I was led to believe that all of these sites are nomi- 
nated by the property owners and by the local people. That is not 
the case? 

Mr. Lindsey. No. It took us very much by surprise. We don’t fig- 
ure we need to be under the RAMSAR Convention, sir. So no, that 
is not the case. 

Mr. PoMBO. So it wasn’t your idea? In fact, you opposed it? 

Mr. Lindsey. In fact, I am opposing it. Yes, sir. 

Mr. PoMBO. And was it your neighbors who had nominated the 
property? Was it a group of neighbors that all got together and 
nominated the property and they just didn’t talk to you about it? 

Mr. Lindsey. No, sir. It was a local environmental group based 
in Tucson called the Southwest Center for Biological Diversity. 

Mr. PoMBO. And you said Tucson was 75 miles? 

Mr. Lindsey. Yes, sir, 75 miles. 

Mr. PoMBO. So it was not local people that were doing this? 

Mr. Lindsey. No, sir. 
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Mr. POMBO. Do any of your neighbors belong to that group? Are 
they the ones who brought that group in and said this is something 
we should do? 

Mr. Lindsey. No, sir. I believe the reason they petitioned to have 
it listed was because of the Endangered Species Act. They did find 
that orchid there and it states in the article that it will give them 
international oversight over these endangered species. 

Mr. PoMBO. Are you familiar with the Endangered Species Act? 

Mr. Lindsey. Very much so, yes, sir. 

Mr. PoMBO. Would you under current law be able to change, de- 
stroy, harm, harass the habitat of the endangered species? 

Mr. Lindsey. Not of the plants, sir. The way the Endangered 
Species Act is written, actually the Federal Government, thank 
you. Lord, has no jurisdiction over a plant on private property. And 
this is one of the reasons I feel that this same environmental group 
that sued for that listing, by the way, this is why I feel that they 
went ahead and petitioned Babbitt to have this listed as a 
RAMSAR site so they could have that oversight of our private prop- 
erty. 

Mr. PoMBO. This is interesting because under current U.S. law 
under the Endangered Species Act, plants that are listed as endan- 
gered are not regulated on private property. 

Mr. Lindsey. Exactly. 

Mr. PoMBO. If this was listed as a RAMSAR site and there were 
some international designation over this property, how could that 
possibly affect you? 

Mr. Lindsey. I don’t know, sir, if you have read anything in the 
RAMSAR Treaty, Convention on Wetlands of International Impor- 
tance. This is the Convention’s strategic plan for 1997 to 2002. It 
states the Convention of Wetlands of International Importance, Es- 
pecially Waterfowl Habitat, “to integrate conservation and wise use 
of wetlands and all contracting parties into national, provincial, 
and local planning and decision-making on land-use, ground water 
management, catchment, river basin, and coastal zone planning, 
and all other environmental planning and management.” That’s a 
broad brush, sir. Something, as I say, we don’t feel that we need 
to have implemented on our private property. 

Second, the introduction states that “Through this plan, the Con- 
vention’s long-standing technical work in wetlands is strengthened 
and new catalytic role in the development and assistance of com- 
munity is established. The Convention’s technical and policy work 
becomes more closely related to the broader concerns of the Con- 
vention on Biological Diversity and its traditional involvement with 
water fowl is related more clearly to the Convention of Migratory 
Species.” This is mission creep, sir. This is not what this RAMSAR 
Treaty was written to do. 

Mr. PoMBO. The interesting point about it is that proponents of 
these programs, opponents of this legislation continue to say that 
there is no regulatory authority, there is nothing that they can do. 

Mr. Lindsey. I wonder how many of those people, sir, have land- 
ed inside those biosphere regions, how many of those people’s pri- 
vate land that has been in their family for years is being consid- 
ered for a RAMSAR Treaty? It is all right for us out West. Out 
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West, we are a whole different ball of wax, it is a whole different 
game out there, as you well know being from California, sir. 

Mr. PoMBO. I am seventh generation cattleman and fifth genera- 
tion on my ranch. So I can understand what you are talking about. 

Mr. Lindsey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. PoMBO. Mr. Rovig, I had a question about the situation that 
you found yourself in. Did you ask to be included within the World 
Heritage Site, the Yellowstone listing? Did you invite people 

Mr. Rovig. Absolutely not. We, too, read about it in the paper. 

Mr. PoMBO. You read about it in the paper? 

Mr. Rovig. Correct. 

Mr. PoMBO. So in your case it was not voluntary? 

Mr. Rovig. Absolutely not. 

Mr. PoMBO. Was it your neighbors that wanted to include you 
within the site? 

Mr. Rovig. By any normal definition of neighbor, certainly not. 

Mr. PoMBO. The adjoining property owners? 

Mr. Rovig. No, none of them. 

Mr. PoMBO. Who wanted to include you? 

Mr. Rovig. A group of environmentalists primarily out of the 
Bozeman area. The Greater Yellowstone Coalition took it upon 
themselves to 

Mr. PoMBO. Forgive me. How close is that to your property? 

Mr. Rovig. By road, Bozeman would be about 150 miles. 

Mr. PoMBO. So they would not be considered locals? 

Mr. Rovig. No. 

Mr. PoMBO. Was it a grassroots movement from within the local 
community that 

Mr. Rovig. Of course not. It is a coalition of national and pos- 
sibly even international environmental groups. 

Mr. PoMBO. I am just trying to square the testimony that we re- 
ceived earlier with what actually happens. We are told that it is 
a grassroots movement, it is local people, it is people nominating 
their own properties. Tell me about the site that you had. Is it 
somewhat unique from the surrounding properties? 

Mr. Rovig. It is unique in that it is private ground. Nearly every- 
thing around us is Federal ground in some fashion or another. But 
topographically and geographically, no, it is not unique. It is in a 
mountain range that goes tens if not hundreds of miles in every di- 
rection. 

Mr. PoMBO. I have had the opportunity to fly over that particular 
area in a little Cessna and it looked the same for a long time. 

Mr. Rovig. It looks the same for a very long time. You fly over 
it in a 727 and it looks the same for quite a while. 

Mr. PoMBO. That it does. 

Mr. Rovig. This property was oftentimes portrayed as being in 
Yellowstone Park when, in fact, it is about three miles northeast 
of the most northeastern corner of the park. As Ms. MacLeod indi- 
cated, it was a mountain range away. In fact, it is two mountain 
ranges away where all of the facilities would be. There would have 
been no possibility of any visual intrusion into the park from the 
proposed operation. 

Mr. PoMBO. You have been in the mining business for a long 
time. 
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Mr. Rovig. Yes, sir. 

Mr. POMBO. I looked at your biography. If you were to go out and 
start a mine today, how difficult would it be to go through U.S. en- 
vironmental standards before you could open that mine? 

Mr. Rovig. Difficult enough that I am not going to try it again. 

Mr. PoMBO. Give me an estimate of months it would take to get 
it approved. 

Mr. Rovig. Well, to give you some specific examples. In the State 
of Montana, one mine trying to be permitted by Asarco, a major 
corporation, has been in the Environmental Impact Statement 
process for twelve years. 

Mr. PoMBO. Twelve years? 

Mr. Rovig. Yes, sir. It is not uncommon in the United States for 
mine permitting to take in excess of five years. That one, I agree, 
is perhaps a bit of an anomaly. But five or more years is not out 
of the norm. 

Mr. PoMBO. In your experience, would you he fairly comfortable 
in testifying here today that any mine that would be approved for 
operation within the United States would be environmentally safe 
and sound? 

Mr. Rovig. Every modern mine that is permitted under the 
NEPA and various State policies in recent years has proven to be 
a very good neighbor, environmentally and in every other way. Too 
often, people are trying to make the case that a mine today will 
result in events that happened yesteryear. But in fact, there are 
more regulations put I think on the mining industry than anything 
but maybe the nuclear industry now. At the New World, we were 
going to have to achieve I believe it was 37 Federal permits and 
about 14 State permits to take that thing forward. 

Mr. PoMBO. The folks that took I think you said a bus tour of 
the site, are you familiar with what countries all of those folks 
were from? 

Mr. Rovig. Right now, I can’t tell you where they were from. 
They were all from well outside the U.S. The chairman was from 
Thailand, I believe one was from Germany, and I don’t know where 
the other two were from. 

Mr. PoMBO. All right. Thank you. 

Mr. Inslee, I will give you an opportunity, or I will go to Ms. 
Chenoweth if you want to question. 

Mr. Inslee is recognized. 

Mr. Inslee. Thank you. 

Mr. Lindsey, what does a Ladies Tress look like, that plant? 

Mr. Lindsey. It grows six to twelve inches high. You know how 
an orchid looks, it has got little spikelets on it that go like that. 

Mr. Inslee. It is not a problem for your cattle operations itself, 
there are no toxins or anything involved? 

Mr. Lindsey. No, sir. Actually, like I said, it is found in five dif- 
ferent places that they know of in Southeast Arizona, four of those 
places are grazed, one place isn’t. It is doing the best, according to 
the Federal Register, on our place, and the other three grazed fol- 
low in suit. It is not doing well where it isn’t grazed because, of 
course, plants grow up around it and nothing poops on it, so it 
doesn’t get the fertilizer and the sunlight that it needs. 
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Mr. Inslee. How do you feel, generally speaking, about efforts to 
preserve that plant? Do you think that is a good idea or not a good 
idea, or does it matter to you? 

Mr. Lindsey. It is a good idea. My family has been preserving 
it for 89 years now. We have been ranching cattle on that place and 
my family has been preserving it for 89 years. See, they don’t have 
a history on this plant. It was found on our place in 1968 by some 
school teachers that took us on a little field trip when I was a 
young kid and they discovered it there. They don’t know if this 
plant grew in every canyon. They don’t know anything about this 
plant. Just all of a sudden it shows up and now we have got an 
environmental group here that has an agenda and so they want it 
listed as endangered. 

Mr. Inslee. Do I take it then that you sort of agree with reason- 
able steps to preserve it, that’s okay with you? 

Mr. Lindsey. Sure. 

Mr. Inslee. Okay. 

Mr. Lindsey. Let me restate that. I’m sorry. Reasonable steps to 
preserve it as long as nobody comes on my private land and tells 
me how to do it. 

Mr. Inslee. Okay. What do you think should be done to help pre- 
serve it? 

Mr. Lindsey. I think we better leave it like it is because if we 
start helping to preserve it, after 89 years in my family of cattle 
grazing and historically from the 1700s cattle have been in that 
area, if we start fencing it off and trying to preserve it, as we as 
humans do, that bugger is going to die. 

Mr. Inslee. Has anybody attempted to restrict your cattle oper- 
ations or ordered you to reduce your number of head or anything 
like that? 

Mr. Lindsey. No, sir, not as of yet. As I said, the Federal Gov- 
ernment, the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service does not have any ju- 
risdiction over that plant and it is not listed with the State yet. 

Mr. Inslee. So at least to date there is no intrusion on your op- 
erations by the Federal Government or these RAMSAR agreement 
folks? 

Mr. Lindsey. Exactly. Today. 

Mr. Inslee. So as I understand it, as of this moment nobody has 
tried to interfere with your operation? 

Mr. Lindsey. No, sir. 

Mr. Inslee. So I guess you are saying you are just concerned 
that could happen in the future? 

Mr. Lindsey. You bet. 

Mr. Inslee. Okay. Now let me tell you what I know about this 
and then I’m going to ask a question. What I know about this trea- 
ty, as far as I can tell, it doesn’t give any international authority 
the right or privilege in any way, shape, or form to impose a regu- 
latory burden on a property owner in the United States. It doesn’t 
give them the ability to order you to reduce your head, it doesn’t 
give them the ability to order you not to graze on that 60 acres 
where this cienega — how do you pronounce that? 

Mr. Lindsey. Cienega. 

Mr. Inslee. Cienega, where that is. It doesn’t give any of these 
groups that authority to do that. What it does do is it allows them 
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apparently to shine some public attention to this issue, but it does 
not give them ability to regulate specifically your operations. 

Now if that is true, if that is true that nobody can regulate your 
land under these treaties, I am not asking you to accept that, if 
that is true, do you have a problem with it then if they can’t regu- 
late it? 

Mr. Lindsey. You bet, because this is my private property, sir. 
That is something that my great-grandfather homesteaded. The 
pursuit of happiness, okay, he wanted to do this. He settled there 
with the Federal Government’s blessing. We don’t need that. The 
Endangered Species Act was signed into law in 1972 and it didn’t 
start biting us on the rear ends until the 1990s. So if that happens 
now, you understand what I am saying. Why do that on private 
property, especially if it doesn’t let anybody have any jurisdiction? 
That is what I asked them about this species, why list it, why go 
through all those hoops, why spend the taxpayers’ money when it 
is found in five places and everyone of those places is private prop- 
erty? Why list it period? Why not just leave us alone? 

Mr. Inslee. I appreciate your comments. My time has run out. 

Mr. Rovig, do I understand that the property you are describing 
that was subject to this potential mine, none of it was in an area 
listed or designated by any of these treaties? Is that accurate? 

Mr. Rovig. When we got there, that is correct. 

Mr. Inslee. Was there a proposal to list your specific identified 
fee-title held property or property that held mineral rights on it, 
was there any designation of your property by any of these trea- 
ties? 

Mr. Rovig. I don’t know how specific the designation was, but 
certainly the whole visit was based on the idea that the New World 
Mine was somehow or other going to endanger Yellowstone Park 
and the area. The whole effort was focused on that point. 

Mr. Inslee. But do I understand correctly, and I have been told 
this is true, I just need you to confirm it or say it is inaccurate, 
that in fact there was no designation of your property under these 
treaties? Is that accurate? 

Mr. Rovig. Specifically, that is correct, yes. 

Mr. Inslee. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. POMBO. Thank you. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. [presiding] It looks like we are going to be 
calling for a vote right away. So I will just finish up with my ques- 
tioning. 

Mr. Lindsey, welcome to the Committee. I have heard you before 
and I appreciate your coming. Regarding the Canelo Hills Lady 
Tresses, I understand that the Nature Conservancy has some prop- 
erty adjacent to yours or very close to yours. 

Mr. Lindsey. Yes, ma’am. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. And are they one of the four properties that 
you were referring to with regards to how successful this endan- 
gered species is? 

Mr. Lindsey. No, ma’am. No, not successful. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Can you tell me, do both properties have simi- 
lar densities of this particular species? 
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Mr. Lindsey. No, ma’am. We have more on our property. Accord- 
ing to the biologist for the Nature Conservancy, there are more 
plants growing on our property. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. And you are grazing on your property? 

Mr. Lindsey. Yes, ma’am. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Okay. Thank you. 

Mr. Rovig, with regards to any potential designation on the New 
World Mine, wasn’t it true that there was an understanding there 
was a buffer zone outside of the designated border for a Biosphere 
Reserve and the World Heritage Site? 

Mr. Rovig. The folks that have self-appointed themselves to take 
care of that area have continually called it the Greater Yellowstone 
Ecosystem, and I believe that is what the World Heritage Com- 
mittee was focusing on is that, yes, there would clearly have to be 
a buffer zone of who knows how large surrounding it. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. But you did not realize that this may impact 
your operation of the mine? You had not been advised of that 
ahead of time? 

Mr. Rovig. We were advised of nothing regarding the U.N. visit, 
that is correct. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Do you think that the World Heritage Com- 
mittee’s action regarding the New World Mine had an adverse ef- 
fect on the New World property at all? 

Mr. Rovig. Oh, I don’t think there is any question about it. It 
was just one of several stepping stones that were used to hijack the 
process. There was an EIS in place that was soon to come out in 
draft form and I think the general consensus was that it would 
come out showing the New World Mine could have gone ahead 
rather smartly and complied with all environmental concerns. I 
think that is the reason that this hijacking took place. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Are you pleased with the outcome? 

Mr. Rovig. I am disgusted with the outcome. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. I am glad to get that on the record. I am, too. 

Mr. Rovig. I am glad to put it on the record. 

[Laughter.] 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Again for the record, wasn’t the New World 
Mine project on private land outside the World Heritage Site? 

Mr. Rovig. It clearly was outside the Yellowstone Park boundary 
by about three miles. It was largely on private land. The reserve 
was about 90 percent under private holdings. Yes, there were some 
mining claims on Eorest Service land that would have been part of 
the project. They would have been primarily mill sites. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. When did discovery take place at that site? 

Mr. Rovig. Discovery of that site took place, as far as we know, 
in the 1860s. But as far as my involvement, I bought the first piece 
of property up there in 1982, acquired the second piece in 1987, 
and we really from 1987 forward made the world class discovery 
of the New World Mine. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. But from discovery until it was taken over, it 
had been in continuous operation? What was the history there? 

Mr. Rovig. Erom 1987, we had continual operations save during 
some of the winter months when it just was impossible. But the 
project certainly was going forward but without some of those site 
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operations. We tried drilling through one winter and it just was not 
physically possible up there. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Okay. But there had been enough activity on 
the mine to keep the site active from discovery until 1987? 

Mr. Rovig. Oh, absolutely. We had six or seven drills running 
most of the time that we could access the property. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you, Mr. Rovig. 

Mr. Lindsey, I understand that you wrote a poem about the pro- 
posal to designate your property as a RAMSAR wetland. 

Mr. Lindsey. Yes, ma’am. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. For the record, I wonder if you would share 
that with the Committee? 

Mr. Lindsey. Yes, ma’am. When I first started, I said a country’s 
most important natural resource is their children and I said that 
my wife and I have nine children, five boys and four girls. With all 
my heart, I want to pass this ranch on to them. Only 2 percent of 
the Nation, as we know, is raising the food for the rest of the 98 
percent because it is a hard way to make a living, and now with 
government regulations it is even harder. And I wrote this poem, 
and I can get kind of emotional when I quote this poem. 

“We was riding on the mountain up above the old Page place, 
right smack dab on top of Page Peak overlooking a lot of space. 

To the northeast lay Aljarita and to south there lay the rough, 
and gathering cows in this country is usually pretty tough. 

But today I wasn’t worried cause I knew I had the best, I had 
my five boys with me, there was Joshua, and Jake, and Nest, 

And little Joe and Nathan they was riding with us too, and when 
it comes to catching wild cows, these boys has caught a few. 

So I sent Joshua and Jake to the northeast and the rest they all 
went south, that left me and my cow dog Sally and she’s a foaming 
at the mouth. 

But I says wait a minute Sally, I need some time to think, and 
I leans across my saddle and my heart begins to sink. 

I says there goes the sixth generation to ranch this old rock pile, 
the cowboy life is what they want, they don’t want that city style. 

But it seems some arm-chair ecologists don’t think that sixth 
generations is enough, cause they’ve got that college learning and 
all that book-reading stuff. 

Well they found an endangered orchid and a water dog and a 
floating plant, and next you know they’ll find a bug or some endan- 
gered ant. 

They want to take away this ranch and take away my right to 
graze, and now an international treaty has been added to this 
maze. 

Soon, one nation indivisible will be governed by foreign laws, by 
countries that can’t even run themselves they’ve got so many flaws. 

Well my great-great-grandpa, my great-grandpa, my grandpa, 
and my dad, each passed this ranch on to their boys and, be it good 
or bad. 

This country is in good enough shape to run javelina, and lions, 
and deer, things I see most everyday and their extinction isn’t 
near. 

Well I guess I’ll just quit worrying. Sally she’s chomping at my 
leg, she wants to catch a cow so bad she’s like a powder keg. 
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And look, them boys they’ve caught a cow and they’ve tied her 
to a tree, but I guess I’ll just quit worrying and ride on down and 
see.” 

Thank you. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you, Mr. Lindsey. That’s a fitting clo- 
sure to this very interesting hearing. 

I want to thank the panelists for your witness and your testi- 
mony on this issue. Thank you very, very much. And as you know, 
you have ten working days to amend your testimony should you 
wish. 

The staff may have questions, likely they will, and so we would 
appreciate your answers to additional questions as quickly as pos- 
sible. 

Thank you very much. 

This hearing is adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 4:30 p.m., the Committee was adjourned, to re- 
convene at the call of the Chair.] 

[Additional material submitted for the record follows.] 
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AMERICAN LAND SOVEREIGNTY PROTECTION ACT— H.R. 883 
BRIEFING PAPER 

INTRODUCTION 

Designation of United Nations’ World Heritage Sites, RAMSAR Sites and Bio- 
sphere Reserves results in centralization of policy-making authority at the Federal 
level, particularly in the Executive Branch. It also results in reduced input into land 
use decisions by state and local government and individuals. These designations 
also affect the use and market value of private lands adjacent to or intermixed with 
Federal lands. The American Land Sovereignty Protection Act (H.R. 883) requires 
specific approval of Congress before any area within the U.S. is included in an inter- 
national land reserve and protects the property rights of neighboring landowners. 
The bill currently has 142 cosponsors. A similar bill, H.R. 901, passed the House 
in the 105th Congress by a vote of 236-191. 

BACKGROUND 

The objectives of H.R. 883 are to preserve the sovereignty of the United States 
over our own lands and to protect state sovereignty and property rights in adjacent 
non-Federal lands. 

H.R. 883 asserts the power of Congress, established by the Constitution, over 
management and use of lands belonging to the United States. The international 
agreement covering World Heritage Sites, for example, largely leaves Congress out 
of the process. The bill reforms this process by requiring clear Congressional ap- 
proval before lands within the United States can be included in these international 
agreements. 

United Nations Biosphere Reserves, RAMSAR Sites and World Heritage Sites are 
under the jurisdiction of the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization (UNESCO). World Heritage Sites are natural sites or cultural monu- 
ments recognized by UNESCO under “The Convention Concerning Protection of the 
World Cultural and Natural Heritage.” RAMSAR Sites are wetlands recognized by 
UNESCO under the “Convention on Wetlands of International Importance espe- 
cially as Waterfowl Habitat.” Biosphere Reserves are part of the U.S. Man and Bio- 
sphere Program which operates in conjunction with a worldwide program under 
UNESCO. The U.S. program operates without legislative direction, is not authorized 
by Congress, nor is the program part of an international treaty. Over 68 percent 
of the land in our National Parks, Preserves and Monuments have been designated 
as a United Nations World Heritage Site, Biosphere Reserve or both. Biosphere Re- 
serves alone cover an area about the size of Colorado, our eighth largest state. 
There are now 47 UNESCO Biosphere Reserves, 15 RAMSAR Sites and 20 World 
Heritage Sites in the United States. 

ANALYSIS 

In creating international land use designations, such as Biosphere Reserves, 
World Heritage and RAMSAR Sites, through Executive Branch action, the United 
States may be indirectly implementing international treaties, such as the Conven- 
tion on Biological Diversity, to which the United States is not a party or which the 
United States Senate has refused to ratify. For example, the Strategic Plan for the 
U.S. Biosphere Reserve Program published in 1994 by the U.S. State Department 
states that a goal of the U.S. Biosphere Reserve Program is to “create a national 
network of biosphere reserves that represents the biogeographical diversity of the 
United States and fulfills the internationally established roles and functions 
of biosphere reserves [emphasis added].” Furthermore, the Seville Strategy for 
Biosphere Reserves, which was adopted in late 1995 and establishes the inter- 
national goals of the Man and Biosphere Program, recommends that participating 
countries “integrate biosphere reserves in strategies for biodiversity conservation 
and sustainable use, in plans for protected areas, and in the national biological di- 
versity, strategies and action plans provided for in Article 6 of the Convention on 
Biological diversity.” 

Also disturbing is that designation of Biosphere Reserves and World Heritage 
Sites rarely involve consulting the public and local governments. In fact, UNESCO 
policy apparently discourages an open nomination process for World Heritage Sites. 
The Operational Guidelines for the Implementation of the World Heritage Conven- 
tion state: 

“In all cases, as to maintain the objectivity of the evaluation process and to avoid 
possible embarrassment to those concerned. State [national] parties should refrain 
from giving undue publicity to the fact that a property has been nominated for in- 
scription pending the final decision of the Committee on the nomination in question. 
Participation of the local people in the nomination process is essential to make them 
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feel a shared responsibility with the State party in the maintenance of the site, but 
should not prejudice future decision-making by the committee.” 

A number of local elected officials have testified in previous oversight hearings 
that they were never consulted about plans to designate Biosphere Reserves and 
World Heritage Sites in their areas. 

In making these international land designations, the United States promises to 
protect designated areas and regulate surrounding lands if necessary to protect the 
designated site. Honoring these agreements could force the Federal Government to 
prohibit or limit some uses of private lands outside the boundaries of the designated 
area unless our country wants to break a pledge to other nations. At a minimum, 
this puts U.S. land policy-makers in an awkward position. Federal regulatory ac- 
tions could cause a significant adverse impact on the value of private property and 
on the local and regional economy. The involvement of the World Heritage Com- 
mittee in the Environmental Impact Statement process for the New World Mine 
Project, which was located on privately owned land near Yellowstone National Park, 
exemplifies this problem. Creation of a buffer zone, possibly ten times as large as 
the park was suggested by at least one member of the Committee. 

It is clear from the Yellowstone example, that at best. World Heritage Site and 
Biosphere Reserve designations give the international community an open invitation 
to interfere in domestic land use decisions. More seriously, the underlying inter- 
national land use agreements potentially have several significant adverse effects on 
the American system of government. The policy-making authority is farther central- 
ized at the Federal/Executive Branch level, and the role that the ordinary citizen 
has in the making of this policy through their elected representatives is diminished. 
The Executive Branch may also invoke these agreements in an attempt to adminis- 
tratively achieve an action within the jurisdiction of Congress, but without con- 
sulting Congress. 

LEGISLATIVE HE A RING 

Ten witnesses, including the Hon. Jeane J. Kirkpatrick, Ambassador to the U.N. 
during President Reagan’s Administration, will testify at the legislative hearing on 
H.R. 883, at 1:30 p.m. on March 18, 1999. Eor the Administration, Ms. Melinda L. 
Kimble, Acting Assistant Secretary of State for Oceans and International Environ- 
mental and Scientific Affairs, will testify on behalf of the State Department and Ms. 
Kate Stevenson, Associate Director for Cultural Resources, Stewardship and Part- 
nership, National Park Service, will testify on behalf of the Interior Department. Dr. 
Jeremy Rabkin, a professor in the Department of Government at Cornell University, 
will discuss the Constitutional problems with international agreements such as the 
Convention Concerning Protection of the World Cultural and Natural Heritage. Re- 
maining witnesses include a former mining executive associated with the New 
World Project, an Arizona rancher, a representative from the Concerned Women for 
America, a representative from a historical preservation group and a representative 
from a labor organization. 

Staff Contact: John Rishel (x60242). 


Statement of Jeane Kirkpatrick, Leavey Professor, Georgetown University, 
Senior Eellow, American Enterprise Institute 

I thank the Committee for inviting me to comment on H.R. 883. My comments 
will he brief and reflect my U.N. experience and reflection on that experience. 

1. I served as U.S. Permanent Representative to the United Nations at the time 
the United States made the decision to withdraw from UNESCO. We made that de- 
cision slowly and carefully because the fraud, waste and mismanagement of that or- 
ganization had reached truly shocking levels and resisted our serious efforts at re- 
form. I note that neither the Bush nor the Clinton Administration has proposed re- 
joining UNESCO. (There is general agreement that very modest progress has been 
made in UNESCO’s practices.) The United States, however, continued to participate 
in the Biosphere Reserve Program and the World Heritage List Program sponsored 
by UNESCO. 

2. I note that the United Nations is a highly political body in which most coun- 
tries act on most issues on the basis of group identifications and blocs, (rather than 
a conception of a general good). A large portion of the issues with which the U.N. 
deals pit haves against have nots even though these dimensions have little rel- 
evance to the issues at hand in any particular case. Most alignments on most issues 
are highly unfavorable to the United States and there is little we can do to change 
this. The most powerful, more less permanent majority, is the bloc of less developed 
countries still usually called the G-77. It’s positions usually reflect “Third World” 
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ideology. The continuing influence of formerly colonial countries — United Kingdom, 
France, Belgium, Netherlands — in these countries gives those governments a sub- 
stantially larger influence in and on the G-77 than the United States. It is also 
worth noting that the European Union itself constitutes a bloc of 16-17 members 
(votes) while the United States is one. The point is that the United States has a 
permanent disadvantage in U.N. arenas. 

3. The 1972 Convention Concerning the Protection of the World Cultural and Nat- 
ural Heritage provides a system for international recognition for sites of great cul- 
tural, historic or natural significance. The World Heritage Committee developed a 
list of World Heritage Sites of which there are now some four dozen sites in the 
United States. Like the “Man and the Biosphere Program,” RAMSAR and Biosphere 
Reserves, the World Heritage Sites are “overseen” by UNESCO. These oversight 
functions are sometimes intrusive and these programs have become very controver- 
sial, especially after the involvement of the World Heritage Committee in the Crown 
Butte Mine controversy by putting Yellowstone Park on its list of sites “in danger.” 

Currently, over one hundred Congressmen have responded to this growing con- 
troversy by sponsoring an “American land Sovereignty Protection Act,” which will 
require that Congress approve on a case by case basis international land designa- 
tions in the United States, restore Congressional oversight of these programs, pro- 
tect the rights of private owners since the Article 4, Section 3 of the U.S. Constitu- 
tion states: “The Congress shall have Power to dispose of and make all needful 
Rules and Regulations respecting the Territory or other Property belonging to the 
United States.” 

At issue is who will decide, who should decide, and what would be the con- 
sequences of giving Congress a larger role versus permitting the role of UNESCO 
oversight in the United States to continue and to continue to expand. 

The Administration considers this legislation an unnecessary and undesirable vio- 
lation of international obligation; which have been assumed and not compatible with 
sound conservation and environmental policy. 

Supporters of this legislation believe that it restores Congress’ constitutional role, 
protects property rights and American sovereignty, and will result in a solid, sound 
environmental policy. 

I agree. International committees — whatever the substance of their decisions — do 
not represent the American people and cannot be held accountable by them. They 
do not know American problems in detail, do not feel the consequences of their deci- 
sions and suffer no penalties for their mistakes. Nothing less than self-government 
and private property are at stake. 


Statement of Melinda L. Kimble, Acting Assistant Secretary of State for 

Oceans and International Environmental and Scientific Affairs, Depart- 
ment OF State 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee: 

Thank you for providing the opportunity to comment on H.R. 883. I am here today 
because this bill includes specific provisions relating to oversight of the Convention 
on the Protection of the World Cultural and Natural Heritage (known as “the World 
Heritage Convention”), the U.S. Man and the Biosphere Program (called “U.S. 
MAB”) and also has impact upon the Ramsar Convention on Wetlands. These are 
initiatives that the Department of State supports, either administratively or finan- 
cially, or both. They are components of the Administration’s international strategy 
for environmental diplomacy. 

As you know, environmental issues form a cornerstone of United States foreign 
policy. Modest investments on behalf of the environment, at home and abroad, bring 
significant payoffs to our national economy, health, domestic environment, and qual- 
ity of life. In pursuing this mandate, the United States has a strong policy of inter- 
national engagement on environmental issues. Secretary Albright has stated: 
“Today, environmental issues are part of the mainstream of American foreign pol- 
icy.” 

The World Heritage Convention and the U.S. Man and the Biosphere Program 
contribute to this overall mission. Both function well, at minimal cost and with 
minimal burden on our government and our citizens. Aside from aiding in inter- 
national environmental diplomacy and providing a forum by which the United 
States has been able to assert successfully influence and leadership, they provide 
economic benefits to the U.S. (especially with regard to tourism), and our U.S. Man 
and the Biosphere Program provides a valuable framework for international sci- 
entific cooperation on the environment. 
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The Administration agrees that the public and the Congress have the right to par- 
ticipate in decisions related to the nomination and recognition process for World 
Heritage Sites and Biosphere Reserves, and should have a reasonable opportunity 
to do so. However, this legislation also addresses concerns that are not grounded 
in the actual provisions or implementation of these existing international agree- 
ments or programs. This bill would take what is currently a bottom-up, grass-roots 
approach and impose cumbersome top-down approval processes. Therefore, the De- 
partment of State strongly opposes H.R. 883. If this legislation were to pass, the 
Secretary of State would recommend a veto. 

World Heritage Convention 

The Convention on the Protection of the World Cultural and Natural Heritage is 
a landmark conservation agreement that helps draw international attention to the 
unique natural or cultural significance of sites such as the Cathedral of Chartres, 
the Pyramids at Giza, the Serengeti National Park, the Taj Mahal, and the Grand 
Canyon. 

The United States was the principal architect of the Convention. President Nixon 
stated at the time: 

“It would befitting . . . for the nations of the world to agree to the principle that 
there are certain areas of such unique worldwide value that they should be treated 
as part of the heritage of all mankind and accorded special recognition as a World 
Heritage Trust. Such an arrangement would impose no limitations on the sovereignty 
of those nations which choose to participate, but would extend special international 
recognition to the areas which qualify and would make available technical and other 
assistance to assist in their protection and management.” Statement by Richard 
Nixon, Feb. 8, 1971, in Dept, of State Bulletin, Vol. LVIX, No. 1653, 1971, P. 256. 

Following the conclusion of negotiations in 1972, the United States became the 
first country to ratify the Convention, in December, 1973. The U.S. plays a strong 
leadership role in the Convention and is currently completing its second six-year 
term on the twenty-one member World Heritage Committee. 

The Convention respects the sovereignty of countries on whose territory World 
Heritage sites are located. It makes clear that the responsibility for identifying and 
delineating such sites rests with the national governments that are Party to the 
Convention. It specifies in article 6(1) that the international community’s duty to co- 
operate for the protection of world heritage occurs within a context of full deference 
to “the sovereignty of the . . . [nations] ... on whose territory the cultural and 
natural heritage” is located, and “without prejudice to property rights provided by 
national legislation.” 

The World Heritage Convention plays a key role in promoting global support for 
environmental conservation and cultural preservation, advances U.S. interests in 
these global values, and serves as a key element in our international environmental 
conservation program. With its 152 participating nations, the Convention is one of 
the most widely accepted international conservation treaties. It provides a mecha- 
nism for U.S. leadership and influence with many of its international partners. 

Under the World Heritage Convention, each nation nominates its own most im- 
portant natural and cultural sites and pledges to take the necessary steps to pre- 
serve and protect them under their own legal systems. The treaty, implementing 
legislation, and program regulations mandate a process that is orderly, predictable, 
and exacting, requiring a minimum of more than two years between the proposal 
of a site and its consideration by the World Heritage Committee. 

The U.S. nomination process is clearly delineated in law and regulation (Title IV 
of the Historic Preservation Act Amendments of 1980 and 36 CFR 73 — World Herit- 
age Convention). Under the regulations, the National Park Service staffs the Inter- 
agency Panel on World Heritage, which is advisory to and chaired by the Assistant 
Secretary for Fish and Wildlife and Parks. The Panel meets in public sessions to 
consider proposed nominations and to review completed studies. 

Relevant Committees of the House and Senate are notified of all pending pro- 
posals and are again informed when the Department of the Interior has decided to 
nominate a site. Over the years, when Members of Congress have commented, they 
have commonly supported proposed nominations in their respective states. 

U.S. Man and The Biosphere Program 

The Man and the Biosphere (MAB) Program was established by resolution of the 
16th General Conference of UNESCO in 1971 as a voluntary and cooperative science 
program to promote the study of the interaction of the earth’s human and natural 
systems. Contrary to the assertions of many opponents of the program, MAB is in- 
tended to explore the relationship between people and their environment and not 
to remove people from their land. 
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The U.S. began to participate in MAB in 1974. When the U.S. left UNESCO in 
1984, the Reagan Administration recommended that Congress continue to provide 
funds to allow for an independent U.S. Man and the Biosphere Program, given the 
benefits of voluntary scientific cooperation. This was done with the understanding 
that there would be continued cooperation as appropriate between U.S. MAB and 
the UNESCO MAB Program. 

In this capacity the U.S. MAB Program continues today, pursuing national and 
international efforts in cooperative environmental science. The Department of State 
provides a small administrative Secretariat to coordinate the U.S. Man and the Bio- 
sphere program, with the voluntary collaboration and support of about a dozen Fed- 
eral agencies. 

At the international level, U.S. MAB promotes pairings of biosphere reserves for 
comparative study. On a regional scale, cooperation among biosphere reserves is fa- 
cilitating scientific and technical exchanges that benefit both scientists and land 
managers. For example, in the tri-national region of the Petan Rainforest of Mexico, 
Guatemala and Belize, U.S. MAB supports efforts that bring park managers and sci- 
entists together across boundaries to deal with common conservation issues. In Ken- 
tucky, county land managers and development authorities utilize the biosphere re- 
serve to protect water quality in Mammoth Cave National Park and the sur- 
rounding area. 

The U.S. MAB Program promotes information sharing among MAB sites around 
the world. U.S. MAB’s various software innovations have been adopted in North 
America, Europe, and Latin America. MABFauna and MABFlora are highly success- 
ful database products produced by U.S. MAB for sharing information about plants 
and animals in protected areas. Another initiative, MABNet Americas, was high- 
lighted by the Bolivia Summit on Sustainable Development as a model for inte- 
grated scientific data exchange in this hemisphere. These U.S. MAB efforts towards 
data standardization are an important contribution to the on-going development of 
the InterAmerican Biodiversity Information Network (lABIN) and network through 
which biological information is shared throughout the Western Hemisphere. 

U.S. biosphere reserves are an important part of the U.S. MAB Program. How- 
ever, we recognize there has been considerable confusion about the definition of a 
biosphere reserve. “Biosphere reserve” is a title granted to a protected area or series 
of protected areas that conduct exemplary programs in conservation, science, and 
management of natural resources. Biosphere reserves foster cooperation and vol- 
untary implementation of activities that improve the relationship among commu- 
nities, economic enterprises, and those who manage natural resources. Although 
U.S. biosphere reserves take various forms, the typical U.S. biosphere reserve is 
synonymous with a national park or national forest. However, private conservation 
organizations and even a private landowner have sought biosphere reserve status 
for their lands. The added recognition as a biosphere reserve provides national and 
international prestige. At present there are 47 biosphere reserves in the United 
States. 

At this time, nominations for U.S. biosphere reserves are initiated at the local 
level by volunteers who form a committee to seek international recognition for their 
conservation efforts. Letters of concurrence are generated by local interest groups 
and local and state government representatives; these letters must be attached to 
each nomination package. Landowner approval is required for a property to be in- 
cluded. Participation in the U.S. Biosphere Reserve program is voluntary and does 
not alter the rights of private landowners or those of local, state, or national land 
management authorities. 

The global network of biosphere reserves includes areas where national and local 
commitments have been made to long-term environmental monitoring, interdiscipli- 
nary research, and environmental education. As with World Heritage and Ramsar 
wetlands sites, the MAB sites in the U.S. are managed under the relevant Federal 
and/or state laws and regulations. There is no international regulatory framework. 
The day-to-day management of these areas does not change because of Biosphere 
Reserve recognition. 

MAB activities that further U.S. interests include projects that: 

•Brought together policy makers, social scientists and natural scientists to 
produce specific strategies for restoring a healthy Everglades while also pre- 
serving the social and economic structures of South Florida. 

•Fostered an agreement signed by former Governor Symington of Arizona in 
1996 and his counterpart from the adjacent Mexican state of Sonora, Manlio 
Beltrones to promote cooperation between the protected areas of the region. 
•Developed a local tourism plan for the Southern Appalachian Biosphere Re- 
serve which benefited the community of Pittman Center, Tennessee. 
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• Played a key role in the effort to restore the Coho salmon to areas of Northern 
California through the Golden Gate Biosphere Reserve. 

Continuing international collaborations (mainly with nations in Latin America, 
Europe, and the Newly Independent States of the Former Soviet Union) are of im- 
portance to the Department of State because they further the Administration’s goal 
of fostering wise environmental stewardship around the world while at the same 
time strengthening relations between the U.S. and key counterpart nations. The 
Man and the Biosphere Program has a significant role here, especially in inter- 
national scientific exchange. 

H.R. 883 

H.R. 883, like its predecessors H.R. 901 and S. 691, appears to be based on the 
mistaken belief that the World Heritage Convention and the U.S. Man and the Bio- 
sphere Program threaten U.S. sovereignty, mandate land-use regimes, restrict the 
rights of private landowners or exclude the public from the nomination and recogni- 
tion process. The main purpose of World Heritage and the MAB Biosphere Reserve 
Program is to award recognition to sites of exceptional ecological, scientific, or cul- 
tural importance. Neither program regulates the management of these sites nor af- 
fects the land-use rights of the country in which they are located. 

H.R. 883 seeks to legislate the process of nomination of World Heritage or Bio- 
sphere Reserve sites. In fact, local initiative already plays a key role in the nomina- 
tion process for U.S. sites, involving local stakeholders, state and local governments, 
and the Federal Government. As mentioned earlier, the nomination process for 
World Heritage Sites is clearly delineated in law and regulation and includes full 
and appropriate public and congressional participation. This legislation could pose 
an unwarranted barrier to site nominations by local communities. 

The process of Biosphere Reserve recognition and the functioning of recognized 
Biosphere Reserves is increasingly based on consultation and initiative of local 
stakeholders, state, and local governments. We believe these initiatives work well 
and with ample local involvement. In the Catskills there was disagreement about 
biosphere reserve nomination and as a result the nomination was duly withdrawn. 
In the Ozarks, there was citizen concern over nomination, and, again, it proceeded 
no further. The State Department has not received a single letter from any state 
governor or any local elected official requesting the abolition or de-listing of any 
U.S. biosphere reserve or World Heritage site. Also, we have not received any letters 
or studies documenting that any past listing of a biosphere reserve or World Herit- 
age site has harmed the value of adjacent private property. 

It is clear, however, that MAB is often misunderstood. We are committed to both 
clarifying tbe program’s operations and ensuring appropriate public and congres- 
sional notification and consultation during the nomination process. We believe that 
the bill, H.R. 1801, introduced in the 105th Congress by Congressmen George 
Brown and George Miller, addresses these issues and provides a good legislative 
base for improved functioning of U.S. MAB. 

Moreover, section 5 of H.R. 883 restricts international agreements generally, with 
respect to the nomination, classification, or designation of Federal lands for con- 
servation purposes. The effects of this more general section are difficult to evaluate. 
We are concerned that, given the provision’s current breadth, it would likely have 
unintended impacts that could hamper the United States’ ability to fully participate 
in existing bilateral and multilateral agreements. 

Specifically, we are concerned about the effect of this section on U.S. implementa- 
tion of and participation in the Ramsar Convention on Wetlands. President Reagan 
submitted this Convention to the Senate, which provided advice and consent to rati- 
fication in 1986. The Convention reflects a broad-based concern over the loss of wet- 
land habitats and their dependent resources, and recognition of their vital role in 
preservation of migratory birds. 

Our membership and international participation in the Ramsar Convention pro- 
vides many benefits. Most prominent is reinforcement of the protection of a whole 
range of wetland-loving migratory birds, including many important game species 
(ducks, geese, coots, rails, etc.). The network of Ramsar sites in Canada, the U.S. 
and Mexico supports safe breeding and wintering sites for these waterfowl and 
gamebirds — birds that generate significant income in the U.S. through hunting re- 
lated enterprises as well as those associated with nature appreciation and bird 
watching. 

Like the World Heritage Convention, the Ramsar Convention makes clear that 
the responsibility for identifying and for protecting wetlands of international impor- 
tance that are suitable for listing under the Convention rests with the country in 
whose territory the site is located. It also states that the inclusion of a wetland in 
the Ramsar list, “does not prejudice the exclusive sovereign rights of the Con- 
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tracting Party in whose territory the wetland is situated.” There are currently 17 
designated Ramsar sites in the United States. 

Conclusion: 

We believe that U.S. participation in the World Heritage Convention, the U.S. 
Man and the Biosphere Program and the Ramsar Convention on Wetlands serve im- 
portant national interests and help link national and international initiatives with 
local stakeholders. Recognition of Everglades National Park as a World Heritage 
site, as a biosphere reserve and as a Ramsar site has added no management restric- 
tions and yet has provided worldwide recognition that is a source of pride and addi- 
tional economic opportunity to the local communities. Moreover, U.S. leadership in 
the World Heritage Convention, the Man and the Biosphere Program, and the 
Ramsar Convention encourages other nations to similarly cherish and care for sig- 
nificant sites in their countries. 

In conclusion, the Department of State strongly opposes H.R. 883. Recognition of 
a U.S. site as a World Heritage site, a biosphere reserve or a Ramsar Wetlands of 
International Importance in no way undermines U.S. sovereignty over such sites. 
Such recognition does not impose additional Federal land use restrictions over such 
areas or the abutting region. H.R. 883 would create unnecessary bureaucratic bur- 
dens on U.S. government agencies and would impose top-down controls on what is 
currently a bottoms-up nomination process. We believe this legislation runs counter 
to the U.S. role in supporting both local and global environmental cooperation. This 
bill would greatly impede the nomination of new sites under the World Heritage 
Convention, biosphere reserves under the MAB Program and Wetlands of Inter- 
national Importance under the Ramsar Convention. 

This concludes my statement, Mr. Chairman. I will be happy to take any ques- 
tions that you may have. 


Statement of Brooks B. Yeager, Deputy Assistant Secretary for Policy and 
International Affairs, Department of the Interior 

Mr. Chairman, members of the Committee, thank you for the opportunity to ap- 
pear before you today to present the views of the Department of the Interior on H.R. 
883, the American Land Sovereignty Protection Act. The chief effect of this legisla- 
tion would be to place cumbersome and unwise restrictions on U.S. participation in 
the World Heritage Convention and other international conservation agreements. 
Ironically, these agreements were, in many cases, the product of U.S. world con- 
servation leadership and have been supported by Presidents of both parties going 
back to President Nixon. Through them, the United States has been successful in 
engaging many other nations of the world in the effort to establish and protect na- 
tional parks and to better conserve unique and important natural and cultural re- 
sources worldwide. The restrictions on participation and the burdensome new re- 
quirements of H.R. 883 appear to be a response to worries that these agreements 
in some way diminish U.S. sovereignty over our own parks and refuges — but noth- 
ing could be further from the truth. Because the restrictions of H.R. 883 are unnec- 
essary, and would unwisely weaken the worldwide conservation leadership and in- 
fluence that the United States has earned, we must strongly oppose this bill. If this 
legislation were to pass, the Secretary of the Interior would recommend a veto. 

U.S. participation in the World Heritage Convention and other international con- 
servation agreements has benefited parks and adjacent communities and has been 
helpful to U.S. foreign policy objectives. Both the idea of national parks and the 
World Heritage Convention, originating a century apart, are American ideas that 
are universally acclaimed and accepted worldwide. Their international acceptance is 
a continuous affirmation of the United States’ prestige and global influence. U.S. 
participation in international conservation agreements insures that these ideals con- 
tinue to extend their reach and also that U.S. sites receive the prestige and recogni- 
tion they deserve, on par with that enjoyed internationally by the Great Pyramids 
of Egypt, Victoria Falls, the Serengeti Plain, and Vatican City. 

World Heritage designation does not impose any particular new management re- 
quirements; it often presents new opportunities. In Hawaii, the World Heritage des- 
ignation of Hawaii Volcanoes National Park is serving as the linchpin in a strategy 
to draw more tourists to the island, and is an element of the town of Volcano’s stra- 
tegic planning. At Wrangell-St. Elias and Glacier Bay, two parks that are listed 
jointly with Canadian parks across the border, World Heritage designation has re- 
sulted in direct cooperation with Canada on mountain rescue, managing traffic, and 
rescue operations on the Alsek River. The Reagan administration recognized the 
value of such designations when it chose to highlight one of its major initiatives in 
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private-sector fundraising for parks — the restoration of the Statue of Liberty — by 
nominating the Statue to the World Heritage List in 1984. 

H.R. 883 attempts to fix alleged problems that do not exist. American sovereignty 
is not at risk. First, international agreements, such as the World Heritage Conven- 
tion, do not in any way exclude Congress from exercising oversight of land manage- 
ment decisions, nor could they ever do so. Second, the nomination processes for the 
various international conservation designations are generally consultative and are 
based on conservation measures already in place at the local level. Third, land-use 
decisions pertaining to internationally recognized sites remain the sole responsi- 
bility of the sovereign nation in which the site is located. In the United States, such 
decisions fall under the jurisdiction of the appropriate Federal, state, or local gov- 
ernments, tribes, or private property owners, and are subject to the domestic laws 
already in place. 

The designation of sites under the World Heritage Convention and other such 
agreements has no more effect on national law in the U.S. or elsewhere, than does 
the winning of a Nobel Prize or an Olympic Medal. The United Nations does not 
gain any authority to dictate land-management decisions in any country or at any 
level. This Administration has no intention to cede sovereignty over U.S. lands to 
international organizations; neither did the five previous administrations, both Re- 
publican and Democratic, which have all participated enthusiastically in the inter- 
national conservation agreements targeted by this bill. 

Nor is there any evidence that international recognition restricts land use or stops 
economic growth. To the contrary. World Heritage sites, U.S. Biosphere Reserves, 
and Ramsar designations have been embraced in many local areas of the U.S. as 
value-added designations, which increase partnerships among Federal, state and 
local governments, and private property owners for mutual benefit. Additionally, 
they have contributed to increases in tourism, which is especially vital to local 
economies, and have fostered research on important environmental problems. 

Rather than being harmful to local and community interests, a World Heritage 
designation appears to be economically beneficial to those near designated sites, es- 
pecially an attraction for foreign tourists. During the period 1990-1995, visitation 
to U.S. World Heritage parks increased 9.4 percent, as opposed to a 4.2 percent in- 
crease for all national parks. There is evidence to suggest that a significant part 
of the increase derived from increased international tourism; World Heritage des- 
ignation makes it more likely that foreign visitors, especially those with specialized 
interests, will learn about and visit the parks. 

For example, Wrangell-St. Elias National Park reports that an increase in foreign 
visitation from Europe, currently at 10 percent, may be due to its World Heritage 
designation. Grand Canyon National Park, where foreign visitation is roughly 40 
percent, reports that foreign visitation is more likely as a result of a World Heritage 
designation than to an individual nation’s “national park” designation. Given that 
the total economic benefit of the Grand Canyon to the surrounding region is esti- 
mated at $350 to $700 million per year, the impact of the World Heritage designa- 
tion is clearly salutary there. 

H.R. 883 

H.R. 883 would unduly restrict the legal and administrative framework for imple- 
mentation of important U.S. commitments to international environmental coopera- 
tion, which have traditionally enjoyed bipartisan support in Congress and the Exec- 
utive Branch. It would also allow those who oppose cooperative efforts in inter- 
national conservation on ideological grounds to block the efforts of communities to 
utilize these agreements for their own benefit. Section 3 of the bill would amend 
the National Historic Preservation Act of 1966, as amended, to require express au- 
thorization by Congress of each future nomination of Eederal sites for inclusion in 
the World Heritage List. It would also instruct the Secretary of the Interior to object 
to the inclusion of any property (including private lands) in the U.S. on the List of 
World Heritage in Danger, absent authorization by a Joint Resolution of Congress. 
Section 4 would establish a similar congressional authorization process for biosphere 
reserve designations. It would prohibit the nomination of new biosphere reserves for 
international recognition under UNESCO and void the designation of all existing 
biosphere reserves unless authorizing legislation is passed by December 31, 2000. 
The bill unnecessarily encumbers what are now modest, grass roots-based programs 
that fulfill our commitment to environmental stewardship in the world. 

The amendments to the National Historic Preservation Act, that would be made 
under Section 3, would require the Secretary of the Interior to make a determina- 
tion of any adverse effects on commercially viable uses should an area be nominated 
as a World Heritage site or be placed on the List of World Heritage in Danger. The 
adverse effects must be considered for lands being nominated or listed and also for 
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all lands within 10 miles of the area. However, since designating an area as a World 
Heritage site or listing it as “in danger” does not change U.S. law, nor impose land- 
use restrictions, the designation cannot adversely affect commercially viable uses. 
Also, sections 3 and 4 of the bill set additional reporting requirements for all areas 
that have been recognized as World Heritage Sites or Biosphere Reserves. This is 
a burdensome and unnecessary requirement and flies in the face of recent congres- 
sional action to eliminate unneeded reports to Congress. 

With respect to the legal effect of the World Heritage Convention, the Congres- 
sional Research Service said in its May 3, 1996 report, “World Heritage Convention 
and U.S. National Parks,” that: “The Convention has no role or authority beyond 
listing sites and offering technical advice and assistance.” The clear understanding 
that the Convention carries no land management authority or obligation goes back 
to President Nixon’s statement on the issue. 

The case of “biosphere reserves” established in connection with UNESCO’s Man 
and the Biosphere program similarly admits no international control of U.S. lands. 
Indeed, the charter document for the UNESCO program clearly states that, “Bio- 
sphere Reserves, each of which remain under the sole sovereignty of the State 
where it is situated and thereby submitted to State legislation only, form a world 
network in which participation by States is voluntary.” (As used in this quote the 
word “State” refers to sovereign nations.) 

World Heritage 

The World Heritage Convention, a foreign policy initiative of the Nixon Adminis- 
tration, has been a cornerstone of U.S. international environmental foreign policy 
for a quarter century. The U.S. played a notable leadership role in drafting the Con- 
vention and was the first signatory in 1973. The Senate ratified the Treaty by a 
margin of 95-0. Although 156 nations now participate, the U.S. has continued its 
leadership role, twice serving as chair, and currently completing a second consecu- 
tive 6-year term on the World Heritage Committee. 

It is noteworthy that, although the Reagan Administration chose to withdraw the 
United States from UNESCO, that Administration opted to remain active in World 
Heritage and promulgated the program regulations, still in force, that made the pro- 
gram fully operative in the U.S. Under President Bush, in 1992, Secretary of the 
Interior Manuel Lujan hosted the meeting of the World Heritage Committee, in 
Santa Ee, New Mexico, the second time in the Committee’s more than 20 years of 
active work that it met in the U.S. 

Under the World Heritage Convention, each nation nominates its own most im- 
portant natural and cultural sites and agrees to take the necessary steps to preserve 
and protect them under its own legal systems. In fact, a nation can only nominate 
a site within its own border and no nation can nominate a site in another nation. 
The treaty, implementing legislation, and program regulations mandate a process 
that is orderly, predictable, and exacting, requiring a minimum of more than two 
years between the proposal of a site for study and its consideration by the World 
Heritage Committee. 

The U.S. nomination process is completely voluntary and clearly delineated in law 
and regulation (Title IV of the Historic Preservation Act Amendments of 1980 and 
36 CFR Part 73). Under the regulations, the National Park Service staffs the Inter- 
agency Panel on World Heritage, which is advisory to and chaired by the Assistant 
Secretary for Fish and Wildlife and Parks. The Panel meets in public sessions to 
consider proposed nominations and to review completed studies. Proposals to nomi- 
nate sites have originated from private organizations and citizens and local govern- 
ments as well as from park superintendents. Every proposed nomination must have 
a strictly defined boundary. The criteria and documentation requirements for nomi- 
nation are highly selective; many proposed properties have been turned down or de- 
ferred for cause. Relevant committees of the House and Senate are notified of all 
pending proposals and again informed when the Department has decided to nomi- 
nate a property. Over the years, when Members of Congress have commented on 
proposed sites, they have overwhelmingly supported proposed nominations in their 
respective states. 'This existing congressional input has worked very well. No site 
has been nominated if its nomination did not enjoy overwhelming support from both 
local leaders and the State’s congressional delegation. 

Since 1979, when Yellowstone and Mesa Verde were placed on the World Heritage 
List, 18 other U.S. sites have been added, for a total of 20. A handful of others have 
been nominated but not listed. No new proposed nominations are being actively con- 
sidered. The World Heritage Committee, composed of representatives elected from 
21 member countries, reviews all national nominations. At present, 582 properties 
have been listed. The Committee also places properties on the List of World Herit- 
age in Danger. Only the Committee can place properties on either List. Neither list- 
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ing as a World Heritage Site nor inclusion on the List of World Heritage in Danger 
supersedes or diminishes United States sovereignty. Neither imposes any legal re- 
quirement for U.S. sites heyond those already contained in U.S. law. The World 
Heritage Committee does not acquire management authority over World Heritage 
Sites hy virtue of any listing. 

The U.S. World Heritage nomination process is fully respectful of private property 
rights. Affirmative concurrence is required from all non-Federal owners before prop- 
erties can he nominated for inclusion on the World Heritage List. The two private 
U.S. properties on the World Heritage List are Monticello and Taos Puehlo. Three 
other properties in the United States or Puerto Rico are on the World Heritage List. 
These are the University of Virginia in Charlottesville, Virginia owned hy the Com- 
monwealth of Virginia and Cahokia Mounds and La Fortaleza in San Juan, Puerto 
Rico owned hy the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. The nominations for all these 
sites enjoyed the full support of all relevant stakeholders. 

U.S. Biosphere Reserves 

Though the Department of the Interior plays a leading role for the U.S. under the 
World Heritage Convention, it plays a cooperative role in our participation in the 
Man and the Biosphere Program. As with World Heritage Sites, the designation and 
management of U.S. Biosphere Reserves provide benefits from international recogni- 
tion, and allow U.S. sites to be linked to a global network for cooperation in science, 
education, and technical assistance. Recognition does not pose a threat to the sov- 
ereignty of American lands, it does not impose new management requirements on 
public lands, and it does not impose new land-use or regulatory restrictions on pri- 
vate property owners. In addition, designation does not imply any intent on the part 
of the Federal Government to acquire property in the surrounding area. 

There are 47 designated biosphere reserves in the United States. Biosphere re- 
serves represent purely voluntary commitments on the part of land managers to em- 
phasize conservation, science and education as they seek solutions to issues of con- 
servation and development in cooperation with local residents, governments, and 
other parties in their region. The purposes of these associations are to facilitate the 
discovery of practical solutions to complex conservation and development problems 
by providing a science-based framework for pursuing common goals. This coopera- 
tive setting allows each party to share resource and economic expertise that no one 
group could obtain on its own. Biosphere reserve recognition is proposed by local en- 
tities, in consultation with local governments and other interested parties. Approval 
by landowners, public and private, is required. As a matter of practice, when such 
proposals appear to have been developed without sufficient local consultation, or 
where local opposition is obvious, they have been returned with guidance regarding 
the need for local support. 

Mammoth Cave is a good example of this program. The Mammoth Cave Area Bio- 
sphere Reserve was designated in 1990 and includes Mammoth Cave National Park 
and its primary groundwater recharge basins. The Barren River Area Development 
District (BRADD), which is chartered by the Commonwealth of Kentucky and is re- 
sponsible for regional planning within the ten-county area surrounding Mammoth 
Cave, selected the U.S. biosphere reserve model as the tool to address regional 
water quality issues. The biosphere reserve activities are coordinated through the 
BRADD, whose Board of Directors is made up of locally elected officials, and is 
viewed as a locally managed effort rather than a Federal undertaking. To coordinate 
resource management activities, the BRADD established a Biosphere Reserve Coun- 
cil which consists of Western Kentucky University, USDA Forest Service, USDA 
Farm Service Agency, USDA Natural Resource Conservation Service, Tennessee 
Valley Authority, U.S. Economic Development Administration, Army Corps of Engi- 
neers, agencies of the Kentucky Natural Resources Cabinet, the Resource Conserva- 
tion and Development District, the Caveland Sanitation District, and the National 
Park Service. Together, these previously unlikely partners have made significant ac- 
complishments that have directly benefited the area. These accomplishments in- 
clude: 

The Mammoth Cave Area Water Quality Project — ^A partnership approach to 
protecting the Mammoth Cave Watershed, which includes significant financial 
resources available to farmers from the USDA on a cost-sharing basis, signifi- 
cant investment by the NPS for monitoring, and support from the EPA to con- 
tinue this effort. 

Regional GIS/GPS and Development of a Geospatial Data Center — Members 
of the Biosphere Reserve Council have pooled their resources to enhance data 
sharing and analysis capability and to establish a geographic information sys- 
tem and global positioning base station which has a variety of applications of 
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benefit to all members. Additionally, a grant from the U.S. Geological Survey 
has established a Geospatial Data Center at Western Kentucky University. 

Economic Development and Impact Studies — The Economic Development Ad- 
ministration funded a study in the area to assess the potential for compatible 
industrial development. The results of this study have been made available to 
the community to assist in economic and infrastructure planning. Also, the 
USGS in partnership with local universities is working on an economic impact 
study of the park and local area to assess the impact of tourism expenditures. 

The Mammoth Cave Area Biosphere Reserve, with the national park as its core 
protected area, has therefore utilized its stature to better address local conservation 
and development issues, including securing additional financial resources not pre- 
viously available. Landowners and communities have derived tangible benefits and 
received recognition for working together to resolve complex conservation and devel- 
opment issues and protect resource values. A survey of biosphere reserve managers 
in 1995 suggests that, in cases where their cooperative endeavors are identified ex- 
plicitly with the biosphere reserve concept, there are more cooperating parties and 
more participation of local organizations than in other types of cooperative efforts. 

Biosphere Reserves are also important internationally because they provide a net- 
work of protected areas, particularly essential as stopovers for migratory birds that 
U.S. shares with other nations. For example, Mexico’s newly created Sian Ka’an Bio- 
sphere Reserve in the Yucatan Peninsula provides wintering habitat for species seen 
during the summer in the United States, many of which are in decline because of 
habitat loss. Each year more than 65 million Americans watch and feed birds and 
more than 25 million Americans travel away from their homes specifically to watch 
birds. These bird-watching Americans spend $5.2 billion annually, generating an an- 
nual total economic return to the U.S. economy of nearly $20 billion. U.S. citizens 
also are frequent visitors to internationally recognized sites of other countries. 
American businesses directly benefit from this visitation of U.S. citizens to foreign 
countries, as they operate tour companies that frequent biosphere reserve sites 
abroad. 

RAMSAR 

Finally, Section 5 of the bill restricts international agreements in general with re- 
spect to the nomination, classification or designation of Federal lands for conserva- 
tion purposes. This general language will have a detrimental effect on the United 
States ability to provide world leadership in environmental conservation efforts. 
Specifically, it will hamper the U.S. ability to implement the Ramsar Convention 
on Wetlands, an international agreement submitted by President Reagan in 1986, 
that recognizes the vital role wetlands play in local communities for water quality, 
migratory bird habitat and aesthetic and recreational enjoyment. 

Designations of appropriate sites as “wetlands of international importance” under 
the Ramsar Convention have been a positive force for conservation of these sites. 
Since the Convention was ratified in 1986, 17 sites have been designated, all at the 
request of the local communities where the sites occur. The U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service, the agency which oversees the Ramsar Convention, does not actively seek 
out and designate Ramsar sites, one of the reasons that the implementation of the 
Convention in the United States has been successful without major controversies. 
The Service considers educating and informing citizens about the Convention a 
starting point; then the genesis of a nomination must begin with the community. 
This approach sparks interest by citizens, helps bring a community together, and 
builds support for a nomination. Sometimes it can develop partnerships between un- 
likely groups. Citizens take pride in their special places and international recogni- 
tion can only improve this pride. 

A number of States and local communities have used designation as a means of 
enhancing locally based conservation and economic efforts. A review conducted by 
the Fish and Wildlife Service in 1996 found a number of positive values from 
Ramsar designations, all as a result of the voluntary, cooperative spirit in which 
designations are made. For example, the New Jersey Department of Environmental 
Protection noted that Ramsar designation has been used as a non-regulatory tool 
to achieve wetland protections, and found a significant increase in tourism to des- 
ignated sites, increasing local revenue. On the Lower Connecticut River, the State 
of Connecticut found that their designation of the lower Connecticut River wetlands 
complex as a Ramsar site has had a positive impact upon property values. Realtors 
are actively using this designation to attract buyers to abutting properties and the 
sale prices for these lands have increased. The State expects to see a positive impact 
on the tcix base for Connecticut River townships from the Ramsar designation. And 
in Southern Illinois, the local communities are depending on the Ramsar designa- 
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tion of the unique cypress and tupelo swamps on the Cache River to help draw tour- 
ists and improve the economic viability of this depressed region. 

Policy and guidelines for nomination of sites to the List of Wetlands of Inter- 
national Importance was published in a Federal Register Notice dated April 12, 
1990, Vol. 55, No. 77. This action was taken in accordance with the articles of the 
Convention. These guidelines are needed to (1) assure that petitions for listing are 
consistent with the Convention’s criteria and obligations, and (2) allow mechanisms 
for appropriate review of proposed site nominations. It is important to note that Ar- 
ticle 2, Part 3, of the Convention document specifically states “the inclusion of a 
wetland in the List does not prejudice the exclusive sovereign rights of the Con- 
tracting Party in whose territory the wetland is situated.” 

The Fish and Wildlife Service will continue its policy to consider proposed sites 
only if (1) there is concurrence from the State, Commonwealth, or Territory where 
the site is located; (2) the ownership rights of the lands being considered are free 
from encumbrances or dispute; and (3) the lands are in public or private manage- 
ment that is conducive with the conservation of wetlands. In all cases where private 
lands are involved, endorsement of a potential listing by the landowners is manda- 
tory. In addition, the Fish and Wildlife Service has made it a requirement for all 
nominating organizations to provide written approval from the appropriate mem- 
ber(s) of the Congressional Delegation. 

The Administration believes that the requirement under H.R. 883 that would re- 
quire Congressional approval for listing sites under the Convention on Wetlands 
would substantially delay the benefits which designation of sites under the Conven- 
tion can bring and would make the process much more time-consuming and bureau- 
cratic. It would also remove the locally driven designation process and replace it 
with a prescriptive Federal process if the entire Congress would have to approve 
every designation. Why should a member from New York be able to deny a Ramsar 
designation from a community in Texas that is seeking the designation? On the 
other hand, the required approvals from any private property owner(s), the State, 
Commonwealth, or Territory in which the property resides, and the Congressional 
delegation, should ensure that citizens directly effected by a designation are sup- 
portive and make a formal Congressional approval process unnecessary. 

Conclusion: 

International site recognitions such as World Heritage and U.S. Biosphere Re- 
serves do not threaten U.S. sovereignty or interests. Rather, they enhance the pres- 
tige and recognition of areas already protected under domestic law and provide eco- 
nomic benefits to communities that benefit from being internationally recognized. 
The “national park” idea was something inherently American that has been ex- 
tended internationally through these programs; to inhibit them would be a dis- 
service to this idea in the United States and would diminish U.S. influence abroad. 
We strongly believe that the United States should continue to play a leading role 
in these worldwide efforts that benefit the citizens and the environment of both our 
nation and of the entire world. 

This concludes my prepared remarks. 


Statement of Stephen G. Lindsey, Canelo, Arizona 

Hello, my name is Steve Lindsey, and I live in Canelo, Arizona. Canelo is located 
in Southeastern Arizona on the west side of the Huachuca Mountains, about 14 
miles north of the Mexican border. My mother, my father, my wife and I and nine 
children make up the population of Canelo. 

My great-great grandfather came to this area in the late 1860’s. He homesteaded 
in what is now called Parker Canyon, which is 10 miles to the south of Canelo. 

His son, my great-grandfather, homesteaded in Canelo on Turkey Creek in 1910. 
He started running his cattle on the creek at that time, but prior to that, the coun- 
try was considered open range and had supported cattle from the early 1800’s. 

My father and I are still operating a cow-calf operation on that same homestead, 
along with the help of my sons and daughters. The private property that we own 
lies in Turkey Creek, and 320 acres private are deeded land. Probably 60 acres of 
that is all that would be considered a wetlands. The vision most people, especially 
in the east, have of a creek is very different from that in the arid Southwest. Turkey 
Creek, known as a “cienega” which means wetland in Spanish, only has flowing 
water four months of the year. Most of the cienga is actually a bog with little stand- 
ing water, but the soil is saturated. There are a few cottonwood and willow trees 
along the cienega with a few ephemeral springs that I call wet weather springs be- 
cause they are only evident after the spring and summer rains. 
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The deeded land we own is also the property we legally need to own in order to 
qualify for a U.S. Forest Service grazing lease on about 11,500 acres. 

So all together my family has been operating a successful cattle ranch on Turkey 
Creek for 87 years. We hope to keep this a way of life for years to come, not only 
to keep the land in the family, but to supply a commodity, our beef calves, to the 
nation. My three sons and two of my daughters have shown an active interest in 
the cattle operation, especially my oldest son who is with me quite consistently on 
the land learning about the grasses and continuing the process to show that we 
don’t so much raise beef as we raise the grass to support the beef I want my chil- 
dren in the type of lifestyle that promotes the character of living off the land and 
how we must be self sufficient, hard working, moral and ethical in all of our deal- 
ings. Without this land we would be forced to live in the city and rear our children 
in an environment that I don’t feel is the best for their learning and young adult- 
hood. 

I have heard that in some family businesses that after the founders die the second 
generation either is not committed to the business or does not have the knowledge 
to run the business and make it economically viable. But in the ranching industry 
this does not seem to be the case. Ranches such as ours have been passed on from 
generation to generation and kept as viable businesses, operations and ways of life. 
My children, who without this ranch, would not have the work ethics they have and 
would not be active in their desire to keep not only the environment healthy, but 
also 320 intact and not subdivide it. 

On June 3, 1993 the Southwest Center for Biological Diversity (SWCBD) peti- 
tioned the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service to list the Canelo Hills ladies tresses 
(Spiranthes Delitesens) as an endangered species. Then in 1995 SWCBD sued U.S. 
Fish and Wildlife to list the ladies tresses. 

These plants seem to require a perpetually moist soil, and are reported to grow 
in five known places, all of them in Southeastern Arizona. One of these places is 
Turkey Creek, on my family’s private property. 

The ladies tresses was listed this year on January 6, 1997. The SWCBD states 
that cattle grazing may damage the ladies tresses, when in fact, even the Federal 
Register (Vol. 62, No. 3, January 6, 1997) states that the Canelo Hills ladies tresses 
grow much better where the cattle have disturbed the land. These plants only flower 
in July and August when the rains come, and that is the same time that we have 
moved our cattle, on a rotational basis, to the pastures out the riparian area where 
the tresses flower. We manage our cattle on rotation. We do this so that the cattle 
will not be in the same pastures more than once in any given year. We practice this 
rotation method because cattle will find a locale and stay there if we don’t move 
them. Rotating them ensures healthy pastures and a healthy environment. 

We have a film from the 1940’s of our land, but there is much more willow and 
cottonwood growth and regeneration now than there was then. We know that our 
good management practices on the practices on the ranch and using a holistic re- 
source management system to rejuvenate the riparian area have been very success- 
ful. 

Sam Spiller, Arizona state supervisor for U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, said at 
a U.S. Forest Service permitee meeting in the old Canelo school house on Saturday 
May 17, 1997 that he wasn’t sure the reason why there were so many endangered 
species in Southeastern Arizona. I felt like telling him that the that the reason we 
have these endangered species is because we still have the open areas and habitat 
where these species can live. But endangered species are scarce or do not live in 
areas that have already been developed like Phoenix and Tucson. It is because peo- 
ple like myself and my family and the past generations have chosen to continue to 
ranch and uphold a way of life that has virtually disappeared and been paved over 
in the larger urban areas. Because we have chosen this way of life and because I 
have a strong desire to pass this way of life on to my children and leave this land 
open and undeveloped that I feel I am being singled out. There is a potential threat 
that I will be punished for the choices my family has made. I hope that this does 
not happen and we can continue ranching this land as we have for 5 generations. 

Furthermore, the Canelo Hills ladies tresses on our private property in Turkey 
Creek are doing much better than the ladies tresses on the The Nature Conservancy 
(TNC) property in O’Donnel Canyon, one mile west of our property. Dr. Peter War- 
ren, a botanist with TNC, specifically told me that the population of tresses on our 
property are doing much better than does on TNC’s land in O’Donnel Canyon. The 
ladies tresses on TNC property are not grazed. 

The benefit of grazing was also noted in the Federal Register rule (Vol. 62, No. 
3, p.677) listing the ladies tresses: “Discussions of well-managed livestock grazing 
and Spiranthes presented in the proposed rule did not indicate a detrimental effect. 
The Service stated that our preliminary conclusion is that well-managed livestock 
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grazing does not harm Spiranthes populations. Additionally, the Service acknowl- 
edges that Spiranthes may favor some form of mild disturbance and would not rec- 
ommend the removal of grazing as a component of responsible stewardship.” 

When I heard the ladies tresses was proposed to be listed I was very concerned 
that the Federal Government would be able to put restrictions on our private prop- 
erty and on our cattle operation. But I was reassured by the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service that there would be no detrimental impacts to our way of life. I was not 
reassured (are you ever reassured when the government says “don’t worry”?). In fact 
I was very concerned because I am very well aware of implications of the Endan- 
gered Species Act and how it has restricted land use of private property owners, es- 

g ecially across the west. I feared that I would lose my way of life and no longer 
e able to operate the cattle ranch and operate it as generations had done in the 
past and also pass it on to my children. 

Then just 22 days after the listing of the ladies tresses I learned that the SWCBD 
decided to use a little known international wetlands treaty to designate our 60 acre 
wetland as a wetland of international significance under the RAMSAR convention. 
I very much in shock at how quickly the SWCBD, the same group that petitioned 
to have the ladies tresses listed, then tried to use an international treaty to influ- 
ence or control the uses of our land. Kieran Suckling of SWCBD said, in a news- 
paper article in the Arizona Republic on February 1, 1997, “By protecting these Ari- 
zona wetlands through the RAMSAR Convention, we get international oversight.” 
This scared me when I read this article knowing that I might not only be regulated 
by the state and Federal Government because of the endangered ladies tresses or- 
chid but now because of an international treaty to protect wetlands. Now I feared 
that there would global oversight of my small piece of land. 

My first thoughts went then to the pledge of Allegiance that we are a nation indi- 
visible and that this sovereign nation would be governed by other countries and 
their governments. I feared greatly not only for my family but also for the families 
in the United States that would be affected in coming years by the lack of sov- 
ereignty that this convention represented. Sovereignty is what has made this nation 
great and strong for over 200 years, and that is why I cherish my and my family’s 
freedom and rights that the Constitution of the United States has promised us. 

In the small amount of information I have been able to obtain on the RAMSAR 
convention I have learned some interesting facts. The convention was signed in Feb- 
ruary 1971 in Ramsar, Iran and 93 countries have joined the convention. Over 800 
wetlands covering over 500,000 square kilometers (which is the size of France) have 
been designated under the convention. 

I have also taken a look at the convention’s Strategic Plan for 1997-2002. It states 
that official name of the treaty is “Convention on Wetlands of International Impor- 
tance especially as Waterfowl Habitat.” The only time I see waterfowl on my land 
is in the fall and spring when they are migrating for four weeks in each season. 
I see at most 25 ducks at any one time but the average number of ducks I see is 
around 6. I would hardly see my land as wetlands of international importance espe- 
cially for waterfowl habitat. I think it is ridiculous that my land is being considered 
for designation under this treaty. I do understand that the Chesapeake Bay is under 
the same convention, and I think anyone will agree that the Chesapeake Bay is a 
wetlands of international importance for waterfowl, unlike my 60 acres in South- 
eastern Arizona. 

The Plan’s Action 5.2.5 says, “Promote the establishment and implementation of 
strict protection measures certain Ramsar sites and other wetlands of small size 
and/or particular sensitivity.” That is what my wetland is, and I do not want or 
need more protection measures. I already have to worry about the Endangered Spe- 
cies Act. 

I also found some other disturbing things in the Strategic Plan. 

Eirst, the thing that worries me most is Operational Objective 2.2. “To integrate 
conservation and wise use of wetlands in all Contracting Parties into national, pro- 
vincial and local planning and decision-making on land use, groundwater manage- 
ment, catchment/river basin and coastal zone planning, and all other environmental 
planning and management.” I see this that for the past five generation that my fam- 
ily has not been doing a good enough job protecting our wetlands and now someone 
is trying to tell us how to manage our private property and cattle operation. I 
thought this convention was not supposed to have any land use regulations. This 
does not seem to be the case. I don’t want the United Nations helping put more land 
use restrictions on my family’s property. 

Second, the Introduction states, “Through this Plan, the Convention’s long-stand- 
ing technical work in wetlands is strengthened, and a new catalytic role vis-a-vis 
the development assistance community is established. The Convention’s technical 
and policy work becomes more closely related to the broader concerns of the Conven- 
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tion on Biological Diversity, and its traditional involvement with waterfowl is re- 
lated more clearly to the Convention on Migratory Species.” This mission creep wor- 
ries me because now the true intent of the Convention has grown, and there is more 
chance that it will encroach on my property rights. 

Third, General Objective 2 states, “The Conference of the Contracting Parties has 
determined that the concept of wise use applies to broad planning affecting wet- 
lands.” It also says, “the greatest emphasis in Ramsar implementation will be 
placed on wetlands in the context of land-use planning, water resource management 
and other decisions affecting wetlands. Where Contracting Parties are developing 
national wetland policies (or other policies encompassing conservation and wise use 
of wetlands), such policies should be in conformity with other national environ- 
mental planning measures. Legislative changes may also be necessary.” This sounds 
like land use regulation that will affect my private property rights and restrict my 
land use. 

Fourth, the Mission Statement says, “The Convention’s mission is the conserva- 
tion and wise use of wetlands by national action and international cooperation as 
a means to achieving sustainable development throughout the world.” Sustainable 
development seems to be a far cry from protecting waterfowl. Also, “national action” 
sounds a lot like more Federal regulations to me. The Introduction states the Con- 
vention is “stressing the need to integrate the conservation of wetland biodiversity 
with sustainable development . . . and the health and well-being of people every- 
where.” This worries me for the same reasons that the Mission Statement does. 

Fifth, Operational Objective 3.2 states, “To develop and encourage national pro- 
grams of EPA [Education and Public Awareness] on wetlands, targeted at a wide 
range of people, including key decision-makers, people living in and around wet- 
lands, other wetlands users and the public at large.” 

Operational Objective 4.2. states, “To identify the training needs of institutions 
and individuals concerned with the conservation and wise use of wetlands and to 
implement follow-up actions.” 

Operational Objective 7.2 states, “To strengthen and formalize linkages between 
Ramsar and other international and/or regional environmental conventions and 
agencies, so as to advance the achievement of shared goals and objectives relating 
to wetland species or issues.” 

What this seems like to me is that they are seeking public input from people that 
have absolutely no rights to my land. As I said before, this mission creep worries 
me very much. I see this language and I can only conclude that my rights as a pri- 
vate property owner are threatened. 

In the Arizona Republic story on February 1, 1997 the SWCBD contends that 
“. . . wetlands are being systematically destroyed, drained or polluted by urban 
sprawl, mining, livestock grazing and timber cutting.” This does not apply to my 
wetland, but I worry that much of the language from the Strategic Plan can be used 
by groups like SWCBD to violate my property rights and deprive me of the use of 
my land. 

My family and I strongly feel that the past 89 years of history speak for them- 
selves. If we were not true stewards of the land, we could not have run a successful 
cattle operation for the past 5 generations. 

As I said before, my heart’s desire is to live on this land and pass it down to my 
sons and daughters knowing that they too can be good stewards of the land without 
having to fear more government land use regulations. I plead with the people 
present here today to consider these words. The same government that promised my 
great-great-grandfather and my great grandfather, the land, through the Homestead 
Act, and pursuit of happiness is now the same government that is helping destroy 
these dreams. 

It is absolutely necessary that this bill, H.R. 883, include the Ramsar convention 
and that this bill is passed and implemented. As a sovereign nation we cannot give 
any more power to those whose desire is to control our very existence. 


Statement of David B. Rovig, P.E., Billings, Montana 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee, I am David B. Rovig, a mining 
engineer from Billings, Montana. I want to testify in support of H.R. 883, The Amer- 
ican Land Sovereignty Protection Act. H.R. 883 addresses several key issues that 
are of great importance to protecting private property rights, access to strategic re- 
sources and our Nation’s sovereignty. These issues are, and have been, the corner- 
stones of our country’s success. No nation has ever achieved or sustained greatness 
without access to natural resources and, certainly, no great nation has ever allowed 
other nations to dictate its resource policy. Likewise, only those nations respecting 
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private property rights have ever sustained greatness. These very important tenets 
have worked well for over two hundred years, but now seem to be tested at almost 
every turn by those who now manage our government’s affairs and their handlers 
in the pseudo-environmental community. I know this legislation passed in the 105th 
Congress and hopefully that will be the case again. 

Let me place in personal terms the need for H.R. 883. In 1987, I was one of the 
founders of Crown Butte Resources Ltd., a company that acquired a few claims in 
the mountains, and $40,000,000 later had discovered a world class gold deposit 
called the New World Mine in south-central Montana. Unfortunately, as it turned 
out, it was within 3 miles of a remote corner of Yellowstone Park. That project made 
business sense from the very beginning. It was also a project that we knew from 
the very beginning would be very closely monitored and that would have to meet 
or exceed a mountain of regulations and requirements. After a very careful review, 
we knew those hurdles would be difficult but passable. Crown Butte worked with 
the State of Montana and several Federal agencies to chart a course for the comple- 
tion of an Environmental Impact Statement. That process alone would take several 
years and cost several millions of dollars. Every concern of the State and Federal 
governments was addressed and we were well on our way to receiving the required 
permits. The challenge was enormous, expensive, and unpredictable, but through 
numerous changes to mining plans, ranging from how we handled tailings to where 
our facilities would be located progress was made. 

The now well-known piracy of the process began late February 1995 when four- 
teen environmental groups requested that Yellowstone National Park be listed as 
a World Heritage Site in Danger. They saw that we were meeting all the legal and 
regulatory tests so they felt the scare tactic of placing Yellowstone on the World 
Heritage Sites in Danger list might be their only chance to stop the mine. They did 
this with the full support of the administration and Yellowstone Park management. 
It seems the New World Mine was a project the radical environmentalists and the 
Clinton Administration loved to hate. However, if one looks at the facts that are as- 
sociated with the New World Mine they tell a vastly different story than what you 
have heard or read in the media or in information provided by the Clinton Adminis- 
tration. The Administration’s bullying tactics and complete sellout to the obstruc- 
tionist agenda of a few elitist pseudo-environmental groups resulted in an unparal- 
leled government denial of the free enterprise system. Unparalleled, at least until 
it was used as a stepping stone to the even larger and more egregious intrusion 
known as the Escalante-Grand Staircase Land Grab. What horrible precedents — 
now every objection to development in the West includes a demand for government 
buyouts. 

There is a great deal of history tied to the New World Mine project dating back 
to the mid-1800’s. Mining in this area is nothing new. Only, with today’s standards, 
it was to be done with minimal impact on the environment and with the approval 
and oversight of State and Federal agencies. As I mentioned before, we were in that 
very structured and deliberative process when a committee operating under the um- 
brella of the United Nations came to Yellowstone National Park, already a World 
Heritage Site, to see if it should be added as a Site in Danger. Incredibly, when the 
visit was first publicly announced, the Interior Department was going to pay for the 
travel costs of the U.N. members. Fortunately, public outcry resulted in that deci- 
sion being withdrawn. These three or four committee members from such places as 
Thailand paid a three-day tourist-type visit to the Park during which a three-hour 
road tour of the New World Mine site was made. After this short visit, which con- 
sisted largely of media events and photo ops, this group of “experts” concluded that 
the New World project did endanger Yellowstone Park. In arriving at this out- 
rageous decision they chose to ignore the many volumes of scientific evidence that 
had been gathered on the project over several years and at great cost by some of 
the world’s true experts from industry and government. The nearly completed New 
World Mine Environmental Impact Statement was probably the most comprehensive 
technical document ever assembled for such a project. The negation of this docu- 
ment was a slap in the face to the many agency professionals, primarily from the 
Forest Service and the State of Montana, who had justifiably developed great profes- 
sional pride in their management of such a complex effort. I ask you, how could they 
make those findings: (A) after a short visit to Yellowstone Park and the mine site, 
(B) without even a basic understanding of the environmental review process that 
was taking place, and (C) without consulting with our elected representatives in 
Congress? These three failings are inexcusable in America. 

Past Congresses and Administrations, in conjunction with Federal agencies and 
State governments, developed a very detailed and extensive review process with full 
public involvement. The studies and information required are extensive and exhaus- 
tive by any measure. Many agencies were in the process of doing all the necessary 
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reviews and requiring Crown Butte to provide all the necessary data for an Environ- 
mental Impact Statement. That process should have heen honored. Instead, it was 
scuttled. All who played by all the rules paid a dear price in doing so. The State 
of Montana which had invested the time and talent of its best regulators was left 
out of the decision. Montana paid the price of losing all the economic benefit this 
project and others that might have followed could bring. Partly because of decisions 
like this, Montana currently ranks fiftieth in the nation’s per capita income. The 
miners, the engineers, the businessmen, the property owners, the counties and mu- 
nicipalities, all were left in the economic lurch which was facilitated in part by three 
day visitors from other continents. 

To this day, I know the New World Mine could have been developed and operated 
in a manner that fully protected Yellowstone’s resources while contributing to the 
Nation’s economy. Please do not forget that I am a life-long Montanan and I want 
Yellowstone to be there for my children and grandchildren, as well as yours. I was 
trained from a very early age that if you play by the rules you will be judged accord- 
ingly. That was not the case with the New World Mine. Three other directors and 
I resigned from the Crown Butte Board rather than agree to take a piddling amount 
of Federal money and pull the plug on the project. A great deal of hard work went 
into a viable project and it went out the window with an ill-conceived political/media 
decision. If that is to be the future process we must follow, our country has lost its 
focus and its fairness. You always hear the naysayers say, “put your mine some 
place else because this area or this site is too special.” I have a simple reply to that. 
The Creator put both on earth, the grandeur of Yellowstone, and the gold of the 
New World Mine. Gold is where you find it, not where you wish it to be. 

In closing, I would make three recommendations. First, pass H.R. 883 with strong 
provisions protecting our sovereignty. Our country developed the concept of a Sys- 
tem of National Parks. Do we now need others to tell us how they should be man- 
aged? Second, let the system work. How can we continue to invest vast sums of 
money in projects where a very comprehensive evaluation system is in place and 
then, when a select group decides it should not go forward, have the Federal treas- 
ury pick up the bill? I do not think any business, mining or otherwise, should take 
on complex projects with the idea that “Uncle” will buy them out if the politics get 
too hot. Lastly, Mr. Chairman, common sense and reason have to be placed back 
in the process. Everyday a new layer of regulation is added at some level in the 
process. Everyday some obstructionist group uses that new regulation, or some mu- 
tation of it, to effect new barriers the Congress could not possibly have imagined 
and everyday we, in the business world, are forced to look outside our borders for 
new projects. I hope that is not what America is about. Your actions on H.R. 883 
and other similar types of legislation are one small step in arriving at an answer. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, I would be happy to answer any questions. 


Statement of Ann Webster Smith, Chairman Emeritus, U.S. Committee of the 

International Council on Monuments and Sites (U.S./ICOMOS) and Vice 

President, International Council on Monuments and Sites (ICOMOS) 

Mr. Chairman, members of the Committee. Thank you for the opportunity to ap- 
pear before you to testify on legislation which would amend the Antiquities Act of 
1906 and Section 401 of the National Historic Preservation Act dealing with U.S. 
participation in the World Heritage Convention, H.R. 883, the American Land Sov- 
ereignty Protection Act, a bill “to preserve the sovereignty of the United States over 
public lands and acquired lands owned by the United States, and to preserve State 
sovereignty and private property rights in non-Federal lands surrounding those pub- 
lic lands and acquired lands.” 

On behalf of some 600 members, the U.S. Committee of the International Council 
on Monuments and Sites (U.S./ICOMOS) opposes this bill because it would deny 
Americans the opportunity to protect, recognize and honor that of their cultural and 
natural patrimony which is or could be recognized to be, in the language of the 
World Heritage Convention, “of outstanding universal value” and worthy of the 
prestige that such recognition by 156 other nations and the international commu- 
nity implies. 

U.S./ICOMOS is a professional membership organization with some 600 members 
who represent the fields of architecture, town planning, history and architectural 
history, archaeology and archives. U.S./ICOMOS is a non-governmental cultural 
heritage organization established in 1965 and is concerned with the conservation, 
protection, rehabilitation and enhancement of historic properties and groups of 
buildings, historic districts and site, and in educational and information programs 
designed to reflect that concern. U.S./ICOMOS is one of a network of independent 
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non-governmental national committees representing similar professions in more 
than 90 countries, the International Council on Monuments and Sites (ICOMOS). 

More importantly, in terms of the proposed legislation, H.R. 883, ICOMOS is one 
of two non-governmental bodies (the other being the International Union for the 
Conservation of Nature) which are named in the World Heritage Convention as pro- 
fessional consulting bodies on nominations to the World Heritage List, a list of nat- 
ural and cultural or man-made properties determined to be “of outstanding uni- 
versal value,” to each nation and to all nations. 

U.S./ICOMOS would like to address those aspects of H.R. 883 which deal with the 
World Heritage Convention and U.S. participation in that Convention or treaty. 
Rather than reducing U.S. participation in the Convention, we would encourage the 
Committee on Resources to strengthen and encourage measures which would lead 
to a greater United States participation in the World Heritage Convention. For that 
reason, we would oppose any steps such as those proposed in H.R. 883 which would 
diminish or limit the level of U.S. actions concerning the Convention and the World 
Heritage List which the Convention has created. 

The World Heritage Convention has its roots in proposals put forward during the 
first Nixon Administration at the Stockholm Conference on the Environment in 
1972 where the Hon. Russell Train headed the U.S. delegation. Subsequently the 
United States was the first nation to ratify the Convention. Since that time 156 na- 
tions have ratified the Convention and some 582 properties (117 natural, 445 cul- 
tural or man-made and 20 “mixed” or combining both cultural and natural features) 
have been listed on the World Heritage List of Cultural and Natural Heritage “of 
outstanding universal value.” 

In this country, important historic properties such as Thomas Jefferson’s Monti- 
cello and Independence Hall have been listed along with natural properties of 
unique distinction such as Everglades and Grand Canyon National Parks. In other 
countries, cultural properties of such undeniable “outstanding universal value” as 
the Acropolis, Westminster Abbey, and the Great Wall of China have been listed 
along with whole towns or urban areas such as Old Jerusalem, Venice and its La- 
goon and Islamic Cairo. 

The nomination of properties is a governmental process in each country (or State 
Party to the Convention) which determines which properties from among its na- 
tional patrimony it considers to be “of outstanding universal value.” Listing on the 
World Heritage List includes no international legal protection or sanctions. Protec- 
tion for nominated or listed properties grows out of the laws and statutes of the 
nominating country and the country’s protective measures must be stated as a part 
of the nomination. In nominating a property, the nominating country is neither lim- 
ited nor prohibited from any proposed use or action except those limits or prohibi- 
tions that have been established by the country’s own laws. Nomination forms for 
properties proposed for listing call for a statement of laws or decrees which govern 
the protection of nominated monuments and sites, including the nominated prop- 
erty, evidence of a master plan for the historic preservation of the nominated prop- 
erty, together with a land-use plan, an urban development plan or a regional devel- 
opment plan if any exist. The nomination form asks for information as to whether 
these legislative or statutory measures prevent uncontrolled exploitation of the 
ground below the property, the demolition and reconstruction of buildings located 
on the property or permit other significant changes such as raising building height 
or other transformation of the urban fabric. The nomination must also indicate what 
if any measures exist to encourage revitalization of the property. 

The nomination form seeks to identify protective measures whether national or 
Federal, state or provincial, regional or local, which may apply to the property. 
There are no measures for international protection and no international sanctions 
set forth within the provisions of the Convention guidelines. Any protective meas- 
ures which may exist are, in the parlance of the United States, national, state or 
local. No international protection is claimed or implied except the protection which 
might grow out of moral suasion or concern for a property believed to be “of out- 
standing universal value.” And there is no international mechanism for enforcement 
at any level. 

To examine the specific provisions of H.R. 883 section 2(a), nomination to and list- 
ing on the World Heritage List do not affect or diminish private interests in real 
property (4), do not impinge in any way on private property rights, and (6) do not 
conflict with congressional constitutional responsibilities (7). As for section 2(b), 
nomination and listing do not impose restrictions on the use of nominated or listed 
lands (3), and do not diminish private interests in real property (4) Following the 
nomination by a national government (“State Party”), an intense professional eval- 
uation is made of each property or group of properties by experts in different fields 
of expertise who also examine the case that the nominating country has made for 
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inclusion in the World Heritage List. In the case of natural properties, that evalua- 
tion is made by the International Union for the Conservation of Nature (lUCN); in 
the case of cultural properties, that evaluation is made by ICOMOS. In all cases, 
the evaluations are conducted as a part of a several-tier process, thoughtful, schol- 
arly, deliberate and positive. 

What is the value of the Convention and its World Heritage List? Those countries 
(or States Party) participating in the Convention see it as a mechanism for encour- 
aging national pride, for stimulating education concerning each country’s own na- 
tional treasures whether they represent history, culture or natural wonders. The 
countries where properties are located see listing on the World Heritage List as the 
means for economic development especially in terms of encouraging tourism and vis- 
itation, a major source of local and foreign investment in many countries. 

In most countries of the world, historic cities, towns and historic districts under 
the leadership of their local, state or regional and national officials, seek listing be- 
cause they know that such recognition serves to stimulate local pride, economic de- 
velopment, to encourage private investment and public recognition of the quality of 
the area that is so recognized. The Ancient Cities of Aleppo and Damascus are list- 
ed, the historic quarters of Budapest are listed as are the historic centers of Flor- 
ence and Rome, of Cracow and Warsaw, of Bath in England, of Segovia and Toledo 
in Spain, of Berne in Switzerland, of the historic areas of Istanbul, of Dubrovnik, 
of Potosi in Bolivia, of the towns of Ouro Preto, Olinda and Salvador de Bahia in 
Brazil, of Quebec City in Canada where another property, the small historic town 
of Lunenberg was recently inscribed, of Quito, and of Mexico City. These are among 
the many historic towns and centers that other countries have seen fit to nominate 
and have listed for those qualities which give them their “of outstanding universal 
value.” 

In each country and in each of these cities and towns, all dynamic and living 
urban areas as well as being areas rich in history and tradition, the people of the 
community, the pride of the community and the economy of the community have 
all benefited in real financial terms as a result of listing as well as in terms of pride 
and a sense of community and patriotism. 

But in the United States, in spite of our own rich heritage and in spite of our 
own beautiful, historic, well planned and widely visited historic areas such as Sa- 
vannah, Charleston and New Orleans, such as Georgetown, Annapolis and San An- 
tonio, and many many more, no historic towns and areas are listed. Why is that? 
Because an element of the 1980 amendments to the National Historic Preservation 
Act, has limited the nomination process by calling for the consent of each owner in 
an historic district to such listing. 

This statutory limitation on the nomination of historic properties in the United 
States has been frustrating for the citizenry of those historic communities which 
greatly desire the honor and distinction that World Heritage listing implies and 
which would like to join other historic communities on this honor roll of the cultural 
heritage. Equally frustrating to them is the fact that they are being denied the un- 
mistakable economic benefits of tourism and private investment which such inter- 
national recognition would bring them. 

Several years ago residents of Savannah sought to nominate that beautiful and 
historic city to the World Heritage List. Savannah has long been listed on the Na- 
tional Park Service’s list of National Historic Landmarks. But because of the 1980 
statutory requirement for owner consent for properties covered by the nomination, 
the city chose to nominate only the publicly owned spaces, the streets, the parks 
and the plan of Savannah, to the World Heritage List. Much Georgia’s Congres- 
sional delegation including Savannah’s own Congressional representative, supported 
and endorsed the Savannah nomination. 

Procedures for nomination to the List for properties categorized as “cultural” cre- 
ates no criterion for the listing of such properties but instead, in relation to inhab- 
ited historic towns, distinguishes four categories: 

(1) “Towns which are typical of a specific period or culture, which have been 
almost wholly preserved which have remained largely unaffected by subsequent 
developments. 

(2) “Towns that have evolved along characteristic lines and have preserved, 
sometimes in the midst of exceptional natural surroundings, spatial arrange- 
ments and structures that are typical of the successive stages in their history 

(3) “Historic centers’ that cover exactly the same area as historic towns and are 
now enclosed within modern cities 

(4) “Sectors, areas or isolated units which, even in the residual state in which 
they have survived, provide coherent evidence of the character of a historic town 
which has disappeared. . . .” 
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In reviewing the Savannah nomination of its parks, streets, open spaces and pub- 
licly owned areas, it was determined that the proposed listing did not fall into any 
of the specified categories of properties or inhabited historic towns that might be 
listed under the World Heritage criteria. Those reviewing the nomination called on 
the city of Savannah to nominate the whole historic area but because of the 1980 
Historic Preservation Act’s limitations on U.S. nominations (i.e. the owner consent 
provision), the city was unable to do so. This was a great disappointment to the resi- 
dents of Savannah and similarly a disappointment for those other historic towns 
and cities in the U.S. who were considering the nomination of their own historic 
areas, many of which are still seeking the recognition and positive benefits that 
World Heritage listing would bring. Indeed, their property rights are denied by vir- 
tue of the 1980 amendments and would be further impinged by enactment of H.R. 
883. 

This is viewed with deep concern by those Americans who recognize and cherish 
their historic and culturally significant areas. Beyond the situation which exists 
today, however, H.R. 883 would, in effect, further limit the ability of the United 
States to place its treasures on the rolls of the world’s patrimony where they might 
enjoy the recognition and the benefits that other countries have seen in their own 
nominations of their national treasures. 

World Heritage listing is designed to protect properties, to protect and to preserve 
communities, and to serve as a mechanism for encouraging investment and eco- 
nomic development designed to further enhance such properties. H.R. 883, in seek- 
ing to limit the recognition of quality which World Heritage listing encourages, is 
diminishing rather than enhancing measures such as World Heritage listing which 
serves to educate, to stimulate pride, to encourage public and private investment, 
to benefit communities as well as those who live in them and those who visit them. 

We would encourage the House Committee on Resources to ^ve serious consider- 
ation to the negative impact that H.R. 883 would have on existing measures for rec- 
ognition such as the World Heritage process, a process which grew out of a United 
States initiative, a Convention which the United States was the first of 156 nations 
to ratify, a measure which has done much to achieve recognition and protection of 
the cultural and natural heritage which is found to be “of outstanding universal 
value.” 

The World Heritage Convention for which the United States was the initiator and 
standard bearer is the single most popular international convention in the world 
today. And yet, rather than seeking to expand the impact of the Convention and 
the very real benefits that it has brought to other comers of the world, H.R. 883 
seeks to deny American communities an opportunity to participate in this benevo- 
lent, constructive, educational, enriching program. The enactment of H.R. 883 would 
largely eliminate U.S. participation in the World Heritage Convention, a Convention 
which resulted from a U.S. initiative, a Convention which in 1972, during the Nixon 
Administration, the U.S. was the first nation to ratify, a Convention which has 
brought pride to its participants and appreciation of the values imparted by recogni- 
tion of the cultural and natural heritage to schoolchildren and scholars alike. 
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Mays. 1999 


The Honorable Bruce F, Vento 
House of RepresiSntatives 
2304 Rayburn House Office Building 
Washington, DC 20S1S-2304 

Dear Mr, Vento: 

Thank you for your letters of March 24* and April 28* regarding my 
testimony before the House Resources Committee on the March 1 8* hearing of the 
American land Sovereignly Protection Act. H.R. 883 . In my opinion the important 
issue here is prot ection of Americans’ rights of democratic process, I sought to 
emphasize the dangers Isee in Congress’ waiving of its role and responsibilities over 
matters which firidamentahy affect citizens of the United States and ceding that role 
and its associatet: poweis to a global organization in which affected Americans have 
no representatioi.. 

As I undf rstand it, the proposed Act does nothing more than affirm 
Congressional role in the management of our public lands, a role mandated to it by 
the Constitution jnder Article IV, Section 3, which states: “The Congress shall haw 
Power to dispose of and make all needfol Rules and Regulations respecting the 
Tenitoty or otoer Property belonging to the United States.” I bdieve that is a 
clearly worded duty which Congress is bound by the Constitution to uphold. 

Your lettin- raise:! several questions conoeming my testimony, each of which I 
have addressed below, 

T Please explain the simultaneous decision to caniimie our active participation 
in the World Heritage Convention and the U.S. Man and the Biospberc 
Program [after ;tour support for the successful U.S. withdrawal ftom 
UNESCO], both of which are coordinated at the international level by 
UNESCO. 


- 1 - 
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The Unitiid States’ Permanent Representative to the United Nations oversees 
U.S. participation in many United Nations’ programs and organizations, including 
aspects of U.S. participation in UNESCO. The World Heritage and Man and the 
Biosphere progrs ms, however, were not among them when I held that job , 

As you know, the Department of the Interior has primary responsibility for 
the World Heritage and the Biosphere programs. The Department of the Interior, 
along with a federal interagency panel controls all aspects of these programs. No 
member of Cong.ress is included on this panel. Neither was a United States’ U.N. 
Ambassador when I held that position. The Code of Federal Regulations July 21, 
1980 public noth le of proposed U. S. World Heritage Nominations for 1 98 1 states 
U.S. law at the time I was our UN Ambassador: 

“In the United States, the Secretary of the Interior is charged 
with implementing the provisions of the Convention, including 
preparation of U.S. nominations. Recommendations on the proposed 
nominations are made to the Secretary by an interagency panel 
including members from the Office of the Assistant Secretary for Fish 
and Wildlife and Parks, the Heritage Conservation and Recreation 
Service, the National Park Service, and the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service within the Depa.tment of the Interior, the President’s Council 
on Environmental Quality; the Advisory Council on Historic 
Preservation, and the Department of State.”’ (Emphasis added). 

I was never included on the panel as the Dqrartment of State Representative. I was 
never invited to ])articipate in any decisions concerning these programs. 

I raised the issue of the US. withdrawal from UNESCO to make a point: the 
UNESCO of the I980’s demonstrates quite well both an example of an incompetent 
and corrupt international organization and the nearly insurmountable obstacles of 
trying to reform t and hold it accountable. During my tenure as U.S. Ambassador, I 
sought to limit tie prolil’eration and scope of U.N, based of international 
organizations which were accountable to no responsible, democratically elected 
govenunent, Th s discussion serves to reinforce the point I was trying to make 
during my testimony, namely, that Congress should take an active role in the 
oversight of projg'ams which impact private citizens in this country. 

n. [A]s you know, 7 of the 20 World Heritage Sites in the United States were 
listed as such during your tenure as our Ambassador to the U.N. In your 
capacity as U,N, Ambassador, did you oppose these nominations based on the 


' Ttoposcd U.S. WorlCiHeritagcKoitiiaaiionsfor 1981, Public Notice, " 45 m 48717, July 21, 1980. You 
will find the same lang rage in each annual notice. 
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fact that Congriiss had‘ not specifically aathorized these listings? At any point 
in your tenure, lid you attempt to have any existing designations withdrawn 
on the same basis? 

I refer yo ii to my answer above The Department of the Interior is chained 
with implementirg the provisions of this program, not the United States’ UN 
Representative’s office. ; I had no role and I was not aware of the details of these 
programs. Now, however, that this issue has ripened. I believe it is time to restore 
Congress’ propel’ role in. this matter. 


m. “'if our prepared testimony . . . includes the statement, ‘International 
Committees — whatever the substance of their decisions — do not represent the 
American peopl c and cannot be held accountable by them,' (emphasis added). 
Is it accurate to conclude from this statement that you believe specific 
Congressional authoriaation should be required for U.S. participation in any 
program which involves an ‘international committee?’” 


Obviously, these committees do not represent the American people. That is 
not their functiori. I want to be absolutely clear on this point. Only our 
representatives on those nmmittees represent Americans. Obviously, the Cuban or 
Libyan delegates to these committees do not represent the American people and, in 
fact, often oppose American interests, regardless of the issue. Neither do the New 
Zealand -- to talcs a country at random - or Brazil. The United States’ Congress, on 
the other hand, h. elected by and does, in fact, represent the American people. U.N. 
based committees, unlike Congress, are not accountable to the American people 
because they have not been elected by or chosen in any way by the American people. 
They do not represent and are not concerned with U S. national interests nor the 
interests ofU.S. citizens. 

In this democracy, the citizens grant powers to our elected leaders through 
our votes from tlie local and state levels up to the Congress and the Presidency. We 
give them the po wer to declare our lands national parks and the right to enact the 
laws that restrict our use of our properties. We give our duly elected leaders the 
authority to select tire judges who will interpret those laws. Our elected leaders, in 
rum, respond to aur wishes because, just as we have granted them power, so may 
we take it from t hem In the next electioru Representation and accountability are the 
foundation of the freedoms we cherish. Having fought and won elections yourself, 
you know this principle well. 

In U.N. urganiziitions, there is no accountability, UN bureaucrats are far 
removed from the American voters Many of the States Parties in the World 
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Heritage Treaty Jire not democracies. Some come from countries that do not allow 
the ownership of private property. The World Heritage and Man and the Biosphere 
committees makei decisions affecting the land and lives of Americans. Some of 
these decisions a:’e made by representatives chosen by governments not based on 
democratic representation, certainly not on the representation of Americans. What 
recourse does an American voter have when UN bureaucrats from Cuba or Iraq or 
Libya (all of whi<:h are parties to this Treaty) have made a decision that unjustly 
damages his or h£r property rights that lie near a national park? When the World 
Heritage commit :ee’s meddling has needlessly encumbered a private United States 
citizen’s land anci caused his or her property values to fall, that citizen’s appeals to 
these committeej (if that is even possible) will fall on deaf ears. 

As for your question “Is it accurate to conclude from this statement that you 
believe specific Congressional authorization should be required for U,S. participation 
m any program ^;hich involves an "international committee?,’” my answer is, in any 
U,N= based committee wliich makes decisions that importantly affect American 
citizens. Speaking to the issue at hand, which is the requirement of congressional 
authorization of World Heritage and Biosphere site designations, I definitely believe 
congressional au ;horization should be required. Congressional role should be 
protected, I believe, should be required, in any process, any time the Constitution 
specifically places a duty on Congress to act. The question presented here is 
specific. The Constitution mandates congressional responsibility over public land 
management. The World Heritage and Biosphere programs directly impact the 
management of public and private lands in the United States, Congress should be 
involved. 

The Constitution grants and requires Congress’ broad control over the 
management of the public lands. The Executive branch, through the Department of 
the Interior and in conjunction with the World Heritage and Man and the Biosphere 
programs (the “htemational committees” created by this Convention) should not be 
allowed to exerc .se Congress’ constitutional authority. 


IV. “Should Cdngressional authorization be required for any international 
agreements/contracts which allow use of our national resources and public 
lands, such as mining or timber harvesting? If it is the case that your support 
for requiring Cingressional authorization is limited only to those areas 
included in H.H.. 883, please explain the specific characteristics of 
‘international committees’ dealing with conservation which makes them 
particularly threatening?” 

First of all, as you know, any U.N. based agreements or contracts which 
allow use of our natural resources and public lands require various forms of 
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authorization h'OiTi our elected officials. In this particular case, the authorization 
must come from Congress. The Convention itself requires that “the inclusion of a 
property in the V^orld Heritage List requires the consent of the State governed.” 
[Article H, Section 3] The State in question is the United States and its consent 
requires the consent of the people through their duly elected representatives in 
accordance with the Constitution. That means Congress, the body delegated the 
authority over land management by the Constitution. The “American Land 
Sovereignty Protection Act” is consistent with both U.S. and international law. 

In the sec ond part of your question, you ask what are the specific 
characteristics of ' ‘international committees’ dealing with conservation which makes 
them particularly threatening?” My answer is, those committees which affect 
substantial interests of U.S. citizens. If American citizens have an interest in the 
conservation of s. particular area, that decision should be made by Congress, the 
body delegated r jsponsibility by the Constitution for making these decisions in full 
view of the American public. And if each decision requires consideration of costs 
and benefits to tf,e property rights of individual voters affected, so be it. UNESCO 
committees are not competent to address the complex private property and public 
interest issues prssented here. They have no interest in how their actions affect 
private U.S, citiaens. I believe Congress should not abdicate its responsibilities for 
land managemen : to inte rnational groups whose members have no concern for 
protecting individual prcip-.rty right«i and American, interests. 


Sincerely, 

Jeane J. Kirkpatrick 

P.S. lam enclosing my Disclosure Requirement 

cc: Kurt Christensen, StafiF Member, House Committee on Resources 
and Members of the Committee 


- 5 - 
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Cornell University 

DEPARTMENT OF GOVERNMENT 

McGRAW HALL 

ITHACA, NBW YORK H85J 


March 23. 1998 


Honorable Jay Inslee 

308 Cannon House Office Building 

Washington, D.C. 20515 


Dear Representative Inslee: 

We had, as you probably recall, a series of exchanges at the hearing of 
the Committee on Resources on March 18, concerning H.R. 883, the American 
Land Sovereignty Protection Act. Your questions to me focused on one 
particular issue: how can anyone claim that there are constitutional 
objections to the e.xisting implementation of the World Heritage Convention, if 
such objections have not been endorsed by court decisions? Since you raised 
this question several times, >’ou may be interested in a more extended response 
than I could offer within the brief time available at the hearing,, 

I still stand by the general ansxver I gave at the hearing. Our federal 
courts do not give advisory opinions. Courts will only rule on a bona fide case 
and such a case had not yet been presented. It remains true in the meantime 
that Congress has an independent duty to safeguard the Constitution, which is 
why members of Congress - and not merely judges -- take an oath to uphold 
the Constitution. 

But there is more to it than that. No treaty that is, no full form treaty, 
ratified by the requisite two-third vote of the Senate — has ever been held by 
any court to be in violation of the Constitution. One reason is that courts have 
generally tried to steer clear of interference in diplomacy and foreign affairs. 
A related reason is that most treaties do not have direct effect in U.S. law but 
must be implemented by subsequent legislation. In such cases, courts can 
avoid a direct challenge to the ireai> by questioning the implementing 
legislation (or implementing actions by U.S. administrative authorities) rather 
than questioning the treaty, itself. (See, e.g., Boof> v. Barry, 485 U.S. 312 [1988] 
and Bullfrog Films v, Wick, 847 F.2d. 502 (9th Cir., 1988], citing 1st Amendment 
protections to strike down implementing legislation for a treaty on protection 
of embassies, in the former case, and an agreement on tariff reductions for 
specified kinds of imported films, in the latter.) 

Disputable actions under the World Heritage Convention would have to 
be challenged in this way. The convention, by its own direct force, will not 
alter property rights or even federal policy within the United States. Rulings 
of the World Heritage Committee must be implemented by U.S. authorities to 
have any effect here. Thus, it was not the finding of the World Heritage 
Committee that doomed the New World mine outside of Yellowstone Park, but 
President Clinton's subsequent action, inducing the mine operators to accept a 
different site in exchange for relinquishing the disputed mine near 
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Yellowstone. President Clinton claimed the authority to force (or induce) this 
resolution, independently of the World Heritage Convention. 

But it remains an important question whether the Convention can be 
cited as background justification for a federal policy. In some cases, courts 
have ruled that legislation which would not otherwise be within the 
constitutional competence of Congress {or administrative actions within the 
constitutional competence of the president) can be so, when undertaken to 
implement international obligations under a treaty (or executive agreement). 
(See US. V. Missouri, 252 U.S. 416; US. v. Beimont, 301 U.S. 324; Dames tSr Moore 
V. Regan, 453 U.S. 654) If President Clinton had claimed that his action was 
"required" by our obligations under the Convention, it would be important to 
clarify whether an international convention could actually impose such 
obligations, consistent with the Constitution. And it would be important to 
clarify this question, even if courts decided to duck it. 

Let me give you an analogy. Suppose that the United States (following 
our recent experience in Kosovo) entered into an expanded NATO treaty, 
stipulating that the U.S'. would send troops to prevent civilian massacres, 
whenever the NATO Secretary Genera! determined that such action was 
necessary. Surely, there would be reasonable dispute about whether the 
United States could constitutionally commit itself to such a treaty — by which 
the decision to commit U.S troops had been delegated to the political judgment 
of a foreign official. 

Defenders of this hypothetical treat>' might well argue that the 
president would, as a practical matter, always retain the ultimate authority to 
refuse to commit U.S. troops to any particular NATO venture. But if the 
president invoked the treaty as his reason for sending troops, there would still 
be dispute about whether the president could actually be obligated to do so. as a 
matter of legitimate treaty law (or, as some might put the point, "morally 
obligated" to do so on the basis of a "binding international commitment"). This 
would be a legitimate subject of dispute, even though it is unlikely that any 
federal court would have the temerity to resolve the issue directly: whether 
such a treaty was constitutionally proper would undoubtedly strike the judges 
as too speculative or abstract for judicial resolution before troops were 
actually engaged -- and too much of a "political question" when the troops 
were already under fire. 

If you think this analog)' is far-fetched, I would remind you about the 
long debate we have had over presidential war powers since World War II. 
President Truman claimed that a resolution of the UN Security Council was 
sufficient authority to commit a half-million U.S. troops to the defense of 
Korea in 1950 - without any declaration of war by Congress. President Bush 
was much more hesitant about asserting this authority forty years later, when 
troops were sent to liberate Kuwait: he ended up seeking (and gaining) direct 
congressional approval for military operations in the Gulf War. Scholarly 
opinion and congressional opinion had changed quite a bit between 1950 and 
1990. 


Yet no decision of any U.S. court had weighed in on the underlying 
constitutional issue. Courts had, in fact, ducked the question whenever it was 
presented to them. But Congress did not duck the question, 'fhat is why' the 
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War Powers Act was enacted in 1974 — because Congress was determined to 
clarify limits on presidential war powers, without waiting for courts to do so. 
And Congress wanted to clarify these limits, even though it was widely 
accepted that any improper military action could be ended in a particular case 
by cutting off all funding for the particular action (as was finally done in 
Southeast Asia). But Congress did not want to leave so much ambiguity about 
what sorts of presidenti^ war-making might be "proper," knowing well that 
presidents would deriv'e moral or political authority from congressional 
silence In the absence of such a general, clarifying enactment as the War 
Powers Act. 

The situation with regard to the World Heritage Convention seems quite 
parallel. The Convention gives the president the moral authority to act and at 
least some cover of legal authority. It is a fair and reasonable question, 
however, whether it is constitutionally proper to give such open-ended 
authority to the president, given the reach which the Convention has now 
turned out to have. 

Suppose that a future president refused to implement actions which the 
World Heritage Committee pronounced necessary to "protect" a particular U.S. 
site. I am quite confident that U.S. environmentalists would denounce the 
president’s refusal as a breach of our international obligations. And I suspect 
the claim would be echoed by many members of Congress. That has been the 
recent experience of the Australian government in the dispute over the 
Jabiluka mine (as I document in my written testimony). Surely it is a fair 
question whether such protests - call them "legal" or " political" or "moral," as 
you prefer -- are grounded in a treaty that can actually be regarded as 
"binding" under the terms of the Constitution’s treaty power. 

Finally and perhaps most importantly, you should be aware that there is 
a great deal of discussion already taking place on the general issues at slake 
here. As 1 indicate in my written testimony, constitutional doctrine was once 
thought to place limits on the kinds of commitments we have made in the 
World Heritage Convention, The most recent commentaries take a different 
view. But the new view is not based on Supreme Court opinions or court 
opinions of any kind. In essence, the most prominent scholars of recent years 
have decided to ignore the stipulations that an earlier generation of scholars 
found in the Constitution - svith at least incidental support from dicta in 
earlier Supreme Court rulings. It is quite odd to say that defenders of the 
earlier view mu.si be able to cite current Supreme Court rulings — though 
champions of the modernist view cite no court rulings, either. 

In the end, I think, there is no escaping the responsibility of Congress 
to make its own constitutional determinations here. You may not agree with 
the constitutional arguments I have advanced in m>’ testimony. You may- 
think there is no constitutional problem at all in adhering to a treaty which 
commits the United States to follow whatever domestic policy a politicized, 
international regulatory authority directs us to follow. In that case, you need 
feel no qualms at opposing H.R. 883 — an effort to cure constitutional problems 
that others do see here. But you must be persuaded in your own mind that 
there really are no constitutional problems with the World Heritage 
Convention, as it has now been shown to operate. 
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You cannot reasonably say that it is no responsibility of Congress to 
address the constitutional issue because that problem can always be handled 
by the courts. That should never be an excuse for Congress to accept 
unconstitutional measures and it is particularly inappropriate here, where 
courts have long-standing (and probably well-founded) reluctance to 
intervene. Your abdication would either doom the country to an accretion of 
more and more constitutionally questionable treaties — or invite courts to start 
playing a more activist role in U.S. foreign policy, on the hit-or-miss basis on 
which cases happen to come before the courts. Neither of these is a pleasing 
prospect. 

I hope this extended explanation will be of some assistance to you. 


Yours sincerely, 

Jeremy 'Rabkin 
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nEP 

united nations educational, scientific and cultural organization 
organisation des nations unies pour I’education, la science et la culture 


7, place de Fontenoy, 75700 PARIS ^ 

577 16 50 

telephone : inj^rnaiionai * 1,^ 1 577 16 10 
tslccrammes : Unesco Paris 
telex : 20446 1 Paris 


CLT/C H/OI/7 . 3/U . S . A . /800 
03 


15 February 1982 
C. 


Dear Hr. Arnett, ^ 

Thank you for your letter to Hr. Bolla of 5 January 
concerning the monitoring of the condition of world heritage sites. 


We too, here in the Secretariat, often feel the need 
to obtain information more regularly on the condition of sites and 
a reporting system would certainly be useful in this regard. 

I have sent copies of your letter and the attached 
Eeport on the State of the Parks to Prof. Slatyer, to ICOMOS and to 
my colleagues in the Division of Ecological Sciences who will forward 
a copy also to lUCN. 

We shall present the proposal at the next Bureau meeting 
which we plan to hold in Paris from 21 to Zk June. 

Since the Sydney meeting the former Sector of Culture 
and Communication of Unesco has been split into two sectors. Mr. Bolla 
was appointed Assistant Director-General for Communication and thus xs 
no longer involved ijx_the_voxa^ heritj^jjJCog^me which remained in 
thr^SeetTr o’f Culture. The Division oJ^Scclogical Sciences in the 
Science Sector is still co-reeponeible for this programme, in particular 
for all activities concerning the natural world heritage sites. 


I shall keep you of course informed of any comments or 
questions regarding the proposal which we may receive. 

Yours sincerely, 


, V>ve-Aj 

Anne Baidl 

Division of Cultural Heritage 


Mr. Q. Hay Arnett 
Assistant Secretary for Fish 
and Wildlife and Parks 

United States Department of the Interior 
Office of the Secretary 
Washington, D^6. 20240 
U.S.A. 




mted States Department of the Interior 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 20240 


E6€(773) 



Mr. Ger&rd Eolla 

^jssistant Diroctor-General for 
Culturo and Cor'.nunicetion 
United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization 
7, place dc Fontenoy 
75700 Paris, Prance. 

•Dear Mr, Dolla: - . ' 

7'he purpose of this letter is to propose that, the World 
Heritage Co'.^snittce ccteblish a forraal progran Cor' monitor- 
ing the condition of sites which have been approved for 
inscription on the World Heritage List. 

As you are aware, tl-4e V«orld Heritage List has grown and 
diversified over the past few years to the point where it is 
not poEsil'la for the vrorld Heritage Cor.raittee to tr.onitbr the, 
condition of Wcrld Heritage properties through informal contacts 
and co.TJtunicatiOR alone. One of the important responsibilities 
of the Corur.ittee is to ensure that properties inscribed on the 
List retain those values that initially qualified them for 
inscription* In addition, the inforitation gathered through , 
the monitoring process could be used by the Committee in dcci-. 
sions regarding the granting of technical cooperation requests : 
or the inscription of properties on the List of World heritage. . 
In Danger, Such a monitoring program would allow tlie ; 

Committee to more effectively fulfill its responsibilities • 
under the World Heritage Convention* 

In this light, the United States proposes that a formal 
program for monitoring the condition of all vrorld Heritage 
sites be adopted and implemented by the World Heritage 
Cormittee, The Committee, through the worX of the Bureau and 
the Secretariat, could develop a brief, standardised form for 
use by each country in reporting on properties which they had- 
nominated for V«orld Heritage status. The Comraittee could 
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Mr. Gerard Bolla 

request that each country periodically subnsit a completed 
status report form, e.g., every two or three years. The 
Comriittee could v.’ork v/ith iua'3 and ICOMOS in compiling a 
summary status . report on the condition of the World Heritage 
List. In the United States, the National Park Service employs 
a monitoring process in the administration of the National 
Park System. For your information, I, have enclosed a report 
from this program which serves as an example of a resource 
monitoring effort. 

As the United States does not serve on the Bureau of the World 
Heritage Committee this' year, I ask thafthe Secretariat pre- 
sent this proposal to the Bureau v/hen it convenes in spring 
1982. Please contact me if you have any questions or comments 
on this proposal. . 

Sincerely, ■■ 

fSgd) G. Ray Arnett 


G. Ray Arnett 
Assistant Secretary for 

Fish and Wildlife and Parks 

• Enclosures 

FW "" - ' ■ 

Federal Interagency Panel for VJorld Heritage . 
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.RREY CARRUTHKRS 

Governor 



OFFICE of the GOVERNOR 
State of New Mexico 


Santa Fc 87503 


April 1, 1987 


Robert C. Milne, Chief 
International Park Affairs Division 
U. S. Department of the Interior 
National Park Service 
P. 0, Box 37127 
Washington', D= C, 20013-7127 

Dear Mr, Milne; 

I was so pleased to hear that Taos Pueblo has been placed on the 
Indicative Inventory of Sites in the United States that nay be 
nominated for World Heritage status. It would certainly make all New 
Mexicans proud to have Taos Pueblo become the I4th selected site in the 
United States for this prestigious honor. 

Taos Pueblo, being the world’s oldest continually inhabited multi- 
storied structure, is living testimony to the creativity, skill 
and organization of the Pueblo culture. 

Taos Pueblo is known throughout the world and receives tens of thousands 
of visitors yearly from every corner of the earth. Tc has been called 
the "most photographed building in North America”. 

As the Governor of the State of New Mexico, I wholeheartedly endorse the 
nomination of Taos Pueblo for inclusion,.^-ithe- World Heritage List. 



^ /Garrey Carruthers 
“ Governor 

GC : NJ ; EC J:mmo 


56-427 99 -4 
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JUN 3 1987 


uarL'-jry Carrijciiei*:? 


UjvQiTior CarratiiQcs: 


i. .> Lo ©ri^je r 


.L, 'i ya’jr 

or Taoo Pv..*dIC' tc 


Lar-u. -?-3 vf^tr C'.-vi,-;acior4 or chti irvcociKr :: j. : 
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or n:3Lio^^^;. 
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::o-^ a.i a ;.>-jLeric:ial 10?^ n<r4ir.«l;iori* Tiiio iff t.ae tiro 
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Stars!; liittii' /«sajr. 

: a- !,'f.i;io;5;r. ,- ,1 K-roc.nuc!; 
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DEPARTMENT of tbe INTERIOR 

news release 


OFFICE OF THE SECRKTAJIV 

For Release October 10, 1986 Ton) Wi Ison 202/34 3- 51 7 I 

C ENTEKKIAL, WORLD HERITAGE nESICNATIO N 
TO RE CELKBR.'^TED FOR STATUE OF LIBERTY 


Secretary of Che Inrerior 3on Hocel announced rod.iy cha: corotBcnies narking 
Che officLal cencennial of Che 5c.icue of Liberty- anh :he Lecicacion of r.he 
SCacue as a World Heritage Sue he held at 10:00 October 7 .-. on 


"The -wonderful gala Lr. Juiu honored Che restor ;ic icn of the Scac-jc- if 
LLberCv, celebrated the historic bonds of friendship n-et--.'eer America ar.d France 
and commemorated a century of this lady's comnanrUnf. presence on Ame-icar, 
shores." Kocel said. "f^cw we nark the exact centennial of the Fcatue's 
dedication and the official recocniticn that she is the mosl widoiv ip-cogn i ced 
ssiTtboi for freedoo and hope around the world." 

Participants in the ceremonies viLl include Francois I.eocard, ?rcn,-l> 
Minister of Culture; Treasury Secretary James Raker, presenting the ;'.t-'-Ty mintec 
official Liberty Coin; Secretary Hodel; and Arner, .Aven is i an , Chairm.n li the 
Statue of L ibert y-Sl 1 i s Island Centennial Conn i s s . or. . 

A time .'apsule, containing items reflecting liberty jnd frecdo 
1986, will be dcriicaceo at the cerenonv for niatenon; in the nuseim 
of the statue. The capsule is to be opened u the year lORh. 

The sculptor of the Statue of Liberty,' F r ed e r ; c - Aucu u Rartho 
personally unveiled Liberty's face during the origin.il .iec ; c.ic ion •: 

October 2S , ; 886 . President Grc-.-ei Cleveland accept.-d the French g 

of the American people. 

With her dedication ns .1 World Reu t.tge 7 
internationally known sites recognized u.sd-T • 
created is 1972 to reco,;nice and prii’^c'. n.as.ir 
onsidered ui he irreplaceable t r c .'i s t r n-' .inc t 
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Ninety nations have ratified the Convention. Other World Heritage Sices in 
Che United States include Che Grand Canyon, Independence Hall in Philadelphia 
and Yellowstone National Park. Foreign sites include Che Giza Pyramids in Egypt 
and the Taj Mahal in India. 

Hodel said the public is welcome at Che ceremony. Liberty Island can be 
reached by Circle Line Ferries which leave every half-hour. For information 
call the Circle Line office (212/563-3200). 

- DOI - 

NOTF, TO EDITORS; Secretary Hodel will hold a news availahiliCy immediately 
after Che ceremony in Che vicinitv of the stage. 

A media boat will leave Cascle Clinton at R;30 a.m. Other access and all 
returns will be by regularly scheduled Circle Line Ferry. 

To reserve space on the media boat and to obtain further information 
contact Alan Levitt in Washington, D.C. , 202/343-6416 or Manny SCrumpf in Veu 
Vork City, 718/33P-3338 or 212/264-4458. 
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United States Department of the Interior 

OFFICE OF THE SECaiETARY 
WASHINGTON, D.& aa«J 


In Reply Refer To: 
166(773) 


APR 6 1984 


Honorable George P. Shultz 
Secretary of State 
Washington, D.C. 20B20 ' 

Dear Hr. Secretary: 

The Convention Concerning the Protection of the World Cultural and Natural 
Heritage, ratified by the United States In 1973 and currently by 81 other 
nations, has established a system which, with modest infusions of technical 
and financial support from member countries, recognizes and fosters the 
protection of Internationally significant natural and cultural properties 
around the world. The Interior Department directs and coordinates U.S. 
participation in the Convention, under authority of P.L. 96-515, in close 
cooperation with the State Department and other Federal agencies. 

The Convention Is identified as a clear U.S. initiative; the concept 
having first been raised in President Nixon's 1971 Environmental Message. 
This country's close identification with the program was anphasized by 
our having deposited the first instrument of ratification and by 6 years 
of executive leadership through U.S. membership on and Chairmanship of 
the World Heritage Committee. Twelve U.S. properties have been recognized 
as having "outstanding universal value." In October 1984, the Statue of 
Liberty and Yosemite National Park will be reviewed for the same designation. 

Current policy decisions regarding U.'S. participation in the United 
Nations Educational. Scientific, and Cultural Organization (UNESCO) 
represent, I believe, an ideal opportunity to restate this country's 
traditional supportive association with the World Heritage Convention 
and, in the process, to demonstrate our continued support of such 
international program objectives when they are not subject to perceptions 
of UNESCO misraanagement and politicization. The Convention enjoys 
sufficient legal, organizational, and financial autonomy from UNESCO to 
open this as a viable option. From the standpoint of treaty and U.S. 
public law commitments, I believe it is also the preferable option. 

Your acceptance of this rationale would also seem to justify State 
Department reprogramming of UNESCO support funds or requests for 
additional appropriations for resumed U.S. contributions to the World 
Heritage Fund as authorized for Fiscal Years 1984 and 1985 by Congress 
in P.L. 98-164. The Interior Department fully supports resumed payment 
of these authorized amounts and recommends favorable consideration of 
sustained annual contributions in future years according to comparable 
relative levels of effective support. 
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Honorable George P. Shultz 
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Such a detemti nation, in my judgment, would be timely and constructive. 
The World Heritage Convention has a proven record of impressive growth 
and effectiveness. It has been largely untouched by extraneous political 
issues and has efficiently obligated over 90 percent of its resources to 
field oriented technical assistance projects. 

Resumed U.S. funding support and our continued full participation in the 
World Heritage Convention would demonstrably clarify our UNESCO poli-cy* 
and reaffirm our commitment to a program which was our own initiative 
and which has a demonstrated record of achievement and effectiveness. 

This Department will be pleased to cooperate with you in any way necessary 
and appropriate to advance this matter. 

Si ncerely , 


Bill Clartf, 
William Clark 
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United States Department of the Interior 

OFFICE OF THE SOLICITOR 

Washington. D.C. 20240 


March 20, 1996 


Mr. Hal Salwasser 
Regional Forester 

United States Department of Agriculture 
Forest Service, Region 1 
Federal Building 
? .0 . Bex 7669 
Missoula, MT 59807 

Dear Mr. Salwasser: 

Susan Rieff asked that I respond to your letter of December 4. I 
appreciate the opportunity to provide our views, and I apologize 
for our delay in responding. 

Your first question concerns the legal effect of the World Heritage 
Treaty on the Forest Service's decision on the Crown Butte 
proposal. As a party to the World Heritage Convention, the United 
States has undertaken "tc take the appropriate legal, scientific, 
technical, administrative, and financial measures necessary for the 
identification, protection, conservation, presentation, and 
rehabilitation" of natural and cultural heritage leatures 
designated in U.S. territory. In our view, this obligation is 
discharged entirely within the framework of the appropriate U.S. 
and state laws. Therefore, the World Heritage Committee's recent 
decision to name Yellowstone National Park tc the world Heritage 
List of Sites in Danger dees not impinge in any way on the United 
States' sovereignty and does not, in our view, supplant the orderly 
legal process established under United States law for the 
evaluation of develop", ent proposals on adjacent land. The 
Committee itself noted in its findings adding the Park to the Lise 
that ''whether the [United States] should grant a permit to the 
mining company or not is entirely a domestic decision of the 
[United States] , " 

The second issue raised in your letter concerns the application or 
the National Park Service Organic Act to areas outside^ the 
boundaries of park units. As you may know. Congress amended tne 
Organic Act in 1978 as follows: 

Congress further reaffirms, declare.? and directs 
that the promotion and regulation of the various 
areas of the National Park System, as defined in 
section 2 of the Act of August 18, 1970 (16 U.S.C. 
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lc(aj) shall be consistent with and founded in the 
purpose established by the first section of the Act 
of August 25, 1916, to the common benefit of all 
people of the United States. The authorization of 
activities shall be construed and the protection, 
management, and administration of these areas shall 
be conducted in light of the high public value and 
integrity of the National Park System and shall not 
be exercised in derogation of the values and 
purposes for which these various areas have been 
established, except as may have been or shall be 
directed and specifically provided by Congress. 


Sec 101(b), PL 95-250, 92 Stat . 166, 16 U.S.C. § la-1. 

The amendment was proposed by the Administration in 1978 following 
years of controversy about logging on lands on the periphery of 
Redwood National Park in California. The committee adopting the 
amendment explained it this way: 

[T] he committee strongly endorses the Administration's 
proposed amendment to the Act of August 18, 1970, 
concerning the management of the National Par.k System, to 
refocus and insure that the basis for decisionmaking 
co.ncerning the System continues to be the criteria 
provided by 16 U.S.C. § 1- that is, 

to conserve the scenery and the natural and 
historic objects and the wild life therein and 
to provide for the enjoyment of the same in 
such manner and by such means as will leave 
them unimpaired for the enjoyment of future 
generations . 

This restatement of these highest principles of 
management is also intended to serve as the basis for any 
judicial resolution of competing private and public 
values and interests in the areas surrounding Redwood 
Nacional Park and ocher areas of the National Park 
System. 


The Secretary has an absolute duty, which is not to be 
compromised, to fulfill the mandate of the 1916 Act to 
take whatever action and to seek whatever relief as will 
safeguard Che units of the National Park System. 


The Secretary is to afford the highest standard of 
protection and care to Che natural resources within 
. . .the National Park System. No decision shall 
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compromise these resource values except as Congress may 
have specifically provided. ' 

Sen. Rep. 95-528 at 8-9, 14. 

Clearly, Congress was expressing concern that units of the National 
Park System be protected against significant threats to their well- 
being. The environmental impact statement (EIS) process now 
underw'ay, in which both the Forest Service and the Park Service are 
involved, should shed much light on the risks the proposed New 
World Wine may pose for the world's first National Park. We are 
confident that all the federal agencies involved will act 
cooperatively to make sure unacceptable risks can be avoided. 

Your third inquiry was for a legal opinion regarding the validity 
of the rrdllsites staked by Crown Butte prior to Che withdrawal. We 
are now researching, in connection with litigation and our ongoing 
review of Mining Law patent applications, a number of questions 
concerning the proper interpretation of the millsite provision of 
the Mining Law. Unfortunately, we are net yet able to comment 
specifically on the validity of the Crown Butte millsites at this 
time. We will keep the pertinent attorneys in the General 
Counsel's Office of the Department of Agriculture informed of the 
progress of our research. I should note that, in any event, the 
normal administrative procedure to follow when a mill site is 
believed to be invalid is to bring a contest against the millsite 
claimant before an administrative law judge. Even if such a 
contest were to be initiated in the near future against the Crown 
Butte millsites, the proceedings would likely be lengthy, and 
extend well beyond the EIS process. For this reason, we recommend 
that, if this issue has to be addressed in the EIS, it include at 
least one alternative in which the mill sites are assumed to be 
valid and another in which they are assumed tc be invalid. 

Finally, ycu ask for confirmation of the Park Service's position 
regarding a discussion of the no-action cr "buyout" alternative. 
Enclosed is a letter addressing this issue sent by the 
Superintendent of Yellowstone National Park. The views expressed 
there remain the position of the Department, 
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TESTIMONY ON H.R. 883. THF AMERICAN lAND SOVLiRHlGNTY PROTECTION AC T 
Prof. Jerem\’ Rabkin, Departmcnl of Government, Cornell University 


In accordance with current procedure, I should begin b>’ making it 
clear that I have no financial or personal stake in the issues before this 
Committee toda)'. I am a university professor, with training in political 
science and law. But I am also an American citizen. My remarks here are 
inspired as much by my personal loyalty to our constitutional system as by 
any insights I have been able to acquire in my academic career. 

1 should also say at the outset that 1 do not raise questions about 
international regulation out of a generalized disdain for international law. 

The Framers of the U.S. Constitution were themselves quite respectful of 
international \dw (which is why, for example, .Art. 1. Sec. 8 confers on 
Congress the power to "punish offenses against the law of nations ' ). 
Throughout American histor\-, our leading statesmen have often been 
insistent champions of international law. This country continues to derive 
man\' important benefits from well-functioning international agreements — 
as for example, the svsiem of trade rules developed under the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade over the past fift\- \ ears. 

But I also think that a fair reading of American history shows that 
international agreements can only secure enduring support from the 
American people when they are consistent with traditional understandings of 
our own Constitution. iTforts are now undcrwa.v in several areas to drag the 
United States into international regulatory schemes that strain the limits of 
our own Constitution. As I have tried to explain in a recent book {Why 
Sovereignty Matters, AEI Press, 1998), such ventures arc, in some wa\’s, as 
much a threat to the stabilit> of international law as they arc to our own 
system of government at home. 1 strongly support H.R. 883, the proposed 
American Land Sovereignty Protection Act, as a useful brake on this larger 
trend and a means of reasserting our own constitutional traditions. 

The undcrl>ing problem is that international regulatory schemes now 
reach more deeply into the internal affairs of sovereign nations and have 
therefore begun to threaten internal systems of government. The point is 
now acknowledged by the most rcspcciable, mainstream scholars in the field 
of international law. Not long ago, for example, Prof. Deilev Vagts of the 
Harvard law' School noted that ’’international commitments'' pose "an 
important problem" in their "tendency ... to shift powers and responsibilities 
from national and subnaiional units, with active, reachable legislative bodies 
to remote international bureaucracies." (Coi J. Trans'l. /aw, 1997, 154) 1 would 
only qualify this statement with the caution that "inlcrnalional 
bureaucracies" are often all too "reachable" by some advocacy groups -- but 
without the reliable s>-sicm of constitutional accountability that grounds the 
decisions of elected legislatures. 

In what follows, then, 1 want to highlight the ways in which the 
"Convention Concerning the I’roicction of the World Cultural and Natural 
Heritage'' (World Heritage Convention) illustrates this larger problem and why 
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H.R. 883 is an appropriate response. I believe that similar arguments could be 
made about the Ramsar Con\untion and the Biosphere Reserve program — 
which are also covered b>- H.R. 883. But I will focus on the World Heritage 
ConveiUion because the world has had more experience with its potential for 
abuse and it is,- in anj' case, the s>’stem that I know most about. Previous 
hearings of this committee have already amply documented the strange, 
unexpected intrusioii of the World Heritage Convention into a local dispute 
about mining near Yellov\-stone Park. Therefore i will illustrate the points I 
want to make here b>' invoking a more recent and in some ways more 
disturbing dispute regarding the application of this international regulatory 
scheme to a mine near a national park in Australia. 

The essential facts have been w'ell documented in the Australian press. 
In 1982, the Australian government authorized a mining company to acquire a 
site for the e.xtraciion of uranium ore in an enclave adjoining Kakadu National 
Park in Australia's Northern Territory. Local aboriginal people, who had 
special ownership claims on the site of the mine, asked the government to 
approve the new mining venture in return for royalts^ pay ments from the 
company'. When Australia proposed Kakadu Park for listing as a World 
Heritage site under the World Heritage Convention, then, it specifically 
excluded from the boundaries of this site the land in which this Jabiluka mine 
would operate. 

The Australian go\-ernmcnt did the same thing for Ranger mine, which 
has been safely operating for the past 18 years on land adjoining Kakadu Park. 
This mine has caused so lillle disruption that the Australian W'lldcrness 
Society, a leading enviroiimenia] ad\ ocac>' group, distributed a calendar this 
year which includes a picture of the Ranger mine site - with no 
acknowledgment (and seemingly no recognition) that this scenic view of a 
famous mountain bluff in Kakadu Park aclualh' shows the retaining pool of 
the Ranger mine in the foreground of the photo. 

At any rate, as the Australian government derives considerable revenue 
from tourist visits to Its scenic wonders, it has been anxious to ensure that 
mining operations do not threaten its parks. So before authorizing Jabiluka to 
begin operatiems, the government demanded very stringent scientific 
assessments to ensure that it would be even less disruptive than its existing 
counterpart. With newer extraction technologies (allowing most excavation to 
operate underground), the Australian government was persuaded -- after 
more than two years of emironmental impact studies - that the new mine 
would, in fact, be even less intrusive than the existing Ranger mine. 

Nonetheless, environmental advocac>' groups opposed the mine. And 
they look their protests to the World Heritage Committee, which then 
commissioned an expert stud>' of its own. The siud>-, as presented to the World 
Heritage Committee, warned that the mine would be a threat to the integrity of 
the Kakadu Park -- a World Heritage site. The Australian government 
protested that the report was improperly compiled and was replete with errors 
of science, fact and law. But the World Heritage Committee, at its meeting in 
Kyoto, Japan last December, urged the Australian government not to allow the 
jabiluka mine to open. And it warned that unless the Australian government 
could rebut the findings of the report before its next semi-annual meeting, 
the Committee would have to list the site as "in danger," a listing that can 
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ultimately lead to the removal of a site from the approved list of official World 
Heritage sites. 

The Committee's rulings set off an uproar in Australia. The gov'emment 
refused to order the closing of the mine, vowing to prove its case to the World 
Heritage Committee later this year. Critics of the mine claimed that the 
government had "sacrificed Australia’s moral authority" in international 
affairs" and committed a "major show of disrespect for the world." The 
ultimate outcome remains in doubt. But it is plain that the World Heritage 
Committee has acted quite aggressivel>' to pressure a government with a 
generall>- sound environmental record to reverse a carefull>' considered 
domestic policy decision. 

This stor>’ should bring into focus a number of serious constitutional 
problems with the World Heritage Con\ eni!on — all of which, I think, may be 
ameliorated by H.R. 883. To start w ith, there is the question of whether the 
subject matter of the World Heritage Convention really makes it a proper 
exercise of the treaty power. It was once our established doctrine that the 
treat)’ pow’er in the U.S. Constitution could onl\' be exercised on matters 
"properly the subject of negotiation with a foreign countr>." {Geofroy v. 

Riggs, 133 U.S. 258, 267) fn the same spirit, Chief Justice Hughes cautioned in a 
1929 speech to the American Society for International Law that the "treaty 
making power is intended for the purpose of hav ing treaties made relating to 
foreign affairs and not to make laws for the people of the United States in their 
internal concerns ...." As late as the mid-1960s, this statement of traditional 
doctrine was reaffirmed the Second Restatement of Foreign Relations Law . By 
1987, however, when the Third Restatement was published, this doctrine had 
been repudiated on the grounds that it was no longer possible to distinguish 
internal from external concerns. (Sec. 302. Com't c) 

What makes this revisionist view .seem plausible is that the United States 
has already entered into a number of treaties that seem to stretch the 
traditional subject-matter limits virtually to the breaking point. And, of 
course, the World Heritage Convention is one of those treaties. We ha\ e 
registered some two dozen sites with the World Heritage Convention, including 
not only scenic park lands but historic sites like Independence Hal) in 
Philadelphia and Thomas Jefferson's house and grounds at Monticello. If the 
stewardship of Independence Hall by the U.S. Park Service is really a matter 
"relating to foreign affairs" (or "properly the subject of negotiation with a 
foreign country"), then what is not? 

But it is wrong, I think, to shrug off the traditional doctrine. 'I'he fact is 
that the Senate continues to have qualms about ratifv ing human rights 
conventions or conv entions of the International latbour Organization that 
purport to regulate how the American government deals with our own fellow 
citizens on our own soil. We have ratified onl\- a handful of international 
human rights conventions and then, each time, with reserv'aiions stipulating 
that they would work no change in existing U.S. law. We have also declined to 
ratify all but a handful of l.LO. conventions (and those few deal with 
inherently international concerns, such as labor standards in ocean 
shipping). 

And w'e know that, in other fields, reports about the demise of old 
constitutional doctrines have been greatly exaggerated. For decades after the 
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Ncis' Deal, many scholars insisted that there was no longer an>' real force to 
the traditional constitutional doctrines limiting the regulatory powers of 
Congress (by excluding intra-state mailers from the congressional power to 
regulate "commerce among the states"). The Supreme Court emphatically 
rejected that notion in its 1995 ruling in US, v. Lopez (514 U.S. 549) and has, to 
the surprise of many scholars, breathed new life into traditional notions of 
federalism in other cases since then. 

Conceding that the Vvorld Heritage Con\’ention may be at the outer 
boundaries of permissible exercises of the treaty power, one might still argue 
that it is consistent with some remaining limitations. Thus, it might be argued 
that the United States has a stake in attracting foreign tourist.s to our national 
monuments and in inducing foreign nations to protect those scenic or historic 
sites w^hich Americans wish to visit, in that sense, it might be conceived as a 
treaty dealing with conditions of international tourist exchange - hence 
"properly the subject of negotiation with a foreign country" (or many foreign 
countries). 

But if this is a reasonable claim, it must be because individual sites are 
actually lures for foreign tourists — and it is a considered policy to try to lure 
foreign tourists to these particular sites by participating in the World Heritage 
Convention. Here the cautions of the I.opcz ruling seem much in point. T'he 
majority opinion b\' Chief justice Rehnquisi protested, in particular, that the 
statute at issue in that case had sought to make it a federal crime to carry guns 
into the viciniU' of local schools and Congress enacted this law without making 
any direct findings at all about the relevance of such matters to inter-state 
commerce. 

Something similar has happened with the World Heritage Convention. 

By the terms of our existing participation in the World Heritage Convention, 
Congress has no say in whether any particular location within the United 
States can or should be listed as a Heritage site. In ratifying this treaty, then, 
the Senate seems to have written a blank check to international interference 
“ allowing almost any site to become subject to international regulation, with 
no prior consideration of whether the listing of the individual site is really 
pertinent to our underlying reasons for participating in the program. If 
there are legitimate reasons to bind the United States in any particular case, 
Congre.ss now has no role in assessing those reasons. 

True, the World Heritage Committee will make its own determinations 
about which sites are appropriate for its list: individual countries can simpW 
propose sites, while the international bod>' makes the decision. But the 
Australian case should remind us that the Committee's thinking is not 
necessarily in accord with our own consiiiuUonal requirements. 

The report of the expert team protested that the jabiluka mine w’ould be 
disrupt a burial ground of special concern to local aboriginal people. The 
claim ma>' be untrue: the mine is more than t\vo kilometers from this site and 
press accounts indicate that the majority of aboriginal people in the area are 
actually in favor of the mine. Bui the fact remains that the Committee and its 
agents seemed to think the Convention extended not simply to facilitation of 
international tourist traffic but to the regulation of a sovereign state's 
dealings with its owm cilbens in its own territory in a matter having no clear 
connection at all to the ostensible subject mailer of the treaty. (Indeed, the 
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special report cited other treaties in its findings -- which turned out to be 
treaties not actuall> ratified by the Australian government). 

So, if Congress wants to reassure Americans that it is not writing blank- 
checks to international authorities — in total disregard of traditional limits on 
the treat)’ power — then H.R. 883 is one way to do it. Let Congress itself decide, 
case by case, whether a particular site is actually relevant to the legitimate 
international purposes for which the United States has entered into this 
treaty. The reporting requirements in H.R. 883 can help Congress to make 
such determinations on an informed basis. 

This brings us to a second problem with the current operation of the 
World Heritage Convention. That is the wholesale manner in which it seems to 
delegate U.S. treaty-making power to an international body. Here again, the 
traditional constitutional doctrine was firmly against such delegations. The 
leading text on the subject before the Second World War made the point quite 
explicit: The "treaty making power exercises legislative power which cannot 
be delegated." Even regarding an international commission, "delegation of 
political power, that is legislative or treaty-making power, to such a body 
would be unconstitutional." (Q.uincy Wright, The Control of V.S. foreign PoHcv, 
1922,104,125) 

Here, too, today's leading text has abandoned the traditional doctrine. 
Instead, it blandly asserts that when "legislative" or "regulator)" powers are 
given to an international regulator)’ body, the)’ may be "properly seen as 
implementations of the original treat)’ establishing the organization and 
giving it 'regulator)’ powers' and in consenting to that agreement, the Senate 
may be said to have consented in advance to any regulations authorized b)’ 
that agreement." (lx>uis Ilenkin, Foreign Affairs and ihe Constifur/on, 2d ed., 
1997. 263) 

Again. 1 do not think the view of such contemporary scholars can or 
should be accepted. It is true that, in domestic affairs, we have become more 
accommodating of delegations of legislative power (that is, broad rule-making 
power) to specialized administrative agencies. But domestic administrative 
agencies still operate with a great many checks and controls, most notably the 
Administrative Procedure Act and its guarantees of due process and judicial 
review of agency action. Congress also has ongoing influence on domestic 
administration through its control over budget appropriations. There is 
nothing like this to limit the ventures of international regulatory agencies, 
which do not depend solely (or even primarily) on U.S. budget contributions 
and base no established system of legal procedure, let alone anything like 
judicial review. 

And here again, the World Heritage Convention illustrates the problem. 
The original treat)' speaks in very vague, general terms. The World Heritage 
Committee, established by the treaty, has then interpreted these general treat)- 
provisions in more detailed "operating guidelines," These guidelines were not 
submitted to the Senate for separate ratification, nor even submitted to the 
President for approval by executive agreement. They are not e\’cn submitted 
to all the states parties to the Heritage Convention, itself. Instead, they are 
adopted on the say-so of the 21 member Committee, which reserv'es the right to 
make changes in these "guidelines" at any time, with no fixed procedure for 
doing so and no established procedure for challenging the new provisions. 
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{"This clocumeni ... can be revised by the [World Heritage] Committee at any 
lime to reflect new concepts, knowledge or experiences Preface to 
"Operational Guidelines for the Implementation of the World Heritage 
Convention." 

The details are sometimes quite important, however. The general treaty 
language in the World Heritage Convention suggests that the Committee will 
take notice of deteriorating conditions at a site after they have occurred — 
and only when the host countiy , itself, requests a listing as "in danger." ("The 
Committee shall establish ... under the title of 'list of World Heritage [sites] in 
danger,' a list of the property appearing in the World Heritage List for the 
conserv'ation of which major operations are necessary and for which 
assistance has been requested under this Convention." [italics added] Art. 11, 
Par. 5 "The World Heritage Committee shall receive and study requests for 
international assistance formulated by States Parties to this Convention with 
respect to property ... situated in their territories ... to secure the protection, 
conser\''aiion, presentation or rehabilitation of such property." Art. 13, Par. 1 
[italics added]) 

Yet the operating guidelines, as interpreted by the Committee, suggest 
the far broader power to intervene on the basis of speculative projections of 
what might occur at a site if the Committee's prescriptions are not followed. 
(See Pars. 48-50, describing procedures for sending a fact-finding mission to 
ascertain "the dangers to the properu" (Par. 50d] even where initial concerns 
are based on "information from a source other than the State Party 
concerned." [Par. 48j) In effect, the Committee has given itself the authority to 
stigmatize a site as "in danger," simply because the host countr>’ has declined 
to follow the Committee's directives on how best to safeguard that site. So a 
program akin to a landmarks regisir>' now claims the general regulatory 
power to make pre-emptive inters entions. 

What makes this asserted new power particularly disturbing is that it 
docs not simply pertain to the site itself. Instead, the operating guidelines 
provide that, apart from what goes on in the actual site, activities within an 
adjacent "buffer zone" should be monitored. ("Whenever necessary ... an 
adequate 'buffer zone' around a properis should be provided and should be 
afforded the necessary protection." [italics added] Par. 17) So Australia, having 
agreed to some le\'el of monitoring of the actual Kakadu Park, discovered that 
the Committee also wanted to control activities in nearby areas outside the 
boundaries of the Park -- though onl>' the actual boundaries of Kakadu Park 
had been registered as a World Heritage site. This was, of course, our own 
experience with the Yellowstone dispute - which concerned a mine not 
actually within the boundaries of our national park but in a neighboring area 
which the World Heritage Committee considered to be part of the equall) 
protected "buffer zone." 

Of course, the potential for interference with private properly becomes 
much more serious once the purview of the Convention is extended to adjacent 
land in a "buffer zone." Our federal government owns the land within 
national parks but adjoining lands are often privately owned or subject to 
mining and grazing leases in which private owners have a property interest. 

If we allow the meaning of the Heritage Convention to be established by 
interpretation of the Heritage Committee — an international administrative 
body, not under the control of our own government — than we have delegated 
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some measure of control over the property rights of Americans to 
international policy-makers. That is a still more serious constitutional 
problem. 

H.R. 883 promises to exert some brake on the problem. We may not be in 
a position to veto particular revisions of the Heritage Committee's "guidelines" 
or its ongoing decisions. Still, this legislation will reaffirm that the United 
States is governed by its own constitutional system in w-hich Congress is the 
first branch of government: the measure will put the world body on notice 
that Congress will not be a passive partner so far as regulation of U.S. sites is 
concerned. When and if Congress decides to authorize international 
monitoring of particular sites, it can do so with up-to-date understandings 
about the actual, operational significance of such commitments. It need no 
longer simpl}- put its trust in vague treaty language whose detailed meanings 
are left entirel> to the determinations of an international body. 

The third constitutional problem gives more force to this delegation 
problem. The problem is the actual character of the international authority 
involved. Despite the traditional strictures against delegating U.S. treaty- 
making authority to international bodies, there has alwa>s been an exception 
for judicial authorities. The United States has been prepared to submit certain 
carefully delineated questions to international arbitration since the Jay Treaty 
of 1794 (a treat)' which was negotiated by a federal executive, ratified by a 
Senate and implemented by a Congress which still had many members of the 
Constitutional Convention in its midst). Following this example, the United 
Slates routinely submitted disputes with Britain and various Latin American 
countries to international arbitration in the 19lh Century and on into this 
centur>'. We ha\ e participated in a number of proceedings before the 
International Court of Justice since 1946. Both NAFTA and the WTO include 
provisions for submitting particular trade disputes to specialized arbitration 
panels. 

All of these engagements have been regarded as perfectly 
constitutional, even though they may incidemalls’ involve interpretation of 
existing international agreements in ways not previously accepted or settled 
by the United States. But ihCxSe arc quasi-judicial proceedings, which are 
plausibly viewed as no more an exercise of general policy-making power than 
the resolution of ordinary cases b>' ordinar>' courts. At the least, judicialized 
procedures for genuine arbitrations are thought to be a safeguard for the 
participating states, so that outcomes will not vary vcr> much from the most 
reasonable interpretations of the actual treaties. 

But no one seriously pretends that the World Heritage Committee is a 
quasi-judicial body or that its decisions follow from quasi-judicial procedures. 

It is, in fact, a rather political body, whose members arc nominated by their 
ow'n governments and answer to the promptings and pressures of their home 
governments (though elected for limited terms at a meeting of delegates from 
all the participating states). In short, the World Heritage Committee is a 
political forum. There is nothing wrong with politics entering international 
forums, of course, when they are forums for negotiation. But the World 
Heritage Committee is not engaged in proposing new treat)' texts for separate 
ratification by individual governments. It is empowered to make its owm 
decisions about which sites can be listed, which should be de-listcd or declared 
"in dangc" and on what terms these decisions should be made. 
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The institutional sponsor of the World Heritage Committee is UNESCO, an 
organization so corrupted by nasty political intrigue that the United States has 
refused to contribute to its budget or participate in its general program since 
the mid-1980s. We have continued to participate in the World Heritage 
Convention, evidently on the assumption that this program will be less tainted 
than other UNESCO undertakings. But the record of the World Heritage 
Committee does not inspire great confidence. 

Back in 1982, when Israel-bashing was the favorite sport of the United 
Nations (along with denunciations of U.S. "imperialism"), the World Heritage 
Committee solemnly voted to place the Old City of Jerusalem on its list of 
endangered sites. The United Stales, which happened to have a delegate on the 
Heritage Committee at the time, protested the impropriety of this action. 

Israel, which claimed legal authority over the site and was certainly in 
effective control of it at the time, was not a parly to the World Heritage 
Convention, had not asked to have this site listed as "in danger," had not been 
consulted about its views and had not even received an on-site inspection by 
World Heritage officials. But the Committee at that lime included 
representatives of Egj’pt, Iraq, libya, Tunisia, Pakistan and Jordan, all of 
whom pressed for a condemnation of Israel — and got it: the final vote was 1 4 - 
1 with 5 abstentions (the United Stales being the sole dissenter, while West 
European delegates decided to sit on the sidelines). 

That was some time ago, of course, and UNESCO is supposed to hav^e 
improved since then. But it is notable that the Old City of Jerusalem is still on 
the "in danger” list and the government of Israel has still not found it prudent 
to adhere to the World Heritage Convention, And the Australian experience 
suggests that the World Heritage Committee still has a taste for throwing its 
w'eight around when member states on the Committee find it expedient to do so. 

Among the remarkable aspects of Australia's experience was the 
manner in which the "expert" report on its mine was compiled. A 7-person 
team, headed by an Italian professor of international law, spent four days 
visiting the site. The delegation iticludcd two American and two Australian 
scientists, who staj-ed behind to draft a report of their findings. According to 
the Australian press, all of these original authors were "shocked" at the way 
their initial draft was rewritten (back in Paris) by the Italian lawyer. The 
new version was far more critical in its assessments, omitted a number of 
important facts that would have put the mine in a better light and concluded 
w’iih a recommendation for halting mining development at Jabiluka - a 
recommendation the original authors did not fa\or and had never even 
discussed. But with only minor subsequent revisions, the rewrilien version 
became the "report" of the "experts." Ihen, in defiance of ordinary procedure, 
this report w-as submitted to the Au.siralian government only hours before it 
w’as submitted to the World Heritage Committee, itself, at its w-inicr meeting in 
Kyoto. The Australian gos'ernment protested that it had been ambushed by an 
unfair attack. 

But even more remarkable was the international politicking that 
preceded and followed this episode. Opponents of the mine included leading 
members of the opposition Australian liibor Parly and the small Australian 
Green Part>'. Some of them wrote directly to the World Heritage Committee, 
urging it to condemn the mine as a threat to Kakadu Park. Opposition 
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politicians also made contact with Green ministers in Germany and 
sympathetic socialists in France and elsewhere. Before the Heritage Committee 
had made any decision, the European Parliament (that is, the largely advisory 
forum of the European Union) passed a resolution urging member states of the 
EU to boycott uranium from the Jabiluka mine. The EU Parliament now has a 
Socialist majority and the Socialist government of France happened to have its 
own representative on the Heritage Committee who was, according to 
Australian press reports, particularly active in condemning the Australian 
government for allowing the Jabiluka mine to go forward. 

Yet w'hen the .Australian government sought to plead its case in 
background lobbying at Kn'oIo, it was denounced by opposition politicians in 
the Australian Parliament for "thuggish pressure" and for "politicizing the 
World Heritage Committee." Outside Parliament, environmental advocacy 
groups were equally scathing, decrying the government's diplomatic efforts 
as "an 11th hour assault on the processes of the international community's 
highest arbiter of World Heritage values" (as the president of the Australian 
Conservation Foundation pul it). 

Perhaps the United States is no longer so tempting a target for 
international bullies as it once was — or as Australia or Israel evidentl> still 
are. But the underlying point remains. Far from a judicial body or an 
impartial expert body, the World Heritage Committee is a highly political 
forum. It is not even an insulated bureaucracy but an arena for issue-trading 
and coalition building within transnational advocacy netw'orks. 

The United States, of course, has its own advocates, eager to make deals 
and connections with counterparts in other countries. In the Yellowstone 
affair, local environmernai ad\ocaies in Montana were the first to urge the 
interv'eniion of the World Heritage Committee into a local dispute. Our own 
environmental ad\ocaies are certainly welcome to form whaie\ er alliances 
thc}’ like w'ith French Socialists, German Greens or any other foreign groups 
they think will enhance their credibilin- within this country. We have a 
guarantee of free speech in our Constitution and a great deal of tolerance in 
our culture for activist ad\ocacy. But ultimate responsibility for domestic 
government is supposed to remain under thc control of our own elected 
legislatures. Delegating any serious authority to a body like the World 
Heritage Convention is delegating authority to a new political forum -- one in 
which the United States government itself will not always be represented (as 
membership on the 21 person Heritage Committee rotates among the over 150 
states that have by now subscribed to the Convention). 

By itself, H.R. 833 will not change thc character of thc World Heritage 
Committee or the activist politics associated with it. But it will act as a brake on 
the scale of whole-sale delegation to such a body. !f the bill is enacted, I would 
urge Congress to authorize participation of particular U.S. sites only for 
limited, renewable terms -- perhaps for three years at a time -- so that 
Congress can reevaluate w'heiher participation has been helpful or has caused 
unexpected difficulties. 

The recent Au.stralian experience, tike the earlier Yellowstone 
experience, suggests that the World Heritage Committee docs pose potential 
dangers in itself. The danger, of course, is that, as American advocates echo 
the rhetoric seen so recently in Australia, wc ma\- begin to forget who has the 
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ultimate responsibility for stewardship of natural or cultural treasures on the 
territory of the United States, 'fhe danger, in other words, is that we will come 
to see a venture in international cooperation as a scheme of international 
control — just because some advocates in this country find the leanings of the 
World Heritage Committee, at any particular moment, more to their liking than 
the decisions of responsibie constitutional authorities in our own country. 

That will not be healthy for the United States - or for the long-term prospects 
of U.S. participation in the World Heritage Convention. 

But there is also a larger slake here. The World Heritage Convention has 
turned out to be the precursor of far more ambitious schemes of international 
environmental regulation. The Clinton administration has signed the far 
more ambitious Biodiversity Convention and the Kyoto Protocol on climate 
change. Both seem to reach even more deeply into domestic affairs, delegate 
even more authority to international administrative bodies and risk e\ en more 
entanglement in politicized, policy-making forums. The Senate has not >et 
ratified either treaty but the Clinton administration (or its successor) might 
seek to revive them. 

Sustainable American participation in such ventures will require 
important new safeguards that are not clearly provided in these treaties. The 
American Land Sovereignty Act can provide a model for future efforts in 
establishing such safeguards. Certainly, the present bill can highlight the 
importance of such safeguards. The ultimate issue, addressed by this bill, is not 
what policy we make but where and how we make our policy. Congress must 
have an ongoing role in domestic policy under cur Constitution. Simply 
putting a matter into a treaty cannot detach it from the constitutional 
responsibilities of Congress. That is what H.R. 883 will affirm. 

Here I should add a word about the general meaning of treaty 
commitments. Opponents of this bill have insisted that the World Heritage 
Committee has no direct power to alter land use patterns or decide any land use 
dispute within the United States. That claim is technically correct, but highly 
misleading. Very few U.S, treaties are self-e.\ecuting — that is, treated by U.S. 
courts as directly binding law within the United States. Generally, a treaty is a 
promise to comply with its terms, a promise then implemented by our own 
government through its own governing authority at home. But a treaty 
remains a promise to the other nations that have signed it. If we are not 
"bound*' in any meaningful sense b\ this treaty, then no other signatory is 
bound and one has to wonder whether the treaty has any meaning at all. If 
the treaty docs have any meaning, then it must impose some meaningful 
obligations. 

Thus, if the World Heritage Committee directs the United States to take 
particular actions to protect one of its listed sites, advocates of that action can 
argue quite plausibly — as the opponents of the Jabiluka mine argued in 
Australia -- that the United States government is bound to comply with the 
Committee's directive. At the least, failure to adopt the Committee's directive 
may open the way for like-minded advocates in this country to argue that we 
are "defying international law" or "betraying our trust" or "showing contempt 
for international cooperation." Nothing in the treaty, however, precludes 
stales from withdrawing any of its site from the alread>- approved list of World 
Heritage sites. Therefore, it cannot be argued that wo are violating the treaty 
in now imposing new conditions — that is, explicit congressional approval -- 
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tor continuing to have American sites on the list. Given the expansive way 
the Heritage Committee has interpreted the treaty, however, there is much 
question whether v\e can, consistent with our own constitutional 
requirements, allow sites to remain subject to Heritage Committee supervision 
with no provision for congressional approval in the submission of sites to the 
Committee's review. 

The Clinton administration continues to oppose a direct congressional 
role in the selection of sites. In earlier hearings on the previous versions of 
this bill, administration representatives warned that it would impede 
American leadership for Congress to insert itself into the process. 1 hope the 
Committee on Resources will not be intimidated by such arguments. If the 
World Heritage Convention does have useful influence on other countries, it 
must have the potential to influence policies of our own government. If it is a 
useful treaty, then, it must also be, to that extent, a potentially dangerous 
treaty. Americans are not accustomed to have land use policies in our own 
country determined by international bodies. Without congressional 
invoh emenl, there is little chance of securing the necessar> trust and 
cooperation to make such international programs at all viable in this country. 

In 1919. the United Slates Senate refused to ratify the Covenant of the 
League of Nations, because President Wilson would not accept anv proposed 
reservations. Ihose reservations sought to ensure that American participation 
in the League would not Jeopardize basic prerogatives of Congress under our 
own Constitution. Looking back on that experience a decade later, Winston 
Churchill noted the odditv’ that Wilson refused to his Republican opponents in 
Congress even "a lithe of the fine principles and generous sentiments he 
lavished upon Etirope ... Peace and good will among all nations abroad, but no 
truck with the Republican Party at home. That was his ticket and that was his 
ruin and the ruin of much else as well." (The Aflcrmath, 1929, 125) 

I hope this session of Congress can coax President Clinton to a more 
accommodating response. Without congressional participation, there cannot 
be a secure basis for American participation in such ventures as the World 
Heritage Convention. The Congress would do well to make that clear now -- 
rather than in angr>’, impulsive reaction to some future controversy over a 
particular sire or a particular ruling of the World Heritage Committee. 
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WWF 


Russell E. Train 

Chairman Emeritus 


March 16, 1999 

The Honorable Mark E. Udall 

U.S. House of Representatives ^ ^ 

128 Cannon House Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 20515 

Dear Congressman Udall: 

I write to urge you to oppose H.R. 883. the "American Land Sovereignty Protection 
Act,” sponsored by Resources Committee Chairman Don Young. This legislation is neither 
warranted nor wise. It is an unfounded attack on international conservation programs that 
recognize areas in the world that are of "outstanding universal value." Contrary to this bill, I 
believe the Congress should strengthen and encourage measures that would lead to greater 
participation by the United States in the World Heritage Convention, RAMSAR Wetlands 
Convention, Biosphere Reserve Program, and other woithwhile international conservation 
programs. 

In 1972, while serving as chairman of the Council on Environmental Quality in the 
Nixon Administration, I led the U.S. delegation to the Stockholm Conference on the 
Environment where we proposed the concept for a World Heritage Convention. The 
Convention Concerning the Protection of the World Culture and Natural Heritage was 
adopted in Paris later that year and the United States was the first nation to ratify the treaty. 
Today, 156 countries are party to the Convention and 582 cultural and natural sites are 
recognized as World Heritage sites. 

Sites on the World Hertt^ge list include some of the world's most spectacular and 
awe-inspiring natural beauty — Australia's Great Barrier Reef. Ecuador's Galapagos Islands, 
Tanzania's Mt. Kilimanjaro and Serengeti National Parks, and America's Yellowstone, 
Redwoods, Everglades, and Grand Canyon National Parks — and provide habitat for a 
magnificent array of plant and animal life. 

The Biosphere Reserve Program, established in 1968 under an international scientific 
program, recognizes areas of the world that boast equally dramatic and diverse landscapes 
and species — Mongolia's Great Gobi National Park, Uganda’s Rwenzon National Park. 
Greece's Mount Olympus National Park, and America's Glacier and Rocky Mountains 
National Parks. 


World Wildlife Fund 

1250 Twenty-Fourth Sl.NW Washington, DC 20037- 11 75 USA 
Tel; (202) 293-4800 Tden: 64505 PANDA FAX; (202)293-9304 
Incorporating The Conservation Foundation. AffUiated with World Wide Fund for Nature. 
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March 16. 1999 
Page Two 

Nominations, protection strategies and management ol’ areas recognized as World 
Heritage sites and biosphere rcserv^es are governed by national, stale or local lavs s. Areas in 
the United States, including private lands, recognized under international agreements are 
subject only to domestic law. There is no international legal protection or sanction for these 
areas. Thus, I am opposed to requiring Congressional authorization of a si*e prior to 
nomination or designation. 

Please oppose H.R. 883. Thank you. 


Sincerely. ^ 

Russell L. Train 
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United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization 
Organisation des Nations Unies pour I’education, la science et la culture 


REF.: WHC/74/533 6 March 1995 


Dear Mr Frampton, 

I am writing to you with respect to a letter from a group of 
North American conservation organizations^ addressed to Dr. Adul 
Wichiencharoen, Chairman of the World Heritage Committee, and dated 
28 February, 1995. The World Heritage Committee is the executive 
body of the Convention and is elected by its 140 States Parties. 
I note that a copy of this letter was sent to your office. The 
letter concerns the possible listing of Yellowstone National Park 
on the List of World Heritage in Danger. 

The World Heritage Committee had been made aware of some of 
these concerns in a brief report by the United States Delegate to 
the July 1993 meeting of the World Heritage Bureau. 

The fourteen organizations signing this letter are as you know 
among the most prestigious and influential in the field of natural 
resources conservation. We believe that the concerns they raise 
about the threats to Yellowstone must be carefully examined and 
addressed. 

Included with their letter was a briefing book containing 
copies of correspondence from the Governor of Wyoming and Senator 
Bachus of Montana, each raises serious questions about the 
potential damage to Yellowstone National Park, in particular from 
the proposed mining operation. Similar letters of concern are 
provided from professional geologists, geomorphologists and 
hydrologists who have investigated the proposed mining operation. 
This correspondence is sufficient to raise considerable concern 
about the long-term sustainability of the World Heritage values of 
this World Heritage site. 

From the report it appears that while a draft Environmental 
Impact Statement has been prepared, it did not resolve several 
major questions and many issues remain under review. Thus it would 
appear premature to reach any conclusions at this time. 

The Honourable George T, Frampton Jr. 

Assistant Secretary for Fish & Wildlife & Parks 
United States Department of the Interior 
Office of the Secretary 
WASHINGTON, D. 0^1^0240 
USA 


Adresses posiales ; 7, place dc Foncenoy, 75352 Paris 07 SP/ 1, nie Miollis, 75732 Paris Cedeit IS 

T^Iex : 2(W461 Paris / 270602 Paris - Telephone central : + (33.1) 45.68.10.00 - direct : 

c'-nrrnl -4- 45.67.16.90 • direct : 
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With respect to the List of World Heritage in Danger, there 
are no specific criteria. The Committee has the authority to place 
a site on the List of World Heritage in Danger when it is of the 
view that the World Heritage values for which the site was 
inscribed are seriously threatened. 

The procedure for listing normally involves a monitoring 
report by the World Conservation Union (lUCN) , in consultation with 
the State Party and the management authority responsible for the 
sitSo lUCN reports to the Bureau of the World Heritage Committee 
which meets in July and the Bureau makes a recommendation to the 
Committee, which usually meets in December of each year. 

While we have taken note that the conservation organizations 
have requested that the World Heritage Secretariat involve itself 
in the EIS process, we simply are not staffed to do so. We would, 
however, be pleased to address these organizations on any aspects 
of the operation of the World Heritage Convention. V’e could also 
request lUCN as our technical advisors, to review the Environmental 
Impact Statement, We are confident that as the State Party 
responsible for the implementation of the Convention the essential 
professional skills are available to you. 

It is important to note that Article 1 of the World Heritage 
Convention obliges the State Party to protect, conserve, present 
^ and transmit to future generations World Heritage sites for which 
they are responsible. This obligation extends beyond the boundary 
' of the site and Article 5 (A) recommends that State Parties 

integrate the protection of sites into comprehensive planning 
programmes. Thus, if proposed developments will damage the 
integrity of Yellowstone National Park, the State Party has a 
responsibility to act beyond the National Park boundary. 

Examples of the need to act beyond park boundaries are found 
at the Everglades National Park, Glacier National Park and Glacier 
Bay National Park, all World Heritage sites. In two of the sites 
the Government of British Columbia acted to close major mining 
operations rather than risk possible damage to downstream World 
•Heritage values in both Canada and the United States. 

Clearly if there are threats to World Heritage values the 
State Party has a responsibility to act. If enabling legislation is 
not adequate, new legislation shoulu be considered, as was the case 
in Australia with respect to the Tasmanian Wilderness World 
Heritage site. 

The World Heritage Committee has the authority to act 
unilaterally in placing a site on the List of World Heritage in 
Danger. However, in the past the Committee has demonstrated a 
clear desire to work in consort with the State Party. In this 
respect we would appreciate receiving a comprehensive report on the 
situation in time for the meeting of the World Heritage Bureau to 
be held in Paris— in early July. Such a report would enable the 
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Committee to give serious consideration to the listing of 
Yellowstone National Park on the List of World Heritage in Danger, 
should such a decision be warranted, at its nineteenth session to 
be held in December 1995. 

The United States has an exemplary record in support of and in 
accordance with the principles and requirements of the World 
Heritage Convention. We look forward to continuing this 
cooperation. 

Yours sincerely, 



Bernd von Droste 
Director 

World Heritage Centre 


cc.: Dr. A. Wichiencharoen, Chairman, World Heritage Committee 

Mr Paul Pritchard, President, National Parks & Conservation 
Association, USA 
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Testimony before the House Resources Committee 
Laurel MacLeod, Director of Legislation & Public Policy 
Concerned Women for America 
March 18, 1999 

Good afternoon and thank you for the opportunity to address you today. 

My name is Laurel MacLeod and I am the Director of Legislation & Public Policy for Concerned 
Women for America (CWA), the nation’s largest public policy women’s organization. I am here 
on behalf of our over 500,000 members to testify in favor of the American Land Sovereignty 
Protection Act (H.R. 883). 

People often ask me why a women’s organization cares about biosphere reserves and World 
Heritage Sites. Well, for many years, CWA received letters from individuals around the country 
who claimed their private property rights were being infringed upon. Other letters aiiived from 
individuals claiming friends or family members had been subject to harsh land management 
practices. The letters used words like "biosphere reserv'e" and “buffer zone." These members of 
our organization asked us to investigate. Finally, based on the sheer volume of letters received, we 
decided to research the subject. Here is what we discovered. 


An Introduction to Biosphere Reserves 

Biosphere reserves are the brainchild of the U.N. Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization (UNESCO), created by Sir Julian Huxley in 1946. UNESCO directs the 
international Man and Biosphere Programme (MAB), wliich coordinates the creation and use of 
biosphere reserves around the world. There are MAB projects in most U.N. member nations. In 
the United States, we have the U.S. Man and the Biosphere Program (USMAB), run primarily by 
the Department of State. USMAB nominates land (or water) sites for “biosphere reserve 
designation," then UNESCO makes the official “designation" (approval) of the site. Incredibly, 
Congress plays no role in this process. 

As you know, biosphere reserves are an area of land set aside for the purpose of conservation and 
scientific study. They usually consist of a core area, or inner circle wilderness area (i.e. 
Yellowstone National Park) that is set aside for scientific study, “sustainable use" and the 
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“conservation of biological diversity.”' These areas can be publicly or privately owned. Use of 
that land is severely restricted becau.se of its designation as a biosphere core area. 

Buffer zones are the second circle outside of the core area, and whenever a buffer zone exists, 
only significantly limited human activities and dwelling may take place within that zone. In 
other words, individuals whose private property falls within a buffer zone may not do anything 
that the land managers believe would in any way “harm” nature. That could preclude them from 
keeping livestock, growing crops, paving a road, cutting down trees, or developing their land in 
other ways. Well-known environmentalist Dr. Reed F. Noss (developer of tiie Wildlands 
Project') described core and buffer zones as places where ”... the collective needs of non- 
hiiincni species must take precedence over the needs ami desires of hunuins." 

“Normal” human activity (building, transportation, dwelling, etc.) is allowed to continue in 
Transition Areas, the outside ring. Some U.S. biosphere reserves are composed of a core area 
onlyi others have all three. Yet those who believe strongly in creating fully functional biosphere 
reserves work to ensure that every' core area has a large buffer zone created around it. 

Biosphere reserves are not a new phenomenon. The first one in the U.S. was created 
Now there are 47 biosphere reserves, reponedly comprising a total of almost 44 million acres. 

The current guidebook for U.S. involvement with biosphere reserves is the “Strategic Plan for the 
U.S. Biosphere Reserve Program,” issued by the Department of State in 1994. And almost every 
Executive Agency is in some way involved in the biosphere reserve program. 


U.S. Biosphere Reserves Linked to the Wildlands Project 

In researching biosphere reserves, we found it interesting that they originated as a United 
Nations ECOSOC blueprint. We also discovered that the environmental “Green” movement is 
usually the foot soldier - and often the brains -- behind the biosphere reserve philosophy both 
here and overseas. National organizations like the Sierra Club actively promote MAB. 

Worldwide organizations like the International Union for the Conservation of Nature (lUCN) 
serve as official advisors to the United Nations - and taxpayers are footing the bill for their 
“advice.” For example, in 1995 the Stale Department reported that lUCN received $2 million in 
“voluntary funding” - tax dollars voluntarily given by our federal government. ^ Many of these 
same organizations then turn around and grant money to private “experts” for more “.scientific 


' United Nations Convention on Biological DivenUy. Article 8(aMc). 

^ This is a private environmental project that was first published in 1992. Described in detail later in this testimony. 

’ Dr. Reed F. Noss. TTie Wildlands Project. Quoted from ’ Rewilding America." Eco-iogic. Nov./Dec. 1 99.S. 20. 

■' The following Executive Agencies of the United Slates are involved in some capacity with USMAB; Agency for Internationai 
Development; Department of Agriculture (Forest Service): Department of Comnterce (National Oceanic and Atmospheric 
Administration): Department of Energy; Department of the Interior (National Biological Survey & the National Park Service); 
Department of Stale: Environmental Protection Agency; National Aeronautics and Space Administration; National Institutes of 
Health: .National Science Foundation; Peace Corps; and the Smithsonian Institution. 

■' "United Slates Contributions to International Organizations. Fiscal Year 1995." U.S. Stale Department. 
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studies"; the experts then use those grants to develop programs that are adopted by the United 
Nations and/or national governments. So, U.S. tax dollars flow freely into projects that fuiliier 
refine the biosphere reserve system. But not all such projects represent the views of most 
Americans. 

The prime example of this is the grant given to Dr. Reed F. Noss by the Nature Conservancy and 
the National Audubon Society. Using this money'. Dr. Noss created the Wildlands Project, an 
ongoing blueprint for biosphere reserves.^ This project clearly explains the conceptual 
framework of the biosphere reserve and biodiversity way of thinking. 

The Wildlands Project envisions the connection of existing (and future) biosphere reserves by 
corridors 50 miles wide - .so that most of what we ’know today as the United States would be 
“returned" to nature. “Green revolutionaries" - and I use that term to distinguish them from 
conservation-minded environmentalists — call this “rcwilding." They believe rewilding is 
necessary because the “harmonious" existence of all living creatures together is much more 
important than the principle of private property. 

David Foreman, author of the introduction to the Wildland.s Project, reinforces the fad that this 
biosphere blueprint was driven by an anti-private property philosophy. In his book Confessions 
of an Eco-Warrior, Foreman stales; 

The only hope for Earth is to withdraw huge areas as inviolate natural 
sanctuaries from the depredations of modern industry and technology . . . 
identify big areas tliat can be restored to a semblance of natural conditions, 
reintroduce the Griz 2 ly Bear and wolf and prairie grasses, and declare them off- 
limits to modern civilization.’ 

Indeed, these are frightening words to any American who believes that protection of private 
propeity rights are central to the maintenance of a strong Republic. 

So. the U.S. biosphere reserve philosophy is linked to the U.N. (via UNESCO) and to private 
projects like the Wildlands Project. And in turn, the Wildlands Project is in other ways linked to 
the United Nations Biodiversity Treaty. These links arc critical because, taken in their entirety, 
they demonstrate what can happen if the current U.S. biosphere reserve philosophy is taken to the 
extremes indicated by the Wildlands Project. 


The Wildicinds Project s\'as first published in 1992 in Wild Earth, which was created by former Wilderness Society lobbyist 
David Foreman. Today. T2ie Wildlands Project is an ongoing research project headquartered in Arizona, and since its original 
publication, its creator Noss has served as a”scicniific advisor" to the Department of the Interior. (Tom McDonnell. "Technical 
Review of the Wildlands Project and How It Is Affecting the Management of Slate. Federal and Private Lands in the United 
Slates." March 1996.) 

David Foreman. Confessions of an Eco-Warrior, New York. NY: Crown Trade Paperbacks. 1991 . 
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U.S. Biosphere Reserves Linked to the United Nations 

As mentioned earlier, the role of the United Nations is troubling because the biosphere reserve 
blueprint originated - and is still approved - by ECOSOC. The United Stales is not even an 
official member of ECOSOC. 

Of even more concern is the fact that our current United Slates biosphere reserve philosophy 
reflects the Convention on Biological Divereity (Biodiversity Treaty) - an unratified treaty,^ 

The U.N. Biodiversity Treaty is of concern for many reasons. First, Article 37 says that if a 
nation signs the treaty, it cannot opt out of any specific provision. This is extremely unusual, as 
nations regularly file “reservations'* to U.N. treaties. Those reservations tell the U.N. that the 
nation in question does not feel obligated to abide by certain sections of the treaty. 

Section 8 of the Biodiversity Treaty requires each “contracting party” (i.e. nation) to “establish a 
system of protected areas . . . where special measures need to be taken to conserve biological 
diversity; and regulate or manage biological resources.” 'fhe same section also mandates that 
nations “prevent the introduction of, control, or eradicate those alien species which threaten 
ecosystems, habitats or species (emphasis ours].*’ The term “alien species” is not defined in the 
treaty, but some ecologists believe that people are the worst threat to nature and should be 
classified as an “alien species.” Therein lies the connection between the more radical elements of 
the environmental movement and population control. As the ultimate enemy of “Mother Earth,” 
people must be eliminated. 

If that sounds unbelievable, read the thoughts of David Graber, a U.S. National Park Service 
research biologist. In a 1989 Los Angeles Times book review, Graber said: 

Human happiness, and certainly human (fertility], are not as important as a wild 
and healthy planet. I know social scientists who remind me that people are a part 
of nature, but it isn’t true. Somewhere along the line . . . [people] became a 
cancer. We have become a plague upon ourselves and upon the Earth . . . Until 
such time as Homo sapiens should decide to rejoin nature, some of us can only 
hope for the right virus to come along.^ 


^ The Biodiversity Treaty was presented to the world in June 1992. during the U.N. Conference on Environment and 
Development tEanh .Summit), Note that the Earth Summit was convened hy the U.N. Environmental Programme (UNEP), 
originally created by Canadian Maurice Strong. Strong seived as the Secretary General -- organizer and highest U.N. official -- 
for the Summit. He continues to be a well-respected figure at the United Nations. President Bill Ciinion signed the Biodiversity 
Treaty on June 4, 1993. but it is wi currently U.S. law because two-thirds of the Senate has not ratified the treaty. However, the 
Convention on Biological Diversity entered into force internationally on December 29. 199.^. after 3U other nations ratified it. 
The U.N. and many of our Western neighbors continue to exert tremendous pressure on the United Slates to ratify this treaty and 
make it law here at home. 

Dixie Lee Ray. Eimroniiieiiial Overkill. New York. NY; Harper Perennial. 1994, 204. 
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Like other U.N. treaties, the Biodiversity Treaty is purposefully vague. Its lack of precision 
makes it difficult to implement, so another document was written to clearly explain how to 
implement of the treaty. That document is called the Global Biodiversity Assessment (GBA). 

Tlie Global Biodiversity Assessment was written by the scientific community under the direction 
of UNEP, after the Biodiversity Treaty became “international law." UNEP knew that the 
scientific “experts” chosen to write the GBA would uphold the pseudo-scientific environmental 
agenda of tlie United Nations. Why? Because UNEP uses the “precautionary principle” as the 
foundation for its “scientific” work. This principle says that when a nation (legion) faces “threats 
to biodiversity,” action cannot be delayed because of “scientific uncertainty.*'"’ in other words, 
fix an “environmental problem” even if science cannot produce evidence that the problem really 
exists. 

GBA is the key document because it clearly links the disturbing Wildlands Project to the 
ofTicial U.N. Biodiversity Treaty. Section 13.4.2.2.3 of the GBA explains iiow to manage the 
''fragments’* of ecosystems “reserved” by the Biodiversity Treaty: 

This [protection and management of natural habitat] means that representative 
areas of all major ecosystems in a region need to be reserved, that blocks should 
be as large as possible, that buffer zones should be established around all core 
areas, and that corridors should connect these areas. The basic design Is 
central to the recently proposed Wildlands Project in the United States 
(Noss, 1992). a controversial long-term strategy to [extend] natural habitats and 
corridors to cover as much as thirty percent of the U.S. land area [the Wildlands 
project calls for 50 percent]. 

. . . [T]he actual selection of core areas and of priority areas for reservation can 
be problematic . . . protection must deal adequately with the threats from the 
external matrix, and thus includes fencing against slock, prevention of weed 
invasion, and degradation by human populations [emphasis added]." 

Again, the GBA was written to implement the Biodiversity Treaty, and it clearly slates that it 
uses the same design (for biosphere reser\^es) as the Wildlands Project. We have already 
established the links between UNESCO (MAB) and the Wildlands Project. UNESCO created the 
blueprint for biosphere reserves in the United States. It is a tangled web. but in reality showsthat 
all of these programs are of one and the same philosophy. 

To this point, the worst extremes of the Wildlands Project have not been carried out in the United 
States, but U.S. regulations already restrict U.S. properly rights. Executive agencies have been 
implementing biosphere reserve projects for the last 20 years, even though Congress has not 
addressed the issue through treaty ratification. The actions of the Executive branch mean that un- 
elected bureaucrats are taking dangerous elements of U.N. treaties and, in effect, making them 


‘ " Eco-logic, "The reorganization of socieiy." Hollow Rock. TN: Henry Lamb. September/October 1 995, 4-7. 

Global Biodirersirx Assessmeiii, Exec. Editor V.H. Heywood. L'niled Nations Environment Programme. Cambridge University 
Press, 99.'^. 
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law because they are able to implement them throughout the United States. This is certainly 
unconstitutional, but so far it has worked.'" Congress must get involved in the process in order 
to provide representation for U.S. citizens. 


U.S. Biosphere Reserves in Practice 

In order to adequately explain why U.S. citizens are truly harmed by the biosphere reserve 
philosophy previously described, one must look at an existing biosphere reserve. Look, for 
example, at the Champlain-Adirondack Biosphere Reserve (CABR). 

According to the U.S. Man and the Biosphere Program, CABR is “the largest and most populous 
biosphere reserve in the United States and the fourth largest in the world." Designated as a 
biosphere reserve in 1989, its boundaries encompass federal, state, local, and private lands. And 
CABR includes a “cooperative management arrangement” across the Canadian border. Over 
400,000 people inhabit CABR and its “outlying areas.” The Core Area of CABR includes New 
York's Adirondack Park, along with stale parks and forests in Vermont. The rest of the biosphere 
reserve is the buffer zone.'’' 

According to the USMAB document, “Biosphere Reserves In Action.” the CABR managers are 
struggling to build a network of “cilizen/government partnership[s] for resource conservation and 
development." In U.N.-speak. this means that the managers of the biosphere reserve are trying to 
convince the people who li\'e in its buffer zone (hat they should gladly adopt the environmental 
biosphere reserve philosophy. Such acceptance, or “partnerships,” depend heavily upon the local 
chapters of national and international environmental groups. These well-organized and well- 
funded groups are charged with creating a media image. They must also foster general education 
to further the goals of the radical “Greens.” For example, ilie well-known Sierra Club has its 
own biosphere project. In 1994, it announced a program of 2 1 “Ecoregions” that parallel the 
“Bioregions” of Noss’ Wildlands Project. '■* 

The managers of CABR are also trying to find “environmentally sound solutions to problems of 
conflicting uses."’*^ In other words, people, industry, consumption and technology are in the way. 
While USMAB sings the praises of this biosphere reserve, many of the people living within the 
CABR " especially tho.se clo.se to the core areas - sing a very different song. 

The core area of the Adirondack State Park is tliree million acres. But the New York Stale 
legislature has, in effect, drawn a buffer zone around the park that encompasses an additional 


eWA has witnessed this same strategy with other un-raiified treaties, such as The Coiiveiuioit on rite Elitniiwtion of All Form 
ofDisciviiiimiioii Af^oinsi Women, and with largerdocumenisihat have been produced by several global U.N. conferences, 

'' US.MAB. ‘'Biosphere Reserves In Action: Case Studies of the Atnerican Experience." Department of State Publication 10241. 
Bureau of Oceans and International Environmental and Scientific Affairs. June 1995. 

Tlie conservative journal Eco-logic examined the lax forms of 154 of the largest environmental group.?. Their combined assets 
totaled $8.6 billion. These well-funded and well-organized groups are active across America to create a positive media image for 
■‘biodiversity." 

'' USMAB. "Biosphere Reser\es In Action: Case Studies of the American Experience," 1 3. 
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three million acres of private property wilhin the “Reserve Boundary."'^ Stale regulations 
restrict property owners' use of this land — without compensation. Reportedly, the fallout has 
been poverty and unemployment. 

Ironically. John Davis, who edited David Foreman’s WilJ Earth publication, lives in the 
Adirondacks. The environmental watchers who write the journal Eco-logic report Davis’ 
response to biosphere critici.sm, “Human residents need not be asked to relocate.” said Davis, 
“but all people should be required to respect the wdldlife of the Adirondacks by refraining from 
any use of motors, guns, or cows.’*' ' He envisions “jobs” being created when people are needed 
to close roads, dismantle dams, monitor water quality and guide birdwatcheis. 

Obviously, some of the more radical environmentalists are insensitive to the plight of humans 
who lose their jobs because of excessive environmental regulations. For example, on September 
23. 1992, David Brower, former executive director of the Sierra Club, told travelers to a 
Canadian mountain, “Loggers losing Iheir jobs because of Spotted Owl legislation is, in my eyes, 
no different than people being out of work after the furnaces of [the Nazi concentration camp] 
Dachau shut down.”'^ Many other radical environmentalists freely admit their belief that 
socialism is the only way to control humans enough to “save” the environment. 

Again, the biosphere reserve philosophy of land management is being carried out through 
Executive Agencies h/z/i no congressional oversight. This is simply unconstitutional. The U.S. 
Constitution grants legislative powers to Congress or, in non-federal instances, to state 
legislatures. Yet decisions that affect private property rights across the country are being made 
and implemented without congressional oversight or approval. The American Land Sovereignty 
Protection Act would change that. Passage of H.R. 883 would also ensure that the United 
Nations Convention on Biological Diversity (Biodiversity Treaty) is not subtly implemented 
without Senate approval. 


World Heritage Sites 

World Heritage Sites are another issue addressed by the American Land Sovereignty’ Protection 
Act. They include the Statue of Liberly. Independence Hall, Monticello. Yellowslone 
National Park, the Florida Everglades, the Great Smoky Mountains, the Grand Canyon and 
Hawaii’s volcanoes, to name a few.'^ 

These sites are governed by the Convention Concerning the Protection of the World Heritage and 
Natural Heritage (World Heritage Treaty)."*^ According to this treaty -- ratified by the United 


''‘Ibid. 12. 

’’John Davis, quoted from Eco-logic. “Federal Land Use Control Trough Ecosystem Management." January 1995, 12. 
''' Dixie Lee Ray. Em ironmeiiial Overkill. 204. 

National Park Service. "World Heritage Sites in the United Slates," National Park Service Home Page, found at: 
hltp:/Avww.cr.nps.gov/worldheritage/. 

’ " This UNESCO treaty was adopted bv UNESCO’s General Conference on November 16. 1972. 
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States Senate in 1974 — the U.S. is required to choose monuments, buildings, historical sites and 
“natural heritage” areas for special designation as World Heritage Sites (Articles 4-7). Once 
designated, our government promises to preserve those sites. And any pteservation questions that 
arise are sent to the “World Heritage Committee,*' a U.N. body that answers to UNESCO 
(Articles 8- 14). This committee is composed of delegates from 15 nations, representing all world 
regions and cultures. When one country needs funds for preservation, it simply applies to the 
World Heritage Fund, which has gathered mandatory' and \oluntary contributions from every 
nation. 

Although the preservation of World Heritage Sites sounds like a good idea, it has also become 
very problematic. Here's an example: In 1995, the Crown Butte Mines company decided to 
begin a mining project that was one mountain range removed from a World Heiitage Site (and 
biosphere reserve), Yellowstone National Park. The “Greater Yellowstone Coalition” of 1 3 
environmental organizations sent a letter to the World Heritage Committee. Their coalition 
reque.sted that Yellowstone be evaluated as a “world heritage site in danger.” Page two of their 
letter to the Chairman of the World Heritage Committee staled their purpose for writing: 

The serious danger presented by the New World gold mine is made much more 
serious by the myriad of threats already confronting the park . , . Any evaluation 
by the World Heritage Committee should consider these problems, as well as 
those presented by the New World Mine. Some key threats include: timber 
harvests, . . home building . . . new population clusters . . . human-bear conflict 
[which] jeopardizes the threatened grizzly bear . . . [and] ever-increasing levels of 
visitation [to Yellowstone]. ’’ 

The environmental coalition then asked that the National Forest areas around Yellowstone be 
used as a buffer zone to “protect** the core area of the park “from incompatible activities" beyond 
its boundaries, In other words, NO MINING -- despite the fact that 90 percent of the area for 
the proposed mine consisted of private mining claims - and only 10 percent included public 
National Forest Land.’"* 

In February of 1995, UNESCO's World Heritage Committee sent a chastising letter to the 
Clinton administration."' The Interior Department's Assistant Secretary for Fish and Wildlife 
and Parks. George T. Frainpion. Jr., responded in March by inviting UNESCO to come to the 
United States and conduct a “first hand preliminary monitoring review by representatives of the 


*' Those thirteen environntenial organizations were; National Parks and Conservation Association Greater Yellowstone 
Coalition: American Rivers; The Wilderness Society; Sierra Club; Trout Unlimited; National Wildlife Federation; World 
Wildlife Fund; National Audubon Swiety; National Resources Defense Council; Mineral Policy Center; Friends of the Eaiih; 
Beartooth Alliance: Canadian Parks .and W'ilderness Society. 

Tlie thirteen environmental organizations addressed their letter to Dr. Adul W'ichiencharoen. Chnirtnan of the World Heritage 
Contmittee for UNESCO. 28 February I99.S. 

’’ Ibid.. 7. 

Letter to W'orld Heritage Commillee. 4. 

Letter from Bemd von Drosie. Director of the W'orld Heriiace Center to George T. Frampton Jr. Assi.siant Secretary for Fish & 
Wildlife & Parks. U.S. Department of the Interior. 6 March I99.S. 
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international community prior (o the completion of our [U.S.] analyses . . Frampton said to 
the United Nations, “I wish to suggest that you and/or other representatives of the [UNESCO 
World Heritage] Committee, and, in particular, the World Conservation Union (lUCN) make an 
interim assessment of the New World Mine proposal . . 

The World Heritage Committee came to the United States and held a hearing. The arrived on 
September 7, 1995, and held their heaiing on September 8'**. It is no coincidence that President 
Clinton had ordered a two-year year moratorium on mining claims outside of Yellowstone, just 
prior to their arrival. 

"The United States has a duly to take steps to preserve the Yellowstone ecosystem across 
administrative boundaries of the park,”’*^ said Committee Chairman Adiil Wichiencharoen of 
Thailand, during the hearing. “Some 12 million acres of national forest and wilderness that 
surround Yellowstone must be considered an extension of the national park if the whole system 
is to be preserved. In other words, a United Nations representative was telling the government 
of the sovereign United States that a large buffer zone should be built around Yellowstone — 
despite the fact that it would certainly encompass private property. 

The World Heritage Committee did, indeed, decide that Yellowstone should be declared a 
“World Heritage Site in danger.”'^’^ Then in 1997 after years of haggling over this issue, 

Congress appropriated funds to buy the New World Mine. The private property owner who 
wanted to operate the mine was silenced forever. 

Even though the World Heritage Treaty is a ratified document. UNESCO - and certainly many 
U.S. 'based environmental groups - are using that treaty as an excuse to limit the use of private 
property w'ithin The United Slates. 


Conclusion 

The over 500,000 members of Concerned Women for America wholeheartedly believe that H.R. 
883 is needed to bring Congress back into a process from which it has been too long excluded. 
As a result of our research. Concerned Women for America has dedicated a portion of our time 
to educating our membership about biosphere reserves and World Heritage Sites. Only 
Congress, not UNESCO or the World Heritage Committee, can best represent the needs of the 
American people and of our land. We applaud Rep. Don Young (R-AK) for his tireless work on 
this imponant legislation, and we respectfully request your favorable disposition of this bill. 
Thank you so much for your time and attention to this important matter. 


Lelier from George T. Frampton to Dr. Bemd von Drosie. 17 June 1995, 

This order was made on August 21. 1995. 

Chris Tollefson. "UNESCO Group Focuse,s on Park Ecosystem." Swr Tribune. Casper. WY: 9 Sepicmbcr 1995. 

Michael Milstein. "Panel: Park Needs Buffer Zone." Cocerfc. Billings. MT: 10 September 1995. At. 

The investigating committee included: Chairman Adul Wichiencharoen (Thailand): Executive Director Bemd von Drosie 
(Germany); Robbie Robinson (South Africa); and Harold Eidsvik (Canada). 
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FIELD HEARING ON H.R. 883, AMERICAN 
LAND SOVEREIGNTY PROTECTION ACT 


SATURDAY, MAY 1, 1999 

House of Representatives, 

Committee on Resources, 

Rolla, Missouri. 

The Committee met, pursuant to call, at 10:26 a.m., in the Rolla 
Miles Auditorium, University of Missouri, Rolla, Missouri, Hon. 
Helen Chenoweth, presiding. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. HELEN CHENOWETH, A 
REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF IDAHO 

Mrs. Chenoweth. The Committee on Resources will come to 
order. The Committee is meeting today to hear testimony on H.R. 
883, the American Land Sovereignty Protection Act. And I am so 
pleased, as I said before, to be so welcomed into JoAnn Emerson’s 
District. 

I want to welcome our witnesses. Today we will hear testimony 
on the U.S. Man and Biosphere Reserve Program. 

I represent the 1st District in Idaho in Congress and although 
my district is 1,000 miles from here, forestry, mining, ranching, 
private property rights are very important there, as they are here 
in this beautiful part of southern Missouri. 

Over the last 25 years, an increasing expansion of our nation’s 
territory has been incorporated in the United Nations Biosphere 
Reserves. Now under Article IV, Section 3 of the United States 
Constitution, the power to make all needful rules and regulations 
governing lands belonging to the United States is vested in the 
Congress, and yet United Nations Biosphere Reserve designations, 
as well as World Heritage Sites, have been created without the au- 
thorization or the input of Congress; and therefore, the public and 
local governments are left out of the loop and rarely, if ever, are 
they consulted. 

I understand that the biosphere reserve program is controversial 
here in Missouri. I also understand that it is taking a nap right 
now. But I want us to remember, it will wake up if we do not stay 
vigilant. So Congressman Emerson invited the Committee on Re- 
sources to come to her district and listen to the concerns that local 
residents here in Missouri have about this program. I invite her to 
join me as an official member of the panel and she will be partici- 
pating in the hearing. 

So that everyone understands, my concern is that the United 
States Congress — and therefore, the people of the United States of 
America — who have been left of the domestic process to designate 
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Biosphere Reserves and World Heritage Sites, have a chance at 
every turn to have the local input they need. 

The Biosphere Reserve Program is not even authorized by a sin- 
gle U.S. law or even an international treaty. And that is wrong. Ex- 
ecutive Branch appointees cannot and should not do things that 
the law does not authorize. But this is an example of where they 
are doing that. 

Today, we will also hear testimony on H.R. 883, which gives the 
Congress a role in approving international land designations, pri- 
marily United Nations World Heritage Sites and Biosphere Reserve 
Sites. H.R. 883 has now more than 160 co-sponsors, including Rep- 
resentatives Emerson, Danner, Talent, Hulshof and Blunt. Now in 
Arkansas, Representative Dickey, Berry and Hutchinson are origi- 
nal co-sponsors of H.R. 883. We intend to move this legislation 
from the Committee to the House floor for a vote very soon. 

Both biosphere reserves and world heritage site programs are ad- 
ministered through the United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization (UNESCO). However, it is interesting to 
note that the United States withdrew from UNESCO in 1984 be- 
cause the Reagan Administration found it riddled with gross finan- 
cial mismanagement. Fifteen years later, even the Clinton Admin- 
istration has not rejoined UNESCO. And yet, they are becoming 
partners with the United States in joint jurisdiction over enough 
land now in our country with the present designations to fill up the 
entire state of Colorado. As a result, it defies the imagination why 
our government is still participating in these UNESCO programs. 

We, as the Congress, have a responsibility to ensure that the rep- 
resentatives of the people are engaged on these important inter- 
national land designations. I do not think that the Constitution ad- 
vises that the governing of our Federal lands — that we simply opt 
out of policies that may appear ineffectual. But instead, it ex- 
pressly requires that we, the Congress, make all needful rules and 
regulations regarding Federal land, as if to suggest that we, your 
Congressmen, are to jealously guard against the slightest possi- 
bility that foreign entities have any power over what belongs under 
the strict purview of the United States. 

Until now, no one has lifted an eyebrow to examine how the U.S. 
domestic implementation of these very programs has eaten away at 
the power and sovereignty of the U.S. Congress to exercise its con- 
stitutional power to make the laws that govern what goes on on 
Federal land. Today, we will begin to look at these issues. 

With that, it is time to begin. I am sorry that none of the rep- 
resentatives from The Nature Conservancy or the Sierra Club or 
the Audubon Society, who were invited to testify today, chose not 
to come and do so. I would have liked to hear their perspective on 
this issue. 

I am pleased to welcome the 12 witnesses who will testify today. 
If time permits at the end of testimony from these witnesses, we 
will also hear testimony from those of you who have signed up to 
give testimony in the open mike session. 

The first panel is presently seated and I want to recognize them. 
And I do want to say that we swear all of the panelists under the 
oath. And I think that you have received rules from the Committee 
with regard to the fact that we do swear witnesses under the oath. 
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So I wonder if you would mind rising and raise your right hand 
to the square. 

[Witnesses sworn.] 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Please he seated. 

I want to explain, before we start the testimony for the hearing, 
about our light system. They are right up here and they are just 
like stop lights. When the green light is on, you can proceed; when 
the yellow light is on, you step on the gas and go like heck; and 
when the red light is on, you need to stop. So we give the witnesses 
five minutes each. 

I am so pleased to welcome Wanda Benton from Salem, Missouri; 
Connie Burks from Jasper, Arkansas; Bobby Simpson, Dent County 
Commissioner, Salem, Missouri and Ron Hardecke, Citizens for 
Private Property Rights, Owensville, Missouri. 

We will open up with Wanda Benton’s testimony. Wanda. 

[The prepared statement of Mrs. Chenoweth follows:] 

Statement of Hon. Helen Chenoweth, a Representative in Congress from 

THE State of Idaho 

Welcome to our witnesses. Today we will hear testimony on the U.S. Man and 
Biosphere Program. 

I represent the 1st District of Idaho in Congress. Although my district is 1,000 
miles from here, forestry, mining, and ranching are important there as they are 
here in southern Missouri. 

Over the last 25 years, an increasing expanse of our nation’s territory has been 
incorporated into United Nations Biosphere Reserves. Under article IV, section 3 of 
the United States Constitution, the power to make all needful rules and regulations 
governing lands belonging to the United States is vested in Congress, yet United 
Nations Biosphere Reserve designations have been created without the authoriza- 
tion or input of Congress. The public and local governments are rarely consulted. 

I understand that the biosphere reserve program is controversial here in Missouri. 
Congresswoman Emerson invited the Committee on Resources to come to her dis- 
trict and listen to the concerns that local residents here in Missouri have about this 
program. I invite her to join me and participate in this hearing. 

So that everyone understands, my concern is that the United States Congress — 
and therefore the people of the United States — have been left out of the domestic 
process to designate Biosphere Reserves and World Heritage sites. 

The Biosphere Reserve program is not even authorized by a single U.S. law or 
even an international treaty. That is wrong. Executive branch appointees cannot 
and should not do things that the law does not authorize. 

Today we will also hear testimony on H.R. 883 — which gives the Congress a role 
in approving international land designations, primarily United Nations World Herit- 
age Sites and Biosphere Reserves. H.R. 883 now has more than 160 cosponsors, in- 
cluding Representatives Emerson, Danner, Talent, Hulshof and Blunt. In Arkansas, 
Representatives Dickey, Berry and Hutchinson are cosponsors of H.R. 883. We in- 
tend to move this legislation from the Committee to the House floor for a vote soon. 

Both biosphere reserves and the world heritage site programs are administered 
through the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO). However, the United States withdrew from UNESCO in 1984 because 
the Reagan Administration found it riddled with gross financial mismanagement. 
Fifteen years later, even the Clinton Administration has not rejoined UNESCO. As 
a result, it defies the imagination why our government is still participating in these 
UNESCO programs. 

We, as the Congress, have a responsibility to ensure that the representatives of 
the people are engaged on these important international land designations. I do not 
think that the Constitution advises that in governing our Federal lands that we 
simply “opt out” of policies that may appear ineffectual. But instead, it expressly 
requires that we, the Congress, make all needful rules and regulations regarding 
Federal land, as if to suggest that we are to jealously guard against the slightest 
possibility that foreign entities have any power over what belongs under the strict 
purview of the United States. 

Until now, no one has lifted an eyebrow to examine how U.S. domestic implemen- 
tation of these programs has eaten away at the power and sovereignty of the Con- 
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gress to exercise its constitutional power to make the laws that govern what goes 
on Federal land. Today we will begin to look at these issues. 

With that it is time to begin. I am sorry that none representatives from the Na- 
ture Conservancy, Sierra Club and Audubon Society who were invited to testify 
today chose not to do so. I would have liked to hear their perspective on this issue. 
I am pleased to welcome the twelve witnesses who will testify today. If time per- 
mits, at the end of testimony from these witnesses, we will also hear testimony from 
those of you who signed up for the open mike session. Will the first panel please 
be seated. 

STATEMENT OF WANDA BENTON, SALEM, MISSOURI 

Ms. Benton. Honorable Chairperson, distinguished Committee 
members, I wish to thank you for the opportunity 

Ms. Emerson. You might want to grab the mike and put it up 
next to you. Sorry. 

Ms. Benton. Okay. Is this better? 

Mrs. Chenoweth. That is better, hold it close. 

Ms. Benton. Honorable Chairperson, distinguished Committee 
members, I wish to thank you for the opportunity to address this 
Committee. 

My name is Wanda Benton. My husband and I have a farm in 
Salem, Missouri. I am a property rights activist as a direct result 
of the proposed United Nations Biosphere Reserve in Missouri. 

I discovered in June of 1995 that the Missouri Department of 
Conservation, MDC, as lead agency, combined with five Federal 
regulatory agencies and others, had plans to manage Missouri 
lands, including private property. I was later to discover evidence 
that Coordinated Resource Management, CRM, was to become a 
United Nations Biosphere Reserve. Armed with that suspicion, I 
called the Conservation Department and asked for more informa- 
tion about CRM and I mentioned the biosphere reserve program, 
indicating that I was very interested in learning more. The young 
lady I spoke with inadvertently, in my opinion, sent me The Nature 
Conservancy proposal to the Missouri Department of Conservation, 
called “The Lower Ozark Bioreserve,” containing Exhibit Number 
1, a map of the proposed bioreserve. 

The introduction of TNC’s proposal described inviolate core pre- 
serves surrounded by buffer zones of human activity and corridors 
and networks of buffer lands linking protected core habitats for mi- 
gration of animals who require large areas. Exhibit Number 2. 
Under key partners who are expected to play an important role in 
accomplishing the bioreserve strategy is listed the UNESCO Man 
and the Biosphere Program — Ozark Man and the Biosphere. In the 
feasibility study, the Missouri Department of Conservation is listed 
on the signatory page. Included in this paperwork was the Draft 
of the Ozark Highlands Man and the Biosphere Cooperative, show- 
ing a map of the larger picture, taking in portions of four states 
and crossing political boundaries. Exhibit Number 3. Page one, ob- 
jective two, seeks designation through the U.S. MAB Program. Ex- 
hibit Number 4. 

Realizing that our land, resources and human activity were to be 
severely regulated, I joined Citizens for Private Property Rights 
and People for the USA. We proceeded to inform the public through 
town meetings, press releases and talk shows. We helped organize 
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several public meetings throughout the Ozarks. Due to lack of pub- 
lic input in CRM and little public knowledge, we invited MDC rep- 
resentatives who attended and answered questions from the audi- 
ence, and at our request furnished copies of the CRM Draft. After 
the commentary period on the draft, due to public outcry, MDC 
withdrew the CRM plan. 

MDC would in April of 1997 publicly deny endorsing the MAB 
Program and pretty much called the rest of us liars. To refute this, 
I submit Exhibit Number 5, page 58 of the CRM Draft, goal num- 
ber nine. 

In November, 1996, the following appeared in the Salem News: 
“Nature Conservancy Announces Study of Lower Ozark Area. The 
Nature Conservancy has designated this land one of the world’s 
last great places.” Exhibit Number 6. 

In an article from November, 1995 Eco-logic, researcher Henry 
Lamb’s publication entitled “Rewilding America” is the following 
statement referring to a piece of property TNC had purchased in 
1990. “A Smithsonian article in Eebruary, 1992 described the ac- 
quisition as the ‘flagship’ for a whole new program of bioreserves, 
called Last Great Places.” Exhibit Number 7. 

I have learned from researchers and environmental writings that 
bioreserves, bioregions, biosphere reserves and eco-regions are gen- 
erally synonymous. Is The Nature Conservancy continuing to de- 
velop a biosphere reserve here in Missouri? This is a question that 
perhaps representatives of TNC could answer for us. 

I see coincidences that frighten me, such as this article from the 
TNC 1998 Annual Report, “Saving The Last Great Places,” entitled 
Lower Ozarks Project Area/Ozarks Eco-Region. Exhibit Number 8. 
The little map in the article is of the same configuration as the one 
in The Nature Conservancy Bioreserve Proposal to our Missouri 
Conservation Department, which listed the UNESCO Man and the 
Biosphere Program as a key partner. That is Exhibit Number 1. 

The end of May, 1998, Nature Conservancy publication, pages 8 
and 9, Exhibits 9 and 10, names 62 eco-regions, the Ozarks being 
number 38 on their map. Ironically, the shape of the Ozark eco-re- 
gion is of the same configuration as the drawing of the Ozark High- 
lands, Exhibit Number 3, whose draft called for designation 
through the U.S. MAB Program. Other TNC paperwork shows the 
same configuration. 

It would be helpful to know what these similarities represent. 
Biosphere reserves are designed to destroy economies, lower land 
values and to move populations out. In our case, we have invested 
everything we have in a farm and a home built around our handi- 
capped daughter’s needs. She is severely handicapped and requires 
complete handicap access. Because of this, the house was very ex- 
pensive and we could not do this again. If we are forced to sell our 
home for pennies on the dollar, we will not be able to take care of 
her in our old age. I ask this Committee to support H.R. 883, the 
American Sovereignty Land Protection Act, to protect state sov- 
ereignty, rural economies and private land ownership. 

[Applause.] 
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Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you, Wanda. I really, really appreciate 
your testimony. But I am going to have to ask the audience in an 
official hearing if you could withhold your applause. Thank you 
very much. 

The Chair now recognizes Connie Burks. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Benton follows:] 
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SUMMARY OF TESTtMONY 


WITNESS: 

Wanda L. Benton 
Rt. 3 Box 987.J 
Salem, MO 65560 
Ph. 573-729-2615 

PURPOSE: Testifying in support of HR 883, the American Land Sovereignly Protection Act. 

COORDINATED RESOURCE MANAGEMENT CCRMl... MISSOURI 

Plans by state and federal agencies and environmental groups to establish a biosphere reserve in 

Missouri. 

THE LARGER PICTURE. THE OZARK HIGH! .AMDS 

Proposal and efforts to nominate and designate the Ozark Man and the Biosphere as a United 
Nations Man and the Biosphere reserve. 

EDUCATING THE PUBLIC 

Public meetings and other measures of conveying the information. 

CONCERNS AND CONCLUSIONS 

The Nature Conservancy’s continuing paper trail The impact of a biosphere reserve on rural 
areas, resources and populations. The impact of a biosphere reserve on my family’s situation. 
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May 1, 1999 

U.S. House of Representatives 
Committee on Resources 
Washington, DC 20515 


Honorable Chairp>erson, distinguished committee members, I wish to thank you for the 
opportunity to address this committee. 

My name is Wanda Benton. My husband and I have a famt in Salem Missouri. I am a property 
rights activist as a direct result of the proposed United Nations Biosphere Reserve in Missouri. 

I discovered in June of 1995 that the Missouri Department of Conservation, MDC, as lead 
agency, combined with five federal regulatory agencies and others had plans to manage Missouri 
lands, including private property. I was later to discover evidence that Coordinated Resource 
Management, CRM, was to become a United Nations Biosphere Reserve. Armed with that 
suspicion, I called the Conservation Department and asked for more information about CRM and 
mentioned the biosphere reserve program, indicating that I was very interested in learning more. 
The young lady I spoke with inadvertently ( in my opinion] sent me the Nature Conservancy 
proposal to the Missouri Department of Conservation, called “ The Lower Ozark Bioreserve”, 
containing exhibit #1, a map of the proposed bioreserve. 

The introduction of TNC’s proposal described inviolate core preserves surrounded by buffer 
zones of human activity and corridors and networks of buffer lands linking protected core 
habitats for migration of animals who require large areas. Exhibit #2. Under “key partners" 
who are expected to play an important role in accomplishing the bioreserve strategy is listed the 
UNESCO Man and the Biosphere Program. ..Ozark Man and the Biosphere. In the feasibility 
study, the Missouri Department of Conservation is listed on the signatory page. Included in this 
paperwork was the Draft of the Ozark Hi^ands Man and the Biosphere Cooperative, showing a 
map of the larger picture taking in portions of four states and crossing political boundaries. 
Exhibit #3. Page one, objective two, seeks designation through the U.S. MAB Program, Exhibit 
#4. 

Realizing that our land, resources and human activity were to be severely regulated, I joined 
Citizens for Private Property Rights and People for the USA. We proceeded to inform the public 
through town meetings, press releases, and talk shows. We helped organize several public 
meetings throughout the Ozarks, Due to Hr^k of public input m CRM and little public 
knowledge, we invited MDC representative who attended and answered questions from the 
audience and at our request furnished copies of the CRM Draft. After the commentary period on 
the draft, due to public outcry, MDC withdrew the CRM plan. 

MDC would in April of 1997 publicly deny endorsing the MAB Program, and pretty much called 
the rest of us liars. To refute this, I present exhibit #5: page fifty eight of the CRM Draft, goal 
nine. 
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In November 1996, the following appeared in the Salem News: "NATURE CONSERVANCY 
ANNOUNCES STUDY OF LOWER OZARK AR£A. The Nature Conservancy has designated 
this land one of the World’s last great places ”. Exhibit #6, 

In an article from November 1995 Eco-logic researcher Henry Lamb’s publi<»tioi5, entitlKi 
“Rewilding America” is the following statement, referring to a piece of property TNC had 
purchased in 1990. “A Smithsonian article in February' 1992 descnbed the acquisition as ‘the 
flagship’ for a whole new program of bioreserves, called Last Great Places ”. Exhibit #7. 

1 have learned from researchers and environmental writings that bioreserves, bioregions, 
biosphere reserves and eco-regions are generally synonymous. Is the Nature conservancy 
continuing to develop a biosphere reserve here in Missouri? This is a question that i^rteps 
representatives of TNC will answer for us. 

I see coincidences that frighten me such as this article from the TNC 1998 annual report “ Saving 
The Last Great Plac^ ”. entitled Lower Ozarks Project Area/Ozari^ Eco-Region. Exhibit #8. 

The little map in the article is of the same configuration as the one in the Nature Conservancy 
Bioreserve proposal to our conservation department which listed the UNESCO Man and the 
Biosphere Program as a key partner. [ Exhibit #13- 

The end of May 1998 “Nature Conservancy” publication, pages 8 & 9, exhibits #9&10, name.s 
63 “ecoregions”, the Ozarks being number 38 on their map. Ironically, the shape of the Ozark 
ecoregion is of the same configuration as tte drawing of Uie Ozark Highlands [exhibit #3], 
whose draft called for designation through the U.S. MAB Program. Other Nafrire Conservancy 
paper work shows the same configuration. 

It w^uld be helpful to know what these similarities represent. Biosphere reserves are designed 
to destroy economies, lower land values, and to move populations out. In our case we have 
invested everything we have in a farm and a home built around our handicaRied daughter’s 
needs, She is ^verely handicapped and requires complete handicap access. Because of this the 
house was very expensive and we could not do this again. If we are forc«l to sell oui home for 
pennies on the dollar we will not be able to take care of her in our old age. I ask this committee 
to support HR-883, The American Sovereignty Land Protection Act, to protect state sovereignty, 
rural economies and private land ownership. 


Sincerely, 



Wanda L Benton 
RT 3 Box 987-J 
Salem, MO 65560 
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EXHIBIT # 2 

LOWER OZARKS BIORESERVE 

The goal of the Lo'tver Ozarks Bioreserve is to conserve and restore landscape -scale 
examples encompassing the presettlement biodiversity of the lower Ozarks in 
interrelaledt sustainable sy stems, within the context of dynamic natural processes. 


Introduction and Summary of Pro'.ect Goals 


For 37 years, The Nature Conservaiwy has preserved biologica! diversity in Missouri. 
Traditionally, the Conservancy has bought and protected land - more than 120,000 acres across 
the state. In so doing, it has saved thousands of species. 

In recent years, the Consereancy has come to see a broader need. IT.s need is reflected 
in our ambitious new conservation program to protect and preserve the biological richness of the 
lower Ozarks of Missouri, and to do so in ways recognizing the needs of both people and nature. 

The Lower Ozarks Bioreserve, based in science and drawing on the outstanding skills, 
re.sources, and experiences of the Conservancy, is the first systematic attempt of its kind to 
protect a large natural landscape in Missouri, it recognizes that the best way to ensure the 
survival of all species is to foster the vitality of natural processes over a large region 
encompassing many interrelated natural systems. 

"Bioreserve" is a term The Nature Conservancy uses to refer to large areas containing a 
network of natural communities that interact with each other as an ecosystem. .A realistic way to 
conserve an ecosystem is to establish inMolate core preserves, or natural ha bit ats, with in a 
managed landscape surrounded by buffer zones of human act ivity. Economic, recreational, and 
other human activities oaur in the buffer zones, b ut in ways that don’t have a deleterious effect 
on the core preserves. 

These large areas consist of land in various ownership and uses. Coordinated 
management of the lands in a bioreserve maintains the critical ecological processes and provides 
adequate habitat for the su^\^^'ai of native species. This approach considers the needs of both 
people and nature and is a key theme of the bioreser\e idea. 

Creating the Lower Ozarks Biorcserve is critical if we are to achieve these goals; 

1) Protect 175 rare species for study and potential use on behalf of mankind ■■ and for the 
enjoyment of Air.ericans and others around the world who appreciate nature, 

2) Protect against the future rarity of the more than 200 endemic species which are found 
only in the Interior Highlands and may become endangered if population pressures and 
environmental practices continue their present trends. It will cost less, and the chances of 
success are greater, if these species are protected now, rather than waiting until later 
when their survival is endangered. 

3) Preserve •• for the study of biological interactions and habitats -- representative examples 
of the oldest continuously-operating genetic laboratory 5n mid-cominenial North America, 


1 
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EXHIBIT # 4 


OZARK HIGHLANDS MAN AND THE BIOSPHERE COOPERATIVE 
MISSION, GOALS AND OBJECTIVES* 


Mission: To sustain and restore the biological diversity and 

ecological integrity of representative portions of the bzark 
Highlands, inte!grating these natural values with the culture and 
economy of the iregion and provide for' sustainable utilization of 
the natural resources. 

GOAL I. CLOGISTICS ROLEi ; To provide a framework for regional 
cooperation amongst public agencies, organizations, local 
communities and private citizens to promote sustainable 
conservation and utilization of the natural resources. 

Objective 1: Create an Ozark Man and the Biosphere cooperative 

with participation and support from key agencies, organizations, 
local communities and citizens. 

Tasks: a. Identify program organizational structure, 

staffing, and budget. 

b. Seek support from cooperating agencies and 
organizations . 

ff. Develop a cooperative agreement amongst all 
participating parties. 

r Objective 2 : Seek designation as an Ozark Man and the Biosphere | 
I cooperative through the U.S. M.A.B. Program. — ^ 

Tasks: a. Prepare nomination proposal including 

designated sites which support adopted 
missions, goals and objectives, 
b. Forward to U.S. M.A.B. for review and request 
designation. 

Objective 3; jFacilitate the identification of, key regional issues 
and the cooperation of the public and private sectors for the 
achievement of regional goals. (Avoid duplication of efforts, 
recommend cooperative allocation of resources, etc.) 

Tasks: a. Summarize issues from feasibility study and 

others as appropriate. 

b. Identify key issues and form working groups to 
develop an action plan to address them. 

Onjecrive 4: facilitate involvement of communities, insti cations 

and other parties to promote partnerships. 

* These draft statements were developed by the steering committee 
with the intent that revision and additions would result with the 
involvement of additional cooperators as the program progresses. 
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EXHIBIT # 5 

NcUural Resource Conservation and Use 


Missouri Opinions and Expectations. 

Missourians foster the notion of balancing use with conservation of natural resources. 

The balance was recognized at Lower Ozark public workshops as one of the top ten issues 
facing the region. The success of the Scenic Riverways Watershed Partnership is 
testament to the effectiveness of such initiatives. In addition, a feasibili^ study for an 
Ozark Man Euid The Biosphere program in the region documented wid^|)rbad support for 
the concept (see Appendix III: I^blic Profile). 

Potential Threats. 

Balancing conservation and sustainable development is a complex task. Often 
stakeholders with very divergent values will have to come together and reach consensus 
on the highest and best use of the region’s resources. The greatest hindrance to the 
success of such an effort is the lack of opportunities for <» 2 nmiimcation and the 
development of common goals. By fostering programs wbi^ increase communication and 
consensus building, a greater possibility for success will emerge:: Tlui following objectives 
and strategies were developed with these issues in mind. 

CRM OBJECTIVES FOR GOAL K: 

Objective IX.1. Foster and support the developnUHiii' and operation of programs and 
partnerships which integrate resource conservation and sustainable 
use in the region. 


^ A. Support establiahjhent of an Oiark Man and the Biosphere 

(OMAS) Cooperative m the regian and work towards implementation 
of4U goals and ol^^rtives. 

^ B. Coordinate and integrate the efforts of The Nature Conservancj^s 
LdwerfOesck project with OMAB and other local initiatives. 

C. Continue and improve support for the Scenic Riverways Watershed 
Partnerehip and similar r^onaJ cooperatives. 

D. ' ; Continue to develop relationships with local Resource Conservation 

and Development committees and local governments to develop and 
coordinate mutually beneficial activities. 

Objective IX,2. Develop a wide variety of demonstration areas and projects which 
illustrate the value and management of native ecosystems, natural 
communities, sustainable natural resource extraction (eg. timber 
h€trvest, natural forage) and sustainable local economies. 


58 
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EXHIBIT # 6 


REPRINTED FROM SALEM NEWS, NOVEMBER 1996 

Nature Conservancy announces 
study of lower Ozarks area 


Nearly 3,200 square miles of 
land in the Ozarks, including a 
section of southern Dent Coun- 
ty, will be scientifically studied 
over the next three years, 
according to the Nature Con- 
servancy. 

The Nature Conservancy has 
designated this land one of the 
world’s “last great places ,” a 
designation that targets money 
for scientific studies. The study 
is expected to cost $3.6 million, 
of w'hich $1.1 million has been 
received. 

Rod Miller, director of the 
group’s Missouri chapter, was 
quoted in Friday's St Louis 
Post-Dispatch as saying the 
lower Ozarks is “a true biologi- 
cal island within America's in- 


terior. Its a treasure for the 
world to behold.” 

The Conservancy says the 
area includes more than 200 
plants and animals found 
nowhere else, in the world, and 
more than 180 rare or endan- 
gered species. 

Most of the land is in the 
watersheds of the Current, 
Jacks Fork and Eleven Point 
rivers. 

Miller said an important part 
of the lower Ozarks study 
process is approaching all the 
people in the area “to seek non 
confrontational solutions to 
conservation challenges." 

The Conservancy has 
opened an office in Van Buren. 
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EXHIBIT # 7 


November/December, 1995 eco-logic PACK 23 


listing as a "Wurkl Heritage Sue In Dancer. '' The pjirk is a 
World Heriutge Sue under die World Hcrilagc Trcaly signed 
in tile i970s. The treaty requires dint ilic park be protected 
beyond its borders. 

George Frampton, former President of the Wilderness 
Society and now head of the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, 
extended an official invitation to die UNESCO group and 
agreed to pay llici; expenses. The sue inspection occurred 
in early September with a t'cusion on listing scheduled for 
December. The visit by die intemaiioniJ body was clciirly 
staged to influence the ultimate decision on Crown Butte’s 
mining application. During the inspection, GaGs asked the 
World Heritage Comniiitee to recommend an 18 million acre 
buffer zone around the park. 

Immcdmiely. the Sierra Club Lce.al Defense Fund 
launched a new ''Save Yellowstone 
Now!" campaign. A seven-page 
solicitation claims Yellowstone will 
plunge into "a veritable ecological 
collapse" unless people send money 
for tlieir campaign. Tliey promise to 
save Yellowstone’s forests, gnv.zlic.s. 
and water Uirough a "htird-lmting" 
campaign of political and legislative 
action combined with expanded 
Itiigabor initiatives. To demonstrate 
die power of thetr litigation arm, the 
soliciuiiiori Included their 1995 
docket wliicli lists 76 lawsuits dicy 
;ue currently pursuing. 

Anodier organtzauon began 
working in the area in 1992, the 
Greater Ecosystem Alliance (GEA). 

This GAG is significant because its 
Advisory Board includes both Dave Foreman and Dr. Reed 
F. Noss, Mitch Friedman i.s the Executive Director of GEA 
and is iUso a member of the Board of Directors of the 
Wildlands Project, The Great Pacific Patagonia is listed 
among the organizations diat provided funding. The group 
has been working to inventory biological resources, map 
roadless areas, document watershed and ecosystem 
boundaries, and in general, developing the data necessary to 
justify designating die area as a bioregioii. 

In 1994, die I'edcral govemincni brought its Ecosystem 
Management Policy to die area. Two teams, one working in 
the Upper Columbia River Basin, die oUicr in tlic Interior 
Columbia Basin, set out to develop new management plans 
for the area. Jim RaUibun, a retired U.S. Forest Service 
Supe-o-isor, has monitored die activity jn the area for years. 
He says of the new developing phin: 'Aliernaiive Theme 7. 
.'i eiseiUu\ll\ ihe WiUllunds Hrujeci, uiu! abum jour out of 
me remairwn^ six Themes are components of the Wildlands 
Project." in a letter to Representative Helen Cbenoweth, 
RaUibun said dial public comment had been thwarted 
because only five working days had been allowed between 
the mailing of Uic notice and the deadline for comments. He 


also -Stud: "77»i.t Administration ha.'; found u lo 

manipulate the process, those thm u has aHwyi’d u- 
participate m it. and the Congress., .lo implemeni ‘ecosysieai 
management' in accordance with one or more of their 
'Alternative Themes' and not comply with the law.' 
Manipulation of the law, the courts, and local commiiniiic'. 
is lypiciil as GAGs continue to implement the WildlantK 
Project diroughout the country. 

The Great Southwest 

The Gray Ranch is half the size of Rhode Island (502 
square miles), located in the boot heel of New Mexico, The 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service wanted to buy the land in the 
mid 1980s. Local residents were not happy about die 
prospects of having the U.S. 
government as a neighbor, so The 
_jNature^onservanc^^^2i_^ou^i 

article in Fe bruary, 1992, described 
the accuisition as "the floBshiv for a ^ 
whole new program of bioreserves • 
called Las! Great Places. " But four 
years later, TNG sold Uic property ii- 
Drummond Hadley who said lie 
bought the ranch because '7i/,r 
neighbors would rather have him 
own it than any of the others to 
whom the Conservancy wn.f 
coiisUlering selling." 

The half-million acre riiiich 
includes the Animas Mountain Range 
and the Animas Valley, 226,000 
acres of private property. The 
additional 326.000 acres is public land mostly under Llic 
auUioriiy of the Bureau of Land Management The ranch is 
surrountJed by another hnlf-millioii acres of ranchlniKi 
worked by about 35 local ranchers. The entire area is 
referred to as the MaJpai Borderlands • a million acres of 
unfragmented lands. Since Hadley bought the ranch, two 
new not-for-profit organizations have appeared: the Animas 
Foundation and the Malpai Borderlands Group (MBG). 

The MBG is offering neighboring ranchers a "Grassbnnk 
Lease Agreement" in which riuiciicrs are allowed to graze 
Uicir cattle on the Gray ranch's lush pastures iJirough 
November 30. 1997, In exchange, the rancher must sign a 
"Land Use Easement" in favor of the Animas Foundation 
and MBG. The easement is in effect, perpetual, applying to 
any "future owner," and provides for Uic transfer to ajiotJicr 
■■not-for-profit" orcanization in the cvciu nf the demise of llic 
MBG. 

The Ciurd Appraisal Firm was asked to develop .i 
formula for appraising die relative value of public pasture 
and private pasture lands. His reply was addressed to 
Malpai Borderlands Group in care of Mike Dennis, Nature 
Conservancy. Arlington, VA. Mike Dermis is the Legal 


"Alternative Theme 7, is 
essentially the Wildlands 
Project, and about four 
out of the remaining six 
Themes are components 
of the Wildlands 
Project." 
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The United States of Nature 
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L ong before ihe map, chcrc was ihe land. 

Before kingdoms and their cartographers, the 
land had etched borderlines of its own 
These were t'isible, ecological boundaries hewn 
by climate, geology and cotresponding 
vegetation, into staie,s of desert, steppe, forest 
and tundra. Anyone 't ho has traveled up a 
southwestern mountain of some size — 
feeling the tan and spiny desert give way to 
fragrant foothills dappled green with <( 
jumper, to patklands of tall pine, to forests \ 
of spruce and fir, they finally withering 
beneath the blasting wmier winds and | 
blinkingly brief summers of the alpine 
meadow — has witnessed, in minute scale, 
what ecological jurisdictions are all about. 

As they are more scientifically viewed, 
ecological regions transcend single mountains; 
they encornpass entire ranges of mountains. 

They circumscribe whole plains, plateaus, prairies, 
deserts, basins, foothills and coastlines, each with 
correspondingly distinct covering of plants . 
wildlife Across the country, as the Earth 
active crust pushes up mountain ranges or sf 
into basins, as latitude alters average temperature 
from swelter to ftostbound, as airstreams 
realms of monsoon or drought, ecological regions grade 
from one to ihe next, conspicuously. Interrelated, they 
nonetheless individuals. 

And so each ecological region would naturally requ 
customized attention. In the Consenancy's evolving practice 
of conservation biology, where the mission Ls to 
est diversity of species, the political boundaries 
giving way to those sei by these ecological cri 
each are specialized conditions for life, hetic 
prescriptions for care. They have become the naluraS Irames 
within which the seemingly impossible task of sheltering 
a continent's worth of biological diversiiv becomes w orkahlc. 

To that end, the Conservancy has outlined 63 such 
ecological regions within the Lower 48, from a Black Hills 
island of forest nearly iwice the size of Delaware, to a spread ol 
northern Great Plains steppe larger than California. (Look for 
similar maps depicung the etoregions of Alaska. Hawaii 
and Latin America in future issues of Nature Cuii5cr','0)icy.,i 
Within each region, conservation professuuials arc carrving 
oat plans individually tailored to ihc lifi: and llie land, vet 
collectively coordinated toward supporting the gre.itcst \ arietv 
of heahhy species, humans among them. 

— U'llhaiu .Sic-IcfMpurg 






CONTINENTAL 


2 — Puget Trough and 
Willaineite Valley 

3 — North Cascades 

■^1 — Modoc Plateau and 
East Cascades 
5 — Klamath Mountains 

fv- Colunihia Plateau 
7 — Canadian Rockv 
Mounloins 
A — Idaho Balholilh 
y — I, ■uh- Wyoming 
Rocky Mtuinuini^ 


13 — California Central Coas 

16 — California South Coast 

17 — Mohave Desert 

13 — Utah High Plateaus 

19 — Colorado Plateau 

20 — Colorado Rocky 
Mouniains 

Mountains 

22 — Apache ilighlands 

23 — .Sonora Desert 

23— Black Hills 
sr,— \ortliern C-rei'i 
Plains Steppe 


Underscorina added for emt^hsssis 
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28 — Soulhem 
Shortgcass Praine 

29 — Edwards Plateau 
StV-Tanuiulipan Thornscrub 
3! — Gull Coast Prairies and 

Marshes 

-Crossiitnbers and 
Southern Tallgtass Prairie 


33 — Central Mixed-Grass Prairie 

34 — Northern Mixed-Grass 

35 — Northern Tallgrass Frame 

36 — Cerunil Tallgrass Prairie 

37 — Osage Plains'Flint Hills 
Prairie 

38— Ozarks 

39 — Ouachita Mountains 

40 — Upper W’esi 
Gulf Coastal Plain 

41 — pvncy Woods 

42 — Mississippi River 
Alluvial Plain 


43 — Upper East Gulf Coastal 
Plain 

44 — Ituenot L.ow Plateau • ' 

45 — North Central Tillplain 

46 — Prairie-Forest Border 

47 — Superior Mixed Forest 

48 — Great Lakes 
4g_\A’estern Allegheny Plateau 

50 — Cumberlands and Southern 
Ridge and Valley 

5 1 — Southeni Blue Ridge 
32 — Piedmont 


53 — East Gulf 
Coastal Plain 

54 — Tropical Florida 

55 — Flonda Peninsula 

56 — South Atlantic 
Coastal Plain 

57— Mid-AUaniic 
Coastal Plain 

58 — Chesapeake Bay 
l.owlands 

59_Central Appalachian Forest 
60 — High Allegheny Plateau 
6! — Lower New England/ 
Northern Piedmont 

62 — North Atlantic Coast 

63 — Northern Appalachian/ 
Boreal Forest 
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STATEMENT OF CONNIE BURKS, JASPER, ARKANSAS 

Ms. Burks. To the honorable and esteemed gentlemen and 
women of the Resources Committee, I thank you for this hearing. 
My name is Connie Burks. I live near and commute twice weekly 
to Harrison, Arkansas. I am present here today with important 
documentation I obtained from the Buffalo River National Park 
Service in Harrison in July of 1996. I am not here because I have 
any training, expertise or background in this sort of thing, but be- 
cause of my unexpected involvement in a most unusual situation 
and a series of coincidences. 

I believe the details of that story are very significant to the pro- 
ceedings here today, but time allotments do not permit my telling 
it. I would hope that the folks who have a copy of my testimony 
in the white packet of paper accompanied by a green packet of doc- 
umentation mostly obtained from the National Park Service in July 
of 1996 — I would hope that you will peruse that very carefully and 
compare all of the information and the points that it refers to. 

Since this happened two or three years ago, I do not think a lot 
of people, even those who oppose this, are yet aware of how we 
came so very close to being designated as the Ozark Highlands Bio- 
sphere Reserve, an international designation, it was to have been 
the 48th and the second largest one in the country. It was within 
six weeks of being nominated for this designation after an eight- 
year long effort, and yet no one of the general public or even elect- 
ed government officials knew anything about this. 

It just so happened that I, a mere country preacher’s wife, hap- 
pened to hear of such a program in a round-about way. I did not 
believe it at first until I visited the Southern Appalachian Man and 
Biosphere Reserve and saw the signs there. When I returned home, 
I thought, I think I will just call the Park Service and put in my 
opposition early in case they might ever consider that here. I was 
alarmed when I learned that they were within six weeks of desig- 
nating it. 

I was invited to their office to allay my fears and they gave me 
all of this documentation at my request, and it was very alarming. 
From that point, I had another lady’s help, who we met in a round- 
about way — Mary Denham, she will be testify later. Without her 
help, I probably would not have as easily been able to reach the 
new Arkansas Governor at that time. 

It was interesting, at the same time that I had come across this 
documentation, our former Governor Tucker had had to resign be- 
cause of his connection with the Clinton scandals and all of a sud- 
den a Baptist preacher was sitting in the Arkansas Governor’s 
seat, and he — when we finally got this information to him five days 
before the designation was to be nominated, he immediately did 
the right thing and stopped the two agencies of the 12 that were 
under his control, that were going to submit us to this. As a result, 
all the other agencies suddenly lost interest and dropped out, some 
even denying their previous involvement. But we have plenty of 
documentation to show that they were involved. 

I know I do not have time to review all of this, but I prepared 
a list of 12 questions that still have not been answered to my satis- 
faction because, as the Honorable Helen Chenoweth said awhile 
ago, they are only taking a nap. It happened before and they will 
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attempt it again, I have no doubt, unless we as citizens and elected 
officials continue to monitor the situation and to resist it. 

1. Who are the ad hoc committees, international coordinating 
councils and scientists vaguely referred to in the National Park 
Service feasibility study as being responsible for the outlining of 
biosphere boundaries and thereafter submitting their plans to Fed- 
eral and state agencies for implementation? When and how are 
they spying out and cataloguing our country’s great natural re- 
sources? Who is funding them? 

2. When this same Ozarks Man and Biosphere effort was first at- 
tempted through the Ozark National Scenic Riverways National 
Park headquarters in 1993 in Missouri and apparently met with 
enough opposition in Missouri to discourage it, why do you suppose 
they waited three years before quietly resuming their efforts to see 
it through to completion and why did they move from a Missouri 
National Park office to an Arkansas National Park office just 
across the state line to carry out their plans, and without notifying 
the general public or government officials of this move? 

3. The National Park Service could produce only one article of 
media publication for the whole eight-year long effort. That one ar- 
ticle appeared in a publication of very limited circulation called The 
Rackensack Monthly, which only existed for four issues and was 
published in a place called Pelsor, Arkansas, which boasts only one 
store, a rural post office and five or six houses. The National Park 
Service cited no radio or television coverage. Why do you suppose 
they considered The Rackensack Monthly to be adequate notifica- 
tion for the surrounding 55,000 square miles? 

10. Questions posed by former Arkansas Congressman, now Sen- 
ator, Tim Hutchinson, when he spoke in behalf of this same resolu- 
tion in 1996, bear repeating here: He said, “Promoters of these pro- 
grams say they are voluntary and non-binding. But . . . what is the 
point of an international agreement if no one is going to abide by 
it? And if we are going to abide by it, what happens to the Fifth 
Amendment to the Constitution which protects private property 
owners? Do we let an international organization dictate to Amer- 
ican citizens how they can use their land?” 

In studying the philosophy behind the MAB concepts, the pan- 
theistic world view which equates God with the forces of nature 
and laws of the universe and considers man of no more con- 
sequence than the plants or animals, is the prevalent theme 
throughout all the goals, concepts and plans of MAB and its pro- 
ponents. Adherence to this type of philosophy has produced soci- 
eties which live in poverty, who are consistently destroying the 
ecology of their countries. On the other hand, the Christian nations 
which are maligned and vilified by the proponents of MAB instead 
have thriving economies, high standards of living and good ecology 
which is continually improving. 

Therefore, I make no apology for my confidence in the one, true 
and living God, whom I serve by faith in the name and blood of 
His Son, my Saviour, Jesus Christ. It is a confidence that He is 
very obviously arranging the design of the events and cir- 
cumstances that have brought us to this assembly today. It is His 
moral law upon which the republic of our great nation was founded 
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and it is only by His mercy and grace that we may continue to en- 
dure. 

My request to you, our public servants, is that you be diligent 
and faithful to your responsibilities to protect the sovereignty of 
our American lands as guaranteed by our Constitution. Surely 
there is a threat, but even more surely, there is a remedy and a 
cause. Will you respond by thoroughly investigating this matter 
and taking measures to end the unAmerican abuses of our free- 
dom? 

My final statement comes from the ultimate authority — God’s 
Holy Word. 

In Proverbs and Ecclesiastes, it says: 

“The fear of man bringeth a snare. . . .” But, “Let us hear the con- 
clusion of the whole matter: Fear God and keep His command- 
ments, for this is the whole duty of man. For God shall bring every 
work into judgment, with every secret thing, whether it be good, 
or whether it be evil.” 

Thank you. 

[Applause.] 

Mrs. Chenoweth. I want you to know I feel like applauding too, 
but if you could withhold your applause until after the testimony, 
this is an official hearing and I would appreciate it very much. 

Connie, I wonder if you would like to have your whole testimony, 
including your exhibits, made a part of the record? 

Ms. Burks. Yes, ma’am. 

Ms. Chenoweth. All right, very good. And we will also submit 
the questions officially on your behalf as the Committee for an- 
swers. 

The Chair now recognizes Bobby Simpson, Dent County Commis- 
sioner from Salem, Missouri. Mr. Simpson. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Burks follows:] 
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Date : 


To: 


From : 


TESTIMONY (Re: HR 883) 

To the honorable and esteesed gentlemen and women of the Resources Committee, 

I thank you for this hearing. My name is Connie Burks. I live near and 
commute twice weekly to Harrison, Arkansas. I am present here today with 
important documentation I obtained from the Buffalo River National Park Ser- 
vice office in Harrison in July 1996. I am not here because I have any 
training, expertise, or background in this sort of thing, but because of ray 
unexpected involvement in a most unusual situation. 

ATTEMPTED OZARKS MAB EFFORT ABORTED 

It should be understood Chat the ground on which this building stands (as 
well as 55,000 square miles surrounding us) very narrowly escaped(?) already 
having been designated as the 48th and 2nd largest " inter national biosphere 
reserve" within our U.S. borders. These so-called "designations" are of 
very questionable and as yet undetermined consequence. The reason this 
designation did not happen as planned is because I, a mere country preacher's 
wife, happened to ask a curiosity question to the very office of the Nation- 
al Park Service in Harrison that was within 6 weeks of completing an 8-year 
long effort to submit our public and private lands to an international pro- 
gram that is without any legal merit in our country. This Man and Biosphere 
program operates from and answers to the UNESCO arm of the United Nationa- 
by way of the Department of the Interior/State Department. The NPS office 
in Harrison was "cooperating" with 12 state and federal agencies in Missouri 
and Arkansas to bring this about. A. 6 

The answer I received to my inquiry so disturbed me that I felt compelled to 
inform someone with authority to do something about this. It was obvious to 
me that though this was supposedly a publicly known effort- in reality, that 
was not so. 

RESULT OF ARKANSAS’ NEW GOVERNOR'S INTERVENTION 
Interestingly and ver y s i gn i f i can t ly- at the very same time that I had con- 
tacted the NPS office to oppose the possibility of such a program ever 
occurring here, our former Arkansas Governor Tucker, because of his connection 
to the Clinton scandals was being forced to resign. Unexpectedly, a Baptist 
preacher was now sitting in the governor's seat of Arkansas. Getting this 
information to him proved to be a difficult task, but rewarding. Once this 
information actually reached Governor Huckabee, he immediately did what some 
might say was a naive thing to do. On August 27, 1996, he ordered the two 
"cooperating agencies" which were under his authority to not make any com- 
mitments without his approval. This action came just 5 days before the in- 
tended "target date" of September 1, set by the NPS and cooperating agencies 
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to go forward with the ''nomination process". After the governor's action on 
August 27, State Senator Faye Boozman called my home to inform me of the 
status of the situation and to convey thanks from Governor Huckabee for my 
perseverance in relaying this information. The best news, however, came 
over the next few days when suddenly a number of the other cooperating 
agencies lost interest in signing this agreement when their involvement 
began to be made known to the general public and government officials. The 
MAB effort was essentially dropped- at least for the time being! 

ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS 

I need, at this point, to acknowledge the invaluable efforts of a real 
estate professional, Mary Denham, of Fayetteville, Arkansas, who in a round- 
about way found out that I had come across this information. Prior to this, 
she had read a vague mention of this program somewhere and recognized how it 
was attempting to be implemented through various property issues with which 
she was familiar. Yet she had, so far, been unsuccessful in finding out the 
source from which Che Ozarks MAB was proceeding. 

When she and I, two previously unacquainted people, combined the documentation 
that I had "ignorantly" stumbled on to with her professional insight and 
ability to make contact with key people in the state capitol, we were success- 
ful in procuring Che governor's action. Another gentleman, Hr. Everett 
Middleton of Flippin, Arkansas was also instrumental early in the process of 
opposing and exposing the MAB effort. Along the way, we were also seeing 
a groundswelL of public outrage as this became publicly known by word of 
mouth and a bit of initial media attention. There have been an encouraging 
number of citizens in Arkansas and Missouri as well as other places who have 
served honorably, effectively, and selflessly in opposing this threat to 
our national sovereignty. I am deeply grateful for their spirit of true 
patriotism. 


HOW IMPORTANT WAS GOVERNOR HUCKABEE'S ACTION? 

Remember, I had been told by the NPS office that September 1, 1996 was the 
'target date" for the 12 cooperating agencies to submit their signatures on 
the cooperative agreement and that the nomination form, already completed, 
would then be submitted to the U.S. HAB office in the State Department in 
Washington. From there they would await official designation which would 
presumably come when the U.S. MAB committee met again in December 1996. The 
NPS office had given me the list of 12 of the cooperating agencies. When 1 
had contacted each of them in early to mid August, I had been told initially 
by at least 10 of the 12 that they supported the concepts and would either 
sign or cooperate. Now after receiving public and official attention two 
weeks later they are suddenly changing their minds and even some denying 
involvement in the first place. 

To Governor Huckabee's official inquiries, the NPS responded by letter and 
by issuing a "briefing statement" of the MAB status to the various agencies, 
etc. saying, "We have contacted the agencies involved regarding their desire 
to pursue this program and the majority have chosen not to due to the contro- 
versy and the resulting effect on existing programs. As a result of these 
findings we will take no further action to establish a regional biosphere 
at this time." This complete reversal of their well laid plans of 8 

years, just as they were nearing final completion, Is evidence of the sig- 
nificance of the governor's intervention. Those of us who had a part in 
prompting his action are humbly grateful. We regret that he has since seemed 
to give conflicting signals concerning this issue as he is apparently 
receiving intense pressure from unidentified influences. We are obligated 
to pray for those in authority. .3^ D 
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MANV DOCU^fENTS AKU RECORDS Al/AILABLE 

What each of those agency representatives told me when I first contacted 
them by phone ( be f o re the governor's action) should be a matter of real 
interest to you of the committee- to help you make a more informed deci- 
sion regarding the proposed House Resolution #883. It, as well as lots 
of other vital information and documents I have included in my first and 
second written testimonies to which I understand you each have access. 

I have taken great care to keep accurate records and notes of the many 
phone conversations and events that transpired during the months of 1996 
and 1997 when I worked on this. .Also, I have made sure to distribute this 
i n f or ma t i on widely and with key people in the event ray personal records 
should be lost or destroyed in any way. Because I have believed that surely 
there will be an official investigation into this matter sooner or later. 

E|- El. 

WHERE SffOULD SUCH AH INVESTIGATION BEGIN? 

1 have prepared a list of some of the most obvious questions which have 
as yet not been given satisfactory answers. I appeal to this Congressional 
committee to exercise what ability and authority you have to insure that 
triese questions, as well as this whole affair be thoroughly exposed to the 
light of day. 1 will now read these questions and then make my concluding 
5 ta t eme n t s - 


QUESTIONS THAT STILL NEED ANSWERS 

] „ Who are the "ad hoc" committees", international coordinating councils 
and scientists vaguely referred to In the NFS "Feasibility Study" 
as being responsible for the "outlining" of biosphere boundaries there- 
after submitting their plans to federal and state agencies for imple- 
mentation? When and how are they spying out and cataloguing our *- r- 
country's great natural resources? Who is funding them? ir* 

2. When this same Ozarks HAB effort was first attempted through the 
Ozark National Scenic Riverways National Park headquarters in 1993 
and apparently met with opposition in Missouri to discourage it, why 

do you suppose they waited 3 years before quietly resuming their efforts 
to "see it through to completion", and why did they move from a 
Missouri NFS office to an Arkansas NFS office just across the state line 
to carry out their plans? And without adequate notification to the 
general public or government officials? 

3. The NFS could produce only one article of media publication of the 8- 
year long effort. That one article appeared in a publication of very 
limited circulation, called "The Rackensack Monthly" which only existed 
for 4 issues and was published In a place called Pelsor, AR which 
boasts I store that is more often closed than open, a rural Post Office, 
and 5 or 6 houses. The NFS cited no radio or television coverage. 

Wh y do you suppose they considered "The Rackensack Monthly" to be « 

adequate notification for the surrounding 55,000 square miles? 

4. One of the representatives of a Missouri agency who expressed support 
for the program, also said he thought the Federal agencies should 

go ahead and do it and Cake the heat for it since they were the ones 
most behind it, instead of letting the state groups shield them. This 
same gentleman called my home in mid-September '96 demanding to know what 
was going on down in Arkansas. (At this point hardly anyone in Missouri 
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had even heard of the renewed MAB effort through Che Arkansas NPS office 
or the Arkansas governor's action.) When I asked what he was talking about, 
he told of receiving a copy of a letter dated September 5 (one week after 
the governor's August 27 action) to the NPS in Harrison from Marvin 
Moriarity of the Minneapolis Regional office of U.S. Fish & Wildlife. The 
letter said they were withdrawing support of the Ozarks MAB effort. Accord- 
ing to this representative who called me, that was highly unusual. When I 
told him of the governor’s action, he was sure that explained the situation. 
If that is so, why do you, the committee, suppose U.S. Fish & Wildlife 
would not take issue with this governor over this program that they have bee 
historically supportive of and involved with- but instead just quietly 
withdrew support? 

5. Why do you suppose the County Judges, community leaders, etc. were angry 
who were listed in the NPS Feasibility Study as being people who had been 
interviewed, providing "almost universal support" for MAB? Many of them 
declared both verbally and in writing that they had never heard of such 

a program and would have opposed it had they been asked directly. The 
Feasibility Study also states that the interviews were "intentioned to 
gain insights without enquiring directly". Should such flagrant misrep- 
resentation of public opinion by these tax-bas^d agencies be allowed to 
continue unchecked? V\i~ H:i. 

6. Why do you suppose the Honorable Bill Emerson of Missouri, now deceased, 

stated in a letter to a constituent, his distrust and opposition to this 
MAB program, yet was also listed in this Feasibility Study by a staff 
member as being supportive to the program? Could this pos sibly be another 
misrepresentation of the truth by MAB supporters? t i. 

7. Whereas the parties to these MAB agreements claim to be empowered by 
various state and federal codes and statutes and acts" to enter into this 
MAB agreement; isn't it time to review, amend or even eliminate "loop- 
holes" as these that allow such end runs around our Constitutional safe- 

guards? .'qtVt.X'feLMT 

8. What does WinRock, International have to do with all of this? This or- 

ganization was listed as a co-sponsor to the one and only so-called 
"public" conference of the 8-year MAB effort. jC 

In early November of '96 Winthrop Rockefeller was elected as Arkansas' 

Lt. Governor. Does his proximity to Governor Huckabee have anything to 
do with the governor's subsequent turnaround on the Biosphere issue? 

9. Based on information that I obtained by FOIA request from nearby Land 

Between The Lakes Biosphere Reserve In Kentucky, it seems to me that there 
is no consistent method by which these Biosphere get reserved, but rather 
it seems that they "write the rules as they go " . Why^is this an d to-s 
whom exactly do MAB officials answer? (c or».pcu~<, I TY^ 

10. Questions posed by former Arkansas Congressman, now Senator Tim Hutchinson 
when he spoke in behalf of this same Resolution In 1996, (then H.R. 3752) 
bear repeating here: He said, "Promoters of these programs say they are 
voluntary and non-binding. But. ..what is the point of an international 
agreement if no one is going to abide by it? And if we are going to 
abide by it, what happens to the Fifth Amendment to the Constitution 
which protects private property owners. Do we let an international organi- 
zation dictate to American citizens how they can use t he^ lan<^ 
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tl. What about the NFS official’s mention to rue of a "more updated 

nomination form soraewhere" , also about Resource Council's part in 
carrying out MAB concepts, and what about the 2 agencies, one in 
Arkansas and one in Missouri that he said would be responsible for 
enforceffient(?) of the program? Representatives fro® both of these 
agencies denied knowledge of any such provision. 


I 2 . 


It seems that most deception originates at high levels and is from 
there implemented at many levels by unsuspecting individuals who 
carry out orders- many times without asking, wondering or understand- 
ing "why”. Being that all trails that I have followed seem to lead 
to the doorstep of the Department of the Interior/State Department, 
why could not this committee request a review of all documents and 
information from those departments about this MAB program and its 
connection to the UN as well as its outworking throughout Che USA 
from the beginning of its existence until now? — 1 -*-| ^ 


CONCLUSION 

In studying the philosophy behind the MAB "concepts", the pantheistic world 
view which equates God with the forces of nature and laws of the universe 
and considers man as of no more consequence than the plants or animals, is 
the prevalent theme throughout all the goals, concepts and plans of MAB 
and its proponents. Adherence to this type of philosophy has produced 
societies which Live in poverty, who are consistently destroying the 
ecology of their countries. On the other hand, the "Christian" nations 
which are maligned and villified by the proponents of MAB instead have 
thriving economies, high standards of living and good ecology which is 
continually improving. 

Therefore I make no apology for my confidence in Che One, True and Living 
God, whom I serve by faith in the name and blood of His Son, my Saviour, 
Jesus Christ. It is a confidence that He is very obviously arranging the 
design of the events and circumstances that have brought us to this 
assembly today. It is His Moral Law upon which the republic of our great 
nation was founded and is only by His mercy and grace that we may continue 
to endure . 

My request to you our public servants, is that you be diligent and faithful 
to your responsibility to protect the .sovereignty of our American lands 
as guaranteed by our Constitution. Surely there Is a threat, but even 
more surely there is a cause and a remedy. Will you respond by thoroughly 
investigating this matter and taking measures to end unAinerican abuses 
of our Freedom? 

My final statemetit comes from the ultimate authority- God's Holy Word. 

In Proverbs and Ecclesiastes; 

"The fear of man bringeth a snare..." But, "Let us hear the conclusion 
of the whole matter; Fear God, and keep His coramandments: for this is 
the whole duty of man. For God shall faring every work into judgment, with 
every secret thing, whether it be good, or whether it be evil," 

(Proverbs 29:25; Ecclesiastes 12:13-14) 
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Submitted with Testimony of Connie Burks 
H.R. #883 


(It is recommended that additional documentation submitted 
with my previous testimony in September 1996 (H.R. #3752) 
and Update (2-25-98) which was retained in the Congress- 
ional Record also be referred to in the study of this 
subject . ) 
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i. COUNTRY: 


A J 


niOSi^IlERi: RESEKVK NOMINA'I'IQN FORM 


United S(ules of An^crica 








A 


2. Ol'FlCiAL NAMK Oi' rilli: RESERVE: Ozark [liahlands Man and ilic Biosuliere 
CaoDCiative 

3. BIOGEOGRAPHICAL RE-GION: liucriur. ungtaciated low ulaieaus (Ozark Plateau 
I’lovincc) 

4. SIZE ANU SPATIAL CUNTIGURATIUN (see map) 

4.1. Size of Core Aica(s): 30.530 licclaics 

4.2. Size of Buffer Zone(s): 616.140* hectares 


4.3. Approxiniuie Size of ’Transilion Aiea(s): 507.520** hectares 

*coopeicHor adminisicrcd within the Buffalo and Cuircni River watersheds. 
**privaicly arliniaistcicd within the Buffalo and Cuirent River watersheds. 

5. AUMINISTKATIVE AREAS INCLUDED IN THE PROPOSED BIOSPHERE 
RESERVE 


If one or more existing unO cuniiguous atlmitiisuaiivc areas (e.g.. national park, rraiure sanctuary, experimental station) 
are to be ittclmlctl in tlie cuie aicnts) and buffer zonc(s) of die proposed biosplicre reserve, give tire nainc(s) of 
diis/Uiese adminisuaiive atesKs) and the nante(s) of lire auitiorityOcs) responsible for iis/llieir monagcmcnl. 




IX die proposed biosplicre veseivc consists of several aicas which are geograpiiicaliy separated and managed by 
different adjiiinistraiive auilioriiies, give Uic names of diese administrative areas and the names of the authorities 
responsible for llicir inanageinem. In diis case fcliister biosphere reserve), a supplemeniaiy form should be completed 
for eacli adinitiisiraiive auihoiiiy concerned. The MAD Sccrciaiiai can provide diis supplcmetiiary fonn upon request. 

Arkansas: Arkansas Nalntal Heritage Coinniission. Harold K. Giimineii (Director), Little 
Rock: Buffalo Naiiunal River (NPS). John D. Linalmn (Superintendent), Harrison; Ozark 
Naiioiial Forest, Lynn C. Neff (Forest Supervisor), Russellville. 

Missouri: Matk Twain National Forest. U. Eric Morse (Forest Supervisor), 

Missouri Depaiinicnl of Conservation. Jerry J. Presley (Director), Jefferson City; Missouri 
Department of Naiuial Resources. David A. Shorr (Diiccior). Jefferson City; Ozar 
NaUonal Scetiic KiveiAvays (NPS). Arthur L. Sullivan (Superintendenl), Van Bure^ 
Pioneer Forest. Clinton C. Trammel (Manager), Salem; The Nature Conservancy, G. 
Rodney Miller (State Uiiccior). St. Louis. 


1 
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Hmmmmr bhisfikg or psiom histoby 




f 


ne woald like to provide some baolcground on the effort thus far 
ae we understand it Cor those of you who have not heen personally 
involved in this cyoimraUive effort. The Feasibility study for 
an Ozark: Man and the hiosphera {imO) cooperative, coffipietea in 
1991, identified opportunities for applying biosphere reserve 
concepts to help link conservation, research, sustainable 
devslopaent, and local participation in the Ozark Highlands. The 
study serves as a catalyst and guiding document for the 
subsequent work of our Steering Cowmittea, That ^Comjsdttee ha«. 
prepared (a m^sion statement )Cor ou Ozark Seglona 1 MAS 

Cooperative, draft Cooperative Agreement,). and completed 
information summaries and a^noainaUon forn/to support U.S. 
aQriiimtXoii_of { co}aplef.>eiitary_)Barag^cnt arga^_for international 
recognition as"'parfc'*of an ozark Highlands Biosphere Heserve. An 
important , rega ining component for the steeriwECoMmittee’s 
GonsidgratioiiTis liow best.io.._facllltate tha (full? participation of 
government, private entities, and local cb^nihities in a future 
regT^alliAB Coc^erative« Although tho feasibility study 
docu mented universal acceptance of the concepts embodied 
in the M an a nd~BiP8phere yrogrVB*!, sojae"parth^^iBay"*stiXl desife 
additional perspe5i:ive'“on the"praaticai benefits of the MAB 
approach in helping them pool increasingly stretched financial 
and human resources to assess and address important local and 
regional issues. In tliie context, we note that ttje U.S. KAB’s 
Biosphere Ueeerve Directorate has rec<uifciy proposed a new 
initiative to provide c atalytic gran ts, for local partnerahipe 
working to impleroent biosphere reserve concepts,- We have 
contacted the coordinator and expressed a willingness to 
participate. If funded by the U#S Kational Committee, this 
initiative would offer {lossibilities for supporting cooperation 
in the Ozarks, 



cc to the followingi 

lurtonsno Gama i Fish Cosmlssion 

Blsawari DepartKsnt conservation 

Fionsw Forest 

B» Hsfcurs conservancy (Missouri ana arkansas) 
O.S. Fish » BUaiile Service 
arJaassB natural Herltags connisslon 
Missouri Bepartraent of Hatural Bssoutess 
n.S, forest service (Osark anS Mark Swain) 
Ossrk Mnd irttst 
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(^Xte-w C. ") 


InterOfficeMEMO 

OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR 
Mike Hackabee, Goveinor 


Id- Steve Wilson 



rncw 


Jim von Grem/l 
AusiMSl 37. 




Rr US Man a«ti Bio3ph«ro Project/Oaafk 
Hlglilftntla naglon 


flOUTtPJD IMFORMATIO.N 


a rnNAi»iBnovAi. 

a FOR SlOflATURE 
U FOftCOMWgflT 
O »RC^ARa«F«»lv 
O FOAVOUatNFOf4.*MnCtj 


D FORNCa 
a a: 

Q MOTSAK; 
Q nsAsia 

U AS HSCW 


w» hav^ n nuinbof ot caiJs from concamed cltizons regardlr^ the US Men eno Bis 

Pfa>5c? 'H the Ozark Highlands Region. They are concerned eboul this project because o*' V 
rcmm in-inrl -’equited ano die vagueness end scope of Intent of the long-tem C2nimltfrief‘l 


Bp'ore any further steps oro taken, please call Jeff PHct^o^ with my office, and discuss Ihi; 
Jeff wij' »ri turn brief me and die Governor erKf we win get b^K to you as soon as possible. 


Please do not make ary comfritments for tho Stale of Arkenses withdu! approval. 





/rns 


<x Governor Hurknofle 
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Governor Mike Huckabcc 
Office of U»e Governor 
State of Arkansas 
State Capitol 

Little Arkansas 72201 
Dear Governor Huckabcc: 

Thank you for your recent inquiry regarding the Ozark Man and Biosphere program. Please 
rest assured we share your concern over llie controversy generated from this joint attempt by 
federal and state agencies since 1988 to form a regional Mat) and Biosphere cooperative for 
the Ozark Highlands. Wc have contacted the agencies involved regarding their desire to 
pursue this program and the majority have ch<»en not to participate due to tlte ermtroversy 
and the resulting effect on existing programs. As a result of these findings we will tal« no 
further action to establish a regional biosphere at this time. 

However, we do remain supjjorlive of tlic concern of Man and Biosplicre as a designation of 
unique areas of biological and cultural diversity within Uie United States under the United 
Stales Man and Biosplicre program. Man and Biosphere is a voluntary, cooperative pic^ram 
with no regulatory authority or force of law. It has been in existence nation-wide since the 
1970s mid involves approximately 40 sites in 23 states. If it would be of interest to you, we 
would like an opportunity to address many of liic misconceptions and rumors being 
perpetrated by individuals and otganizruions opposed to' this program at your convenience 
either In writing or in person. Wc have taken Uie liberty lu include a few of the more salient 
cxamoles of such niisconcc|7tioi>s for your review. 

We will certainly inform your office if any effort to continue this program were to occur in 
the future. Your role in any decision making process associated with this program would be 
most wdcome. 

If you have additional questions or concerns regarding this matter please do not hesitate to 
contact myself or George Ovialt of ray staff at 50I-74I-5443. 

Sinceiely, 



Superintendent 
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BRIEFING STATEMENT FOR THE tJZARK REGIONAL MAN AND BIOSPHERE PROGRAM 

STATUS? The recent response from the 10 agencies involved indicates 
little or no support for MAB at the present time. We have decided 
not to proceed with the nomination based upon their response. 

A regional biosphere for the ozark highlands would have been a 
designation by the United Nations* through its* Han and Biosphere 
program. 

WHAT AREA WAS INCLUDED ?: At least 15 counties in Missouri and 
Arkansas but includes small sections of Oklahoma, Illinois, and 
Kansas. The watersheds for the Buffalo National River and the 
Ozark Scenic Riverways are also included. 

WHAT WAS THE CONCEPT ?: To involve local residents, agencies, and 
organizations in activities that help sustain the regions 
ecosystem. Working together, cooperatively, through education, 
economic development, and scientific study MAB seeks to solve 
regional issues. An example night be to develop an environmentally 
sound product which would allow economic recovery for an area or 
community. 

WHAT IS MAB ?; A United Nations program since 1976 designating 
areas world-wide for their uniqueness. They can be of historic, 
natural, educational, etc. significance. Currently 110 nations 
participate in the program with more than 285 biosphere reserves. 

WHAT WAS THE OZARK l-lAB ?: Our regional MAB would have been a 
cooperative association of sites from the National Park Service, US 
Forest Service, State agencies, etc. These areas were surrounded 
by communities and private land and are designated as a single 
biosphere. 

WHAT A REGIONAL MAB IS NOT: It is not a regulatory program and 
carries no authority. It contains no power to acquire land, impose 
restrictions, or implement a legislative efforts. It does not bind 
any cooperator or interested citizen from withdrawing support for 
the program. 
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These are llie \2 agencies/organizations to wjiom tiie letLci m 
Uufralo Iliver Nallutiai Park Service was scut asking for a re- 
sponse by SepLciiiln.T I, and llicXr initial - individual responses 
to my incjuLrics. 


Aiit^nsa^ gi‘oiii»R: 


"Ad. xOi 


'I &VK 


(i a iHC ft Pish (liHitmissio^ ) 

Tiiough Lliey have wi Ihilrawii purlicipatioiij ^ 
reitrcsenlalivc still slates limt tliey 
support the itAU concepts and think itfs 
a good program. 

All Nature Conservancy 

‘i'tiiiik.s It is a program wlLit great potential. 
Ilogrets nut being able to overcome bad I 

puiillcXly. I 

Alt Natural Heritage Coiiiiitisslon 

Spoke very positively of HAU and ttielr 
iiiteiiliuii to sign uiiLii I voiced my 
»»l>|M»sUioii. 




5 1' 

),-ju i 



if 


iCijUK^ 


Avuldotl my culls uuHl aFAc 

f’"-'"'- Allliousli they hail deriiille 
J llio I’loginimiie erfort, they 

'‘“"hvei-. still „ot sure it’s 
as bud as the public believes it to be. 

hurra to National River NfS (Chief raclll tutor 
of eftort) Coiileiitls that it Is a good 
jMogram. Says ageiicies Jiavc dropped It 

misinformation. When asked if 
I he NPS would not pursue it on their own. 

Hi. pvJalt said, "J cannot tell you that." 

I asked him to Inform me If thnl become 

indiculeU he would consider 


Missouri groups: 

■2^1c©r' 


Missouri Deparlmciil Conservation 

WlJi jioj. be^slgnntory member#. Apparently 
bjjcan.se of •'heat" IJiey look for introducing 
the CUM plan curlier which embraces the 
proposed IJlusphcrc Heserve. 


''TV* 


OS 


I’i (Ulcer Tores t 

Supports NAB without (juestlon. Were the 
Ilrst to sign NAU Cooperative agreement. 

Mi ssou rl Nu I u rc Conservancy 

Itepi esentatlve was for it but recommended 
nut signing because of public dissent In 
Missouri, lie thougitt tlie Federal agencies 
sliuuld go ulicad and do it and take the 
"heat" for It since they were Llie ones 
most behind It. instead of letting the 
stale groups shield tlicm. 


(Mis.sourl Uepartnent of Natural Ilesources"? 

- Hcprcsciilulivc 1 talked to was not very 

(tujJl iiironncd about It, but assumed It 

was a good program. Just cautious about 
public disapproval. 
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lurusl Service (Mark Twain) 

Would nol sign, but only because of public 
scrutiny. Apparently plajined to cooperate 
anyway. 



Ozark Itcglonal Land Trust 

JJcfiuitely for It. Disgusted wiUi agencies 
wlin were iifraiti oi puoiic uissenc. relieves 
difrerent philosophies of "loggers" and 
"tree buggers" arc Irreconcilable and tbere- 
fure sueli decisions should be left to people 
like hitDsoir who know what's best for the 
rest of us. lie also said the Prograiniiie was 



designed to eventually include private v 
landowners. ( 

federal Agency: U.S. A Wlldlirc Service 

nisLorlcaiiy very supportive of MAU in other 
areas. However, was advised to drop support 
In Ozorks (apparently because of recent pub- 
lic outrage). Did so In a letter dated _ , 
September 5. 1990 to NPS. 

Mote: Mr, Oviatt told me that All Game ft Pish and MO Uept’Tof Nhtur- ^ 
nl Hesource.s were to be the dcpurtpicnts responsible for ^ 

Implenien ting or enforclng^lie Programme In cacli respective 
slate. IlcprcsentaLivcs oT both deparlmenls denied knowledge 


slate, llepruseiilatl 
of such provisions.) 


Mr. Ovlalt had told me that signatory cooperation from all these 
groups would not have to be uiiaiiimous for the nomination to pro- 
ceed. When 1 asked, "Now many/", he said, "Maybe 10 of 12". 
Interestingly, on my fiist telephone contacts with these groups, 
only 2 of the 12 said they would definitely not sign. The 
letter made It plain that If an agency, could not sign because 
of "current conditions", they might wish to be identified as a 
cooperator with the Cooperative and explore -fa*>ur«^opportuni- 
tles fur Ifivulvcmciit. 


Actually, there was a space for a 13tli slgimior that Mr. Oviatt 
had not meiitioiicU. U was Ozark National Scenic Uivorways, 
NaiionaX Park Service, apparently a co- facilitator witJi DNit. 
They were very uiicoupcrullvo when I called and denied connec- 


tion to the Programme. 
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^_L'Ve»h F'l^ 


iN l'RODUCriON TO THE I’EASIBILITY 5TUD 




III a proposal to sisscss tlic fvasibilily of a Man and the Biosphere cooperative, the 
Ozark MAB Sleeriiig Cninniitlce described the desirability of a regional mecliaitisin 
to address eiivtroniiieiilal needs: 


The Ozark Fblenu region is experiencing recurring environmental and 
natural restiurce problems lliat are adversely affecting the natural quality 
of many arctis and tlie welfare of its people. Imprudent development and 
use of iniHl, |Hiliulkm of water and air, and declines of certain species of 
plants and animals arc examples (d the extent of the problem. 

Although there arc several goveniinental agencies managing lands 
distributed IhroiigiKMit llic region, many of the |>roblenis extend beyond Jlie 
jurisdictional boundaries and tnaiidalcs of any one individual agency. If 
these problems arc to be effectively addressed and solved, it will require 
coordinated and deliberate action on a regional scale based on sound 
ecological juinciples. 


If this premise is accepted, then what is needed is a suitable vehicle to 
serve this pur|M)sc. In particular, this assessment will discuss the feasibility 
of using the Imtspiterc reserve concept of the Man and the Biosphere 
I'rogram (MAU) as a incchanisni to develop a program for the integration 
of cultural ami natural resource intcfesis in the Ozark Plateau region. 

I'lie Ozark MAB Steering Committee was formed after ati^tf hoc MAB panej 
reviewed the Unginciated Interior Plateaus region and recommended considering a 
biosphere reserve program for the Ozark Plateau (see Martin, 1988). This ad hoc 
panel concluded that several sites aoininnied by cooperating agencies would make a 
suhstaiilial reserve system, while one or more sites alone would be less significant. 


The panel identified llie watersheds of the Buffalo River and Current River as suitable 
for devekiping a regional MAB ]>rt>gram. Appropriale-parts-of-tiie-fela tional park 
Service units on the Buffalo atid Curreiit.R i yets. along with the Mark Twain Nation al 
I'orcst an d Oza rk Naiiotiai Porcst. could serve as core areas. Other 
Teileral, state, and private admiinstrati on could be inc luded, as appropriate, to com - 
prise the 62 a^_Platca u bitisttliere reserve nottiiitation . 

Irilecesicdageuey aml^rganiTiUioiiid 
live in 1 988 to discuss ti pftmosal f 
agreed that some form of the biosphere reserve concept would be regionally bene- 
ficial, but they had manr questions regardine the best wav to orocecd. The pmiin 
agreed to assess the feasibility of Hie prourum and to develop the conc^t fuflRg F 
Jtefore deciding whctlicr to submit a formal nominmion to the Man and the Btos pherT 
rrograni.' ^ 

Jl'tifough the Missmiri P icld Offi ce of The NalureX^missryancv. agencies on the Ozark 
M AITSteeriiig CtMiimiilec amiracTed with Ecological Services of Urbana. Illinois to 
conduct the fcasifiility study. Guidance and partial fundin g were provided by the U.S . 
MAB nrogratn . 'i lie project was completed in tour basic stages: 

(I) CompilinganJassimilatiagbackgroundinfonnatioa.—VtiESCOiad^ihetOTgan- 

izations parlici|iating in tlie Man and tlie Biosphere Program have produced many 
publications about biosphere reserves and other MAB projects. Materials 
describing the public kuids. culture, and natural resources of the Ozarks are also 
abundant. 


(2) Describing and deiineating Ihe Ozark region and ihe study areas; identifying 
poteniiai biosphere reserve ssfes.— I'he study needed to define Ihe geographic scope 
of the project: wimi is tire extent of the Ozarks, and what sites would be best 
suited for noininatioii as part irf the biosphere reserve system? ^ Information in 
d atabas esjpaimaiocJ Jy the Arkans a s Natural Heritage Commi s sion and Missour i 
Natuml Mcriinge Inv entory was fun Janrenlal to this stage ol tfie study . 

(3) Conducting the interviews.— Niacly^ Dzaxk residents_were interviewed to learn ol 
environinciilHl and ccommiic concerns that might be addressed by the approach 
embodied in the MAB program, an d to assess the poteiilial support for a bio- 
sphere coopert itivc prograat. Tlie interviewees represented a wide range of 




Figure 5. Boundaries of study areas based on the drainage basins of the Current, 
Eleven Point, and Baffaio Rivers. 


- 29 - 
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United Nations resources project discussed for Ozark region 


By VERN MODEUNO 
Spodal lo (h» Rnsksnstiek Monthly 

■ A bot KjOpe t«oi^K»inUia«gri- 

X^iHural. «nTuonm*nLat, po- 

laMnvinlh for lalknoa ii>etudini| Uia 
Ourkfl in ■ Utiilnd NitUniia nattuaJ 

I — iuiem pniti»eUoD pmjocL 

m »e mw d van Um Man and U>« 

lh« UaiM MaHoos EduenUarwl. Sd- 
•ntifici and Culturai Orgnniaalion 
(UNESCO). AmiMljoa could aalnb- 
ilali Uw Otn/ka *■ Um soeond lonjor 
neioDBl progtam feserva in Ui« 

United SUtec. 

Ilubott liinoU la «x»eutiv« diiee- 
loreftke Southern Appalachian Man 
and Biosphere neserw, one of Ui* 
Inr^l reaerTM in tin UNESCO pro* 
pam worldwide. He eaid (he pro* 
pam baa boostna a Dodel in protect* 
inf a globally eipn'lieant *eea>ot«ni 
and onera a weaJlh of scientiCe ea* 

Abiaapbe re reserve linka 


Bald lit sai3 aoQse tehieetineoU of 
(be prepare in the Appaleemans in* 


■ A model eeauQuaily plarming 
propeun. aimed at lioUttg tourtam 
devalopmeiit with eoaservatioa of 
natural reaoiima. 

. roelering andan* 


rounding Moaofoooperatioa through Arkjuisaa, OUabomaandaeomar of 
eoiimtary eonunuei^ piojaeta.* Kanaoa. 

ilinola aaid the Southern Appala* Donald Volh of the University of 
'duan lesarra includes parts of Ala* Arkansas Department of Rural Soei* 
^ Teimessee. North oiogy, diaruasad social piobltn 


• red s 


iireludiiig lo-inlrodue- 
lioil of Uin rral wolf it> the Groat 
Smoky hlaiinlaim National Park. 

■ OaTalopmnnloraneiroQcnental 
education progratna Ibr sehnola and 
Um pubUshitig.of'a dheelory of eucih 

tpropams avniialile tn tha.mgioci*'^ 

il I’rodiKtiDnefintiodjeremurea 
inanngoninnt work/tliofo and an an* 
nual pisiiniiig meeting. 

■ Eslnblisbing a tbresi health 
reonitoriuR pmpsm. 

■ Iiiitintiven ui public aduention 
including the aludy of inelbods ef 
csntrolling rIogwoMi anthrannoaodes* 
case and otlier throats to tlia area's 
environmeriL 

'Each reserve unit isa t^que re- 
source. typically on# that L'^hieldadj 
from Hie inlWrire of unbridled de*< 
velepmenC} llitmte said. *Diospher« 
reserves becom^ proving pound for 
ecological research and yoilot iog^ 
a laud scape for Uartiing.'llrelMSOfls 
leortied are then e.ctended lo a sur* 


Carolina and ' 

(Villitn it am lu 

leirkfv.Natioiud Fore 



eoosjretam managereentiiithcOsarks 
ionni and sUta trgion. Milton Itarrarty, diiecur of 
t]i\nds.reeearcti Ltis DepartnentofC e opnphy, Cool* 
ml larp laurisl egy and Plaoning at Seuthwait Mis- 
•ouri SUta Unhornty, aharvd soma 
axperiencescfhis 25 ycaro Iraekiiig 
baa aaparianeed Itamaodeua and changes inareaooaunetoaand popu- 
largaly uncontrolled growth in the lalion. Emphasuwaaon the growth 
Inst 20 yoara, not unlike parts of the of tourism and its impaetonM^gyit* 
Oriuka.{laaddRdtIuitpeorplaiuii»g tiea in Mis sou ri and Ar 
kaa oRen hindererl wiiolssoms aaor 'Tansy Cous^ on any given Au- 
nomiedaralopment and damaged ir* gust day, has 100,000 pppulatton. 
repleoeable natural tosouRes. making It the nilh largest city in 

IlinoUatresseii UmI thabiosphere Missouri,* Raflerly said. *(Ouuks 
reserve progmm he beads baa no laurismlgrowthisnot uiufonn. Moat 
legalmAndntoorextraotdinaryfund* of it ia in eorridore and a triangle 
ing. tlcalieaondUcnstiotutrydoUars oriented lo InUrsUta Highway 44 
available in Ibo budgets of eight fed* and U.S. 7L* 

etal and IwoaUls member ergarusa- Tourism powth in IhsOearkahaj 
lions plus private donnlions. bgensupportadby sSl billion invest* 

Otiieca making presenUtions in* nent ef govsmmsnt funds tnhane* 
eluded Tom Poti, of the Arkansas irigfeeTeationaiopporiunitiesmMis* 
Nalurnl llentnge Commission. PotJ seuri and Arkansas, be added, 
presented a pboto-supporUd over- Rslfer^ •peksofoedesafeonacn' 
view of ll>e lopopapliy. climate, wa- tration.'so-eaUed’bard'devtlopmsnt 

ter reaourecs. vegsuiioD and geo* such as that tseo around Branson 
logical patUms in parts orMisaouri. and "soft' or snviionmsnUlIy eon* 
r^'rS'r^Tv'h’.TTOrrv^,’!*' *clbus leurism dsvsiopment, mosHy 
' oeeunlng wiUiin 10 miles of high- 

ways. H( also Ulkedortce’' develop 
Dsnl Dcdss sUewhers in the Oi vkik 
supporting hiking, camping, 'far fee' 
hunting andethsrrceraatian raguir* 
’uiuuugaiiuuuiarrvervBtwn raqtur* 
ing no special infrastrwctiua. 

C^sucRMfid p*'pj>eu *now'ln^^e^ in 
tlic ClUrki. FMIOIliU vbfT'ABdy 


Osark Scenic River 


1 Lor ing .Bull Btd,.tiireetor of tbeJV^ 
d;) '"'♦"■v’wvi 

Uary Valen cf the tianr i:ent^ liS 
'’ti SusU iaahl e Agriculture, represant- 
ing rKTeadowereetr^ a researoh_and 
^ e ducatio n, faeilitr near Fes. Ark.; 

Cregg Gal braftii. ajcacuUva directo r 
~~ of Iha^i Ocirk hegionaJ Land TVici^^ 
and b lerk v— P-n«»* frniri (hr ^nO 
<et^tieoFede rptioPofMiqoW.JTW 
recentios thayStream Team preler^ 
pro pam.^ ^^' 

Titter U>e aMtuip,aaom» portici* 
peuita visited the Bakar Frairia pre* 

.. BervelaHarrieon.theawantto Bosley 
dS Valley in Newton County, Ark^Taul'^ 
lyj^/nirioea loia vh*tn 61 B^hig'' eoo^ 
erative projeote ioTolving the Na* 
tloiusi »"d V Si Ff~e'* 

. iPt Serrke/nsy also talked with other 
^"TMldanU who have had pataonal es> 

perieneo working with the govern* 

meat to fsaserve the Buffalo Rivp. 
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Al'l'IiNlJlX ‘j 



IJliSCKM' l ION OK I'latSONAU iNTKKVIEWS 


iixDiiqiU^s ul Itiltninv Questions 

1 liu liilloivftif! Ibl ^ic ki'titb tiT «|uesinuis :iikc<>. Nt>l »(l i|UL>sik>iii were n>kc<J of 

S5jii>e tnjcMtma Hi.e.iiacjitleJ tg temimtwHH ttar iiiicivi cwetf ami t uuiiiu 

iiily jiHiJutk'S 6**! MAH whimit cwjtiirinit tltVeclfy. "" 


l*ihs»I« i'U{«ns 


Wlial h ^jiM the ir]»w? 

Hinv Inin) jini tmtirti the tuml. Iitwr dki jtin ai.'i(tiht2 tf, oiiil vliy? Du li.ive 
licx l» tliu Liiiil? 


Whiti iliticicnl um;s kw jihn laiiii^ itiiHlc iiC ibc twid iluiiiig yuuc utviicKlnii? 
Ilinv h:t^ bud tiitc changul. aiid hiiw iins tliu vtmiMlci of itic liuxj diaiigeil with 
|i.c.. Kidvr icxidsi, tiKdivr uwet. tiuivkii'iHciil, c(e.}? 

How t)i« !<».’ c>Mn{^.Hi ni die date iliat jvu'vc iiveti licie? 

Which see at ultfili m Icnlt 

1 Iiiw have liivsc diMiges .-lilcclvti ];vH ntui >t>ur ran)il)% atid oltier tegineitb vf the 
liKiil }iii|tuliiluiit7 


! >»vv a(>y Ilf itic land me ihangc.i node )\itK (a) fccl g<x>d nhuut llie niea (e.g.. glod 
Iosim: ilic i-ciMiiMity Iniitiiini: innl Uiiiuim iiKicimng). 0») niigijr {lliciftlHiofd have 
jlnw X*}. m Ir.g.. Inisul tJic pHid i*! ifnj-* aiat Ituaicr way of life; 
stM) (In' lives cul; iinic >M see so many |n:u(>Ic cooling kilo ihe eicn)? 

Umvitii jtwjii; tin* iwcin «kiv!ii}'»icui* of X. V. ami Z^«!fcrtkif Ihe ni«», ilic 
way tile ittlln; ugiim, ami yiiii ihkI )vut InKiily? (X. V.sml Z. cuuhi (le twbit), 
iiuilcl% iutd turning ih:c(;hi|>ineiil.) 

Mow kiiv-c yiMi six'll iliv i|aidU)- id lile change ovvf the jiatl 25 yeait. lUyeniS, 5 
)V.i(s ill u-hilioit loKlHKib. KKuls. Mis-Kcs. |niIkc. Chc, walci, sliujijiliig. leiture 
rn'totlies/ 

Ituw haw ihrsc ciiangn nltceted your iKiMiia! anil faiiiilf iite? 

Wiml kiiiils (< lehnae aelivkics ihi you mil >-uui family niO oilier local |ieoi>lti 
ciijt lyt { to"-* have tl«v changed o»W tiwcT 

SVIiai <lo you thiiii: will tia|>|!C(i in Hie area if Ihne chnngo eoniiiiuc? 

Wlinl till yim ineu liuiu ibe uMdaysT Whal aic yiui glad ii guiw and not a part of 
your lile niiyiiKMC? 

WliM oio the vafinai idjllie.loent iic^ilc?. — — 

Dt> yaw tlimk yiiime ircoffc “•‘**^1 '•« fw' 'Cgiou aic diifcteol fiom yww 
gi'iteialiuni In »hal ways/ 

Hinv have liw in the ivgnai ^feclcd IlKdiangca in IbocyxnrIhT 

U<i most of Ilic jtiuiig {n.v|*J slay tme « wove away when iJicy grow »p7 
WIml arc shcmniii jidAiiuiiidv Imw in llmntca? MuwOu ihey make their living? 


h il twill »i* gut (a? t jiih. (b) a giHNi ji*T 

lltiwliave iIk land uses in lire aieaidfeelcd ihc number ami tyinof^? 

Wlmi nil! thclwwiniel ii<i|niilanl Ihhigs llwl you w«ti were dtiracnl atiout thewea 
ami cuuhJ tic changed in the IwtorcT 

Do y»M *cc my tHdJie benUh imitifciw? U ibctc a good vmicr aupjiiyT 
l>i ymi nml oHier iicoplc Klc tlic gnvcritnicin ogenek* fcg.. Ihnwt ScPrt». 
Nolional Seciiic lltvciwi^s, hwil gmretnmeftij/ 

IJina govciiiiiHJiit inicrrmc ki your life, ilws il play loo largo a iiite, or i» ft 
scciiiibride? 

What do jnv wi* tire FwesI Sci»ke or otlier ^atie* wwW do «ffwes%? 

If a icimmat MAH wnjcel «« fot nuwofT’Wt. how wrioM it alfccl jw frenweJiy. 
your f«m%. yow srtMtie. and ite tr^lon »» • wtwte? 

ihi yon lliiiik lire fmiccl ewiM benrfft ywi oi «« tctionl If iw. wwiM need 
(o lie done U) bciiclit you? 


Are you nwaic lhai r'ur «c» 
S|Hxtc»? lJuc* this aftcct }W 


liM i|iecial iciciilinc value and contains emtangeied 
Mid bow doyiru ihiidi the bmil should be used? 


UriirtsoiWKTCS iit Kij IhisliuM liiurtsli nilJ Sptd"! IMertsl Gninpt 
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TO HilWII IT »AT COHCFntli 


It nniifly ClIvt^lriA^ no rocnt JnctJoii uf nti Int^cvlow 

aiiyoim coricRCiiliig a iirojort cn)l"il "Uat* A <«1 Ulonpliaia.* 


If I liad KtioHM of flucli a projacfc. I cntlnluljr Mould Ua*a 
oppoaed It. 


Pa...»r alHhi..« 
lie }.<. nox «e 
Coi^toil* Ad TTGId 


-r- 




.'•S^o4;oy'; 

A; -6- 9 


n,. ■n.r/\ 


e/ 4 / 4'6 




mh 




uref'''’7^Xrt. 

^'i j 

fn'/i ' 


. _. . >-,' _ r/ra^ . 


P. O. BOX <138 

JASI’EH.AnKAUSAS 72M1 ' 



eUOENI VlUINES 

NEW10^^C0UNIY JUD«€ 


PHONE: W1)44*-512; 
TAX: (501) 448 210ft 


6apt«i>b*i: 9. 1999 


Ml U lldy ConcaciH 

— . nDfnar«<l •’" " **"* ll'at ««» 

Zi i.i<,.i.i..r« 

iiv iniorvlaucil lo 1”^ iioat 

^l*uo«ld llKo I® 


'« wna oil Indlcotloo tliot I 
ibllily t do oot reooll •••y 
I oppoao tlilu *■ 



Sliioeroly. 
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CougrcB'B' o£ tfjt llnitcb SitntcB 

^ousc of £tptc8ciitaUtic!! 

iiiaBljiiiBloii, 9C 20515-2506 




Norwood, MO C5717 
Dear Mr. Sn)Ith: 


Thank you (or contacting me recently. I apvreciate it when the folks back horre lake the 
lime to let me know what issues are of imporlance to them. 

Adcr contacting numerous private and gaveinmental organizations I was finally able to 
locate some iiiformalion on the United Nation's Biospliere Reserve Program, which I believe you 
were referring to in your correspondence. Even dtough this program has been around for 26 years 
it has kept quite a !ow profile artd very few oeonia seem to be aware of it. i ncluding mvsalf. 
However, the program has recently jumped into the spotlight because of die UN's intentions CO 
imfi^Tieiit it timing the next decade witfi support fr<»n United States Man and Kosphere program's 
member agencies, private organizations, and an expanding conutiL'nity of Biosphere Reserve 
stakehtdders at the focal level. 

Currently there are 47 Biosphere Reserves across the United States that range from 1,500 
acres in size to 8.2S6.99S acres. A typical Biosphere Reserve encompasses three types of areas: 

1 1 ene or more securely 'protected area.” for conservation and monitoring of minimaily disturbed 
ecosystems: 21 'Managed Use Areas.' usually surrounding or adjoining the protected areas, where 
experimental research, educatiortsi activities, and public recreation occur according to ecological 
principles; and B) 'Zones of Cooperation,' which are oper^ended areas of cooperation v/hsre 
managing agericles, loca> governmeniai sgencies. scientists, economic interests, nongovernmental 
orgsnitat'orts, cultural gruups, local citizens, and other biosphere reserve stakeholders educate one 
ano'Jier in tha process of finking conservation, ecortorrm deveiopment. and cultural values. Some 
of tl>e better kncvvtt SioNihere Reserves include Dettali, Everglades, and the Virytn Isfands. 







Bta EMERSON 
Member of Congress 


Table 6, page 3. Ciiiiiiinnls regarding a iHifenlial Man and Ihe Biosphere 
cooperative Uj rcprcsciilatives of poleiilial parliier orgaiiiealions. A dieckmork 
indicaies tlial llie pers on lliinks llie projea is a good idea. 

Gerald Ross, Siale rtjrcsicr. 

Missouri Dcpiirlmctit id 
Conscrv.iiion, Ivffcrsoii City. Mo. 




Ken SmilJi. Special Assistant fur 
Natural and Cuilural Resources, 
Office of the Governtw, LiUfo 
Rock. Ark. 


He has cimcerns that regulation will come to the 
Ozarks uninlenliunaify ihiough MAD and will 
hurl ojwraturs of small businesses in the timber 
industry. 

/ "The committee sbootd make every effort to 
inclodc rcprescotetioR of all the local public. He 
fWovulcd many good suggestions. 


Lloyd Smith, ‘Staff Officer Cor U.S. 
Representative Lnicrson ol 
Missouri 


Mark Soloman, Envinmnicnt.'it 
Aitlf for IIS, Senali'i Itanrorlh nf 


/ Hi* office would not be an inilinlor; but if the 
county conmisshjncTs sup|>uri the cooperative, 
Contressma n Rar^son will sunnorl it. MAB 
needs to be action-oriented to be helpful. 

✓ MAB sounds great. They are interested in its 
iritcriiRiion with toorisra and v.yhio-addcti industry. 
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COOea«TI?E AGREEMENT 
(MainQvanttee o£ Understanding (FS) ) 

FOR THE 

ESTABLISin^ OFERATZQN OF 

OEMtK HIGfiLARDS 
AND TUE BIOSPHERE COOPERATIVE 

'fllZS COOPBItATlVE AGREEM^IT, ssde and entered into this 

day of . one thousand nine hundred and , by and 

batveen Arkansas Game and Fish Conmission, Arkansas Katural 
heritage Commissicti, Missouri Department of Conservation, 

Missouri Bepartment of ttaturai Resources {Oivisi<Mi of Parks, 
Recreation and niskoric Preservatim) , Kational Park Service 
(Buffalo national River and Osark Rational Scenic Rivervayd) , 
Pioneer Forest (Missouri), llte Nature Conservancy (Arkansas and 
Missouri) , Ozark Ilagional hand Trust. «. S. Fish and Hildlifa 
Service, U, S- Forest Service (Hark Twain MF and Ozark/St- 
Francis MF), all of whcsa represent several lattd nanagenient and 
pLannitig agencies with interests in" the general area of the Ozark 
Highiamls, do hereby join togetljer for a common and specific 
purpose. 

ARTICLE 1. BACKGROUHO AMD OBJECTIVES 



W 1 T H P S 

WiiEi^EAS, Uie parties to Oils cooperative agreement, 
pursuant to their respective statutory aotliorlrations, are 
engaged in programs and projects intended to further conservation 
and development of the natural, cultural, and economic resources 
vithin the Ozark highlands region of the United states; and 

MIEREAS, in 1971, the Han and tlie Biosphere Program was 
formed by the United National Educational, Scientific, and 
cultural Organization Cor the purpose of building a harmonious 
relationship between man and the environment on a scientific 
basis; and the United States Man and the Biosphere Program 
cooperates with the international program Cor Uiis purpose; and 

WHEREAS, the International Coordinating Council of the 
Kail and ttie Diospliere Program has recognized the OzarK Highlands 
region as one of the most suitable areas In the world for 
developing a model cooperative natural and cultural resource 
program because of its unique and globally significant natural 
ecosystem and its wealth of scientific expertise; and • 


WHEREAS, ail (parties to this agreement wish to join in 
a partnership effort-, to prcxnote the conservation and wise 
Btewardslup of the area‘8 renewable resources; to increase the 
environmental awareness of the general public; to encourage 
envicoiinientally comijatiuie economic development; to support and 
encourage continuing research Helpful to the siaintenaiice and 
understanding of the region's resources; and to emterk upon a 
process whicii ensures tJie sharing and circulation of the results 
of regional research efforts, and 

, WlliaXEAS, tita partisB to tills aureomont ara snoowered bv 

/various state ai»d fcdarai coiiss and statutes to enter int^ tliis 
agreement, and 

WIiaiEAS, tiia ikronowy Act of 1933, as amended, 31 U.S.C. 
1535 and 1346(fa) {Interagency Agreements), provides Cor federal 
agencies to enter into agreements estaUlisIiing mutual policies, 
objectives, and cooperative relationships, and 

wii^EAS, this agreement may be used to pool funds and 
liunan resources fox- a common purpose, and 

Hiit^lEAS, ail parties to tltis agreement recognize this 
joint effort will engender tiie further development of additional 
agreements witli appiopriate public and private agencies. 


HOW 'i'MEKEFOltE, in consideration of the foregoing 
premises and in the interest of mutual advantage for the 
attainment of coinmon objectives, the parties to tliis agreement 
hereto desire to cooperate and mutually agree tcs 


ARTICLE II. STATfWHiT OF 1«JRK 
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ClCfcijj! 

Memorandum No. 




MEMORANDUM OF UNDERSTANDING 


for/Land between thelakes; 

COOP! 


,BU AREA BIOSPHERE RESERVE 
TIVE 


BACKGROUND AND OBJECTIVES 



WHEREAS THE UNITED NATIONS EdocationaJ, Scientific, and Cultural 
Ot^aQlzation has establbhed die Man and de Biosphere Program for the purpose of buUduig a 
haimomous rehtkmship betw^ man and the environment, and die United States cooperates 
with the intematioDa! prc^ram; and 

WliEREAS THE INTERNATIONAL Coordirating Council has recognized the 1 7 - 
counry LBL area as suitable for develo{^ a mcdej cooperative saCural and cultural resource 
progmm because of its unique and glo^Iy significant natural ecosystems; and 

WHEREAS THE STATED MISSION of the LBL Area Biosphere Reserve 
Cooperative is to help plan and develop a sustainable future by enhancing the regional economy 
and the environment; and 

WHEREAS THE SIGNATORY parties to this understanding share an interest in 
promoting the ^lainable use of the area's renewable resources, promoting the conservation of 
its unique tind frt^ile attributes, supporting enviionmentally compatible and sustainable 
economic development, and advancing and sharing research programs furthering these mutual 
interests; and 

WHEREAS THE SIGNATORY parties are empow««d by various laws ind 
regulations, including, but not limited to a.) 39 Statute S3S, as amended, U.S.C. 1 Organic Act; 
b.) TVA Act of 1933; and c.) 82 Statute 1098, 5 lf.S.C. 531 Intergovcmmental Cooperatiop Act; * 
j^o enter into oioperativ-e reiatimships^ 

NOW THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, that in consideration of the slated premises 
and in the interest of nvirasl advantages for the edsinment of common objectives, the parties to 
this understanding stale their desire to cooperate and mutually agree to the following: 


A) STRUCTURE 

An Executive Policy Council (Council) ^all be established to determine the overall scope and 
direction of work for the LBL Area Bio^ere Reserve Cooperative. 


1. The Council shall consist of one representative from each sigratory agency and 

instrumentality within their respective authorities and the Body [as defined in #3 below) shall 
elect three (3) representatives to the council. 


2. An Administrative Committee (Coimnittee) shall be established to provide support services 
to the Executive Policy Council herein establiriied, including administraitive and clerical 
services, housing of records, coordination of iaieragemey activities as requested, and 
assistance to participaWry agencies in pursuing programsjointly or separately. The 
Committce^allconrist of ooe representative from each of rite following; 

1. Pennyiile Area Development District, 

2. Purchase Area Development District, 

3. Greater Na^ilb Regional CouociL and 

4. TVA’s Economte Development Group (Hopkinsville, Kentucky office) 


3. LBL Area Bkii^here Reserve Ccoperativc Body (Body) shall consist of representatives 
ofsignatory a^nctes,in^n3mentdjtie5andiiieividim}s who reside and^r work in the i7> 
county LBL Area Biosphere Reserve region. 
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COMMITTEg OK RESOURCES L. 

K.R. 37Sa, "THE AMSRICAM LAND SOVERBIGHTY PROTECTION ACT" 

THANK YOU MR. CHAIRt-lAN. I APPRECIATE THE OPPORTUNITY TO APPEAR 
BEFORE THE COMMITTEE TODAY AND COMMEND YOU ON YOUR LEADERSHIP ON THIS 
ISSUE . 

MR. CHAXIUIAN, IT MAS JUST A FEW WEEKS AGO THAT YOUR LEGISLATION WAS 
BROUGHT TO MY ATTENTION. I WAS APPALLED AT WHAT MAS HAPPENING AND WAS 
PLEASED TO SIGN ON AS A COSPONSOR TO THE BILL. 

TO ME IT IS INCREDIBLE THAT WB WOULD EVEN NEED LEGISLATION TO 
PROHIBIT W4BRICAN LAND. BOTH PUBLIC AND PRIVATE, PROM BEING SUBJECTED TO 
SPECIAL INTERNATIONAL RESTRICTIONS. THESE RESTRICTIONS ARE IMPOSED BY 
INTERNATIONAL AGREEMENTS THAT ARB SELDOM. IF EVER, SUBJECTED TO 
CONGRESSIONAL REVIEW OR APPROVAL. 

MR, CHAIRMAN, THE PEOPLE OP ARKANSAS FEEL VERY STRONGLY ABOUT 
PERSONAL PROPERTY RIGHTS. THEY WORK LONG AND HARD IN ORDER TO AFFORD THE 
PRIVILEGE OF HOME OWNERSHIP. BUT FOR ARKANSANS OWNING A HOME OR A PIECE 
OF LAND REPRESENTS MORE THAN JUST A SOUND FINANCIAL INVESTMENT. IT 
ESTABLISHES THEIR TIES TO THE COMMUNITY, RELATES THEM TO THEIR NEIGHBORS, 
AND CONNECTS THEM TO THE VERY LAND WHICH THEY LIVE. IN MY HOME STATE 
THE rW^ILY FARM IS OFTEN PASSED DOWN FROM GENERATION TO GENERATION. THE 
LAND BECOMES AS MUCH A PART OF THE FAMILY AS THE INDIVIDUAL FAMILY MEMBERS 
THEMSELVES . 

ARKANSANS FEEL JUST AS STRONGLY ABOUT THE ISSUE OF AMERICAN 
SOVEREIGNTY. THEY ARE OFFENDED WHEN AMERICAN TROOPS ARB PLACED UNDER 
FOREIGN COMMAND. THEY ARE OUTRAGED WHEN AMERICAN SOLDIERS ARE FORCED TO 
WEAR UNITED NATIONS UNIFORMS OR PACE A DISHONORABLE DISCHARGE. AND THEY 
ARE INCENSED WHEN AMERICAN LAND IS DESIGNATED AN INTERNATIONAL RESERVE AND 
SUBJECTED TO INTERNATIONAL RESTRICTIONS. 

SO YOU CAN IMAGINE THE PASSIONATE FEELINGS GENERATED IN ARKANSAS WHEN 
CITIZBilS LEARNED OF THE PROPOSED OZARK HIGHLAND MAN AND BIOSPHERE PLAN. 

TfiE OZARK NATIONAL FOREST IS ONE OP THE PRIZED NATURAL TRBAEURES OF MY 
STATS. IT IS VISITED AND ENJOYED BY THOUSANDS EACH YEAR FOR A VARIETY OP 
REASONS -- FROM RBCREATTON, TO EDUCATION, TO ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT -- THE 
02ARX FOREST IS A RESOURCE THAT IS TRULY AMERICAN AND TRULY ARKANSAN- 

THS OZARK HIGHLANDS MAM AND BIOSPHERE PLAN WOULD TAKE THOUSANDS OF 
ACRES IN ARKANSAS AND SURROUNDING STATES AND CLASSIFY THSK AS A UNITED 
NATIONS BIOSPHERE RESERVE. AS YOU KNOW, MR. CHAIRMAN, BY BECOMING A PARTY 
TO THIS INTERNATIONAL ACCORD. THE HOST GOVERNMENT EXPLICITLY AGREES TO 
TAKE CERTAIN ACTIONS TO PROTECT THESE AREAS AND LIMIT OR PROHIBIT LAND 
USES. WHAT HAPPENS, MR CHAIRMAN. WHEN XSOSB INTERNATIONAL AGRSSMBNTS 
CONFLICT WITH AMERICAN LAW? 

UNITED NATIONS BIOSPHERE RESERVES AND WORLD HERITAGE SITES ARB 
U.SUALLY PROMOTED AS A TYPE OF HONORARY TITLE WHICH WILL PROVIDE ADDITIONAL 
PUBLICITY RESULTING IN INCREASED TOURIST VISITS AND A CORRESPONDINO v 
NCREASE IN ECONOMIC BENEFITS. PROhmEHS OF THESE PR OGRAMS SAY TH EY 
BINDING. BUT AGAIN I AS 




FORTUNATELY. THANKS TO PUBLIC PRESSURE FROM MY CONSTITUSITS AND 
• APJ<^SAS CIVIC GROUPS SUCH AS TAKE BACK ARKANSAS, INC., THE PLAN TO 
IMPLEMENT A BIOSPHERE RESERVE IN THE OZASKS HAS BEEN DROPPED. ONCE PEOPLE 
BECOME AWARE THAT THERE IS A PLAN AFOOT TO IMPLEMENT A BIOSPHERE RESERVE 
IN THEIR COMMUNITY, STRONG PUBLIC OPPOSITION ARISES. PROPOSED BIOSIHEI^ 
RESERVES WERE THWARTED IN MINNESOTA AND NEW YORK STATE. 

HOWEVER, I REMAIN CONCERNED OVER POSSIBLE FUTURE SIOSPHSRB RESERVES 
AS WELL AS THOSE ALREADY DESIGNATED. THE UNITED STATES ALREADY HAS 20 
WORM) HERITAGE SITES, 18 OP WHICT ARE NATIONAL PARKS, INCLUDING THE STATUE 
OF LIBERTY WTO INDEPENDENCE HALL. THERE ARE ALSO 47 BIOSPHERE RESERVES 
COVERING A TOTAL AREA LARGER THAN THE STATE OF COLORADO. YOUR BILL. MR. 
CHAIRMAN, IS NECESSARY TO PROTECT AMERICAN PROPERTY OWNERS AS WELL AS 
AHERICAN SOVEREIGNTY AND I WOULD URGE YOUR COMMITTEE TO APPP.OVE THE 
MEASURE ftWO SRIHQ JT BEFORE THE FUEL HOUSE OF REPRESBTTATIVfcT 

FINALLY, MR. CHAIRMAN, I WANTED YOU TO HEAR DIRECTLY FROM MY 
CONSTITUENTS. MANY OF m<m WANTED TO BB HERE TO TESTIFY THEMSELVES. 1 
HEARD FROM STATE LEADERS AS WELL AS LOCAL CITIZENS. 1 ASSURED THEM THAT I 
WOULD BRING THEIR CONCERNS DIRECTLY TO YOU AND I WOULD ASK THAT THEIR 
LETTERS AND STATEMENTS BE INSERTED IN TOE RECORD AT THIS TIME. 

THANK YOU HR. CHAIRMAN. 
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WRITS OR CALL OR BOTH 

U.S. MAB SECRETARIAT 
ROGER SOLES, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE, S.A. FIRST FLOOR 
WSHINGTOH D.C. 20522-4401 

PHONE: 1-202-776-8318 

FOR ALL ISFORHATION ON BIOSPHERES IHCLUDIHG TOUR COPT OF WORLD 
MAP, THE SEVILLE STRATEGY, AHD BULLETINS. REQUEST TOUR NAME 
BE PUT ONB MAILING LIST FOR BULLETINS. THIS CHART ABOVE WAS 
IN ONE OF THEIR BOORS. 
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Coiitjirss of iljr fLliiitfb ©inu's 

JOoiiar uf iUpi'tsmliUiUfs 
iiliisliimjtoii, DC 20515-0-103 


VimiAfiS All.WtS 
mjVtlfli 5 ««!> HI tii Cdf! 


Dr. Hoycir K. Uoluy 

OKS/ETC/DAU 

I’.m. 107 - SA 44C 

U.S. DsparLiiiciiL yf State 

Washington, D.C. i!0522-'l401 


October 14, I9s>6 


lo[ 1-1' l\XJ>f£yAS~^ 


Dear Dr. Soles ; 


This is in reference to the complaints of many of my constituents 
regarding tfie proposed nomination of the Ozark Highlands Man and Biosphere 
plan. This plan would have taken thousaiKis of acres in Arkansas and 
surrounding states and classified thorn as a United Rations Biosphere 
Ueserve . 


It is my understanding that the Ozark lliglilands Han and Biosphere 
pian )iad been dropped as a result of a groundswell of public protest to 
the proposal. Also, I recently testified at a Congressional hearing in 
support of H.U. 3752, '•The American Land Sovereignty Protection Act of 
1996." In my testimony I focused on my strong opposition to American 
territory being subjected to special international restrictions, as well 
as the covert way these biosphere reserve zones are being instituted. 

Since I understand that the proposed Ozark Highlands Man and 
Biosphere plan Jiad been subsnitted without the input or consent of the 
affected communities, X believe the State Department should now take into 
consideration tJie legitimate concerns of the people of Arkansas. 

Arkansans feel very strongly about personal property rights. For the 
people of Arkansas owning a home or a piece of land represents more than 
just a sound fitkaiicial investment. It establishes their ties to the 
cojniTiUiuty, relates tliem to their neighbors, and connects them to the very 
land on which they live. Arkansans feel just as strongly about the issue 
of American sovereignty. Tlierefore, they are incensed when American land 
is designated an international reserve and subjected to international 
restrictions, especially when it is done without their knowledge. 

Several of ii;y constituents Jiave been in toucl) asking that .1 try to 
obtain on their behalf assurances that the Ozark Highlands Man and 
Uiospliere plan has been dropped and will not be reconsidered. I would 
appreciate receiving such assurances from you. 

Thank you, in advance, for your consideration in this matter. 1 look 
forward to your early response. 

With kind regards. 


Sincerely. 



TIM KuraiiNSON 
Member of Congress 


Tlhnbw 
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U»iie4 Slates Departuicnt of State 
1F‘ii$liingcen, D.C. S0S20 


Ooar Mr. Iiuteliiosoit; 

X aa respoudii^ to your letter a£ October 14 resarding 
the steLuu oC Ute bi<»pitere reserve lEominatioe process for 
lands in Arkansas. 

Your uuderstauding of tbe status a£ the Ozarks higlilands 
Biosphere Beserve plan is correct as Che superintendent of 
the Buffalo Hatzoiial Biver has publicly stated Chat be has 
decided to bake no action on this effort. Please be aware 
that the tl.S. HAB Secretariat, locat^ in tbe Oepartiaant of 
State, does not organize Che develo{Hneot of biosphere reserve 
nominations. They can only respond Co local initiatives to 
ensure that all of Lite nouunation criteria have been met. 

Despite the long public effort to pursue the blospliexe 
reserve award in the Ozarks Highlands area, it appears titat 
the local proponents did not adequately reach out all the 
different' interests in tbe regira. Whatever the O.S. HAB 
Secretariat staff are contacted by local groups wishing to 
develop a biosphere reserve, th^ will stress to ti» group 
Che importance of openly pcomoCing and publicizing to the 
widest possible extent Cbe intent and nature of the proposed 
nomination. 

As Hr. George Frsiqzcixi. Assistant Secretary of the 
Oepartment bf tl;e Interior eiqphasized in his testimoi^ on 
September 12 on H.R. 1752, American Zand Sovereignty 
Protection Act of 1$96 (attached). “This Administration has 
no intencion of ceding sovereignty over U.S. lands to 
international organizations, nor have the five previous 
administrations., .and U.S. biosphere reserves have been 
anbraced in mam^* local areas as value added designations, 
increasing partnerships among federal, state and local 
govemmejits and private property owners Cos mutual 
benefit. . .“ 





Our U.S. MAD National Comdccee Chairman, D. Dean 
Biblw, looks forward to woiidng with you to 2 uiswar any 
questions you might have concerning the biosphere reserve 
portion oC Uie U.S. MAB Program. 


If we can be of any further assistance in this matter, 
please do not hesitate to contact us. 


Sincerely, 



Barbara tarkin 
Assistant Secretary 
begislative Affairs 


SMlosure : 

Tentimony o£ George T. Fran^jton, Jr. 
D^>artment of the Interior 
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STATE OF Arkansas 

Office of the Governor 

LtOkHadt 72201 


Mike Huckabei 

Governor 


NovemUi 14, 1996 


U.S. I'lAB Secieiarial 
OES/ETC/MAB 
Department of Stale 
WasKington, D.C. 20522-4401 

Dear Sirs: 


Tills is an of^cial request on LeKalf of my o&ce to tlie U.S. Man and tke Biosphere - 
National Committee for conhrmation a written statement that the committee will not 
consider nor act upon a Biosphere Reserve nomination from the Ozarhs Highland area 
neither now nor at a future date unless full disclosure is made to the general public, 
elected o&cials of the area concerned and my ofhce. 


Thanh you for your quick response on this matter and look forward to your 
correspondence. If you have any questions, please feel hee to let me know. 



Mike Huckakee 


MH:jp 


S' 






0 ^ 
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STATEMENT OF BOBBY SIMPSON, DENT COUNTY 
COMMISSIONER, SALEM, MISSOURI 

Mr. Simpson. Distinguished Committee members, I would like to 
thank you for this opportunity to address this Committee and com- 
mend the Committee for having this hearing in Rolla, where an at- 
tempt was made to implement the Man in Biosphere Program. So 
often any more, the Federal Government makes polices that affect 
us, the people who make our living from the land, without consid- 
eration for the ones who live and work here. 

My name is Bobby Simpson. I am a third generation cattleman, 
who has grown up in the Ozarks, making most of his living for his 
family from private land, not by abusing it but for caring and using 
it wisely. 

I am the 1st District Commissioner of Dent County. I am also a 
member of the Missouri Cattlemen’s Association and the Missouri 
Farm Bureau. I served as the President of the County Farm Bu- 
reau for seven years from 1987 to 1994. As President of the Farm 
Bureau, I became actively involved in property rights issues such 
as wetlands and here in Missouri, the Natural Streams Act. This 
Act was a state issue which would have severely restricted all 
streams and their watersheds in Missouri. Thankfully, this was 
soundly defeated. 

After the defeat of the Natural Streams Act, I decided to run and 
won the 1st District Commissioner in 1994. Little did I know what 
was lying ahead for me, but a proposed project called the Ozark 
Highlands Man in Biosphere Program. This was being introduced 
through Coordinated Resource Management, sponsored by the Mis- 
souri Department of Conservation. Many Federal and state agen- 
cies had endorsed this and had signed on. Since the Man in Bio- 
sphere Program included Dent County and since the County Com- 
mission is elected by the people, we should have been informed and 
consulted. This was not the case. In fact, I did not know of this pro- 
gram until some of my constituents, who are here today, informed 
me. As a local elected official, I should have been the first to know 
about these issues that affect both the public and private uses of 
the natural resources in my county. Unfortunately county govern- 
ment seems to be the last to know when it comes to Federal land 
use planning. 

Dent County is made up of approximately 75 percent private 
land and 25 percent public land. There are approximately 70,000 
acres of National Forest in Dent County. The National Forest pro- 
vides thousands of dollars of income to our local school districts 
and county road departments through the sales of natural re- 
sources from the forests. Dent County is very dependent on agri- 
culture, mostly beef cows, and the timber industry. But there are 
also many jobs for our citizens related to the mining industry that 
lies just to the east of Dent County. In my opinion, the Man in Bio- 
sphere Program, if implemented, would have totally destroyed the 
tax base of Dent County. Our whole economy is based mostly from 
natural resources such as agriculture, timber and mining. Without 
the use of these resources, the jobs and the way of life of Dent 
County would have changed or ended and many of our citizens 
would have had to relocate to make a living. 
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In fact, Madam Chairman, the Man in Biosphere Program, in my 
opinion, is against everything this country was founded on — life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness. Without freedom to use land 
wisely, how can the American farmer feed this country and a lot 
of the world? 

The Dent County Commission held a public meeting in Salem on 
the Man in Biosphere Program, and we had over 700 people attend. 
Many other meetings were held throughout the Ozarks, and shortly 
after that the Missouri Department of Conservation withdrew the 
Coordinated Resource Management Program and the Man in Bio- 
sphere Program kind of went the same way. 

Madam Chairman, I have a letter here from the Sierra Club and 
the reason why — one of the reasons they decided not to attend, I 
will quote him, “Quite frankly, I fear for my safety ” 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. Simpson, [continuing] “as there have been instances of vio- 
lence directed at the Sierra Club.” 

Madam Chairman, look around you, we have the Rolla Police 
here, look at this crowd. I do not think they look very threatening 
to me. 

We are the ones who fear for our way of life. When you are a 
farmer or a logger and you are out there making your living from 
the land and somebody is trying to change your way of life, we are 
the ones who feel the threat. Frankly, they do not have the guts 
to come here today and tell us how they think these programs 
should be implemented because they have no sound science for evi- 
dence. 

Even though Man in Biosphere was withdrawn from our area, we 
still are feeling the effects, such as certain environmental groups 
buying huge tracts of land in southern Missouri to set up core 
areas and corridors along the National Forests. These programs 
seem to never die. No agency has ever brought to me, a county offi- 
cial, a document to verify this thing is over. Even when the Forest 
Service puts up a bid for timber nowadays, certain groups are filing 
lawsuits delaying sales and in more and more instances are stop- 
ping them. We feel only 25 percent of the timber is being harvested 
that should be from our National Forest and new mining areas are 
not even being explored, not to mention developed. 

In order to protect the tax base, the culture and the customs of 
my county. Dent County, the County Commissioners signed an In- 
terim County Land Plan May 11, 1998. Land use planning de- 
scribes the amount and type of commodity, recreational or other in- 
dustrial or land uses which provide the tax base for the county. 
Forest Service regulations require that Federal land use planning 
efforts are both coordinated and consistent with local land use 
plans and policies. In order to take advantage of coordinated regu- 
lations, local governments must legally adopt local land use plans. 
Land use plans are completely different than local planning and 
zoning. Land use plans describe the general industrial basis needed 
for economic support of the county. We have to give a written no- 
tice to all Federal and state agencies of our local land use plan, be- 
cause without it, they are under no obligation to consider the coun- 
ty’s economic needs. We have to also ask all Federal and state 
agencies to protect and preserve the customs of our county under 
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the National Environmental Protection Act. Only in this way can 
local government fight to protect economic base and private prop- 
erty rights of its citizens. And I have submitted that with my testi- 
mony. 

The Dent County Commission on April 26, 1999 signed a resolu- 
tion in strong support of H.R. 883, the American Land Sovereignty 
Protection Act. We, the Dent County Commission, completely sup- 
port the sovereignty of the United States, not the United Nations, 
over public lands and to preserve state sovereignty and private 
property rights in non-Federal lands surrounding those public 
lands. 

Again, I commend you for being here to listen to local citizens 
and thank you for allowing me to speak. 

Madam Chairman, we have a saying down here in the Ozarks, 
“If it ain’t broke, don’t fix it.” 

[Laughter and applause.] 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you very much. Commissioner. The 
hearing will come to order. 

The Chair will recognize Ron Hardecke from the Citizens for Pri- 
vate Property Rights in Owensville. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Simpson follows:] 
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SUMMARY OF TESTIMONY 


Witness: 

Bobby Simpson 
P' District Commissioner 
Dent County 
400 N. Main St 
Salem, MO 65560 
573-729-4144 

Purpose: Testifying in support of HR 883, the American Land 
Sovereignty Protection Act 

Coordinated Resource Management: fCRMl Missouri : How 
through CRM the Man in Biosphere Program tried to be 
implemented. 

Dent County Economic Base: Dent County economy is based on 
the use of natural resources both public and private land. 

Concerns and Effects: How Man in Biosphere is still affecting 
rural Missouri. 

County Land Use Plan: How Dent County is protecting itself from 
future Man in Biosphere Program 
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DENT COUNTY COMMISSION 
400 N. MAIN ST. 

SALEM, MO 65560 

Distinguished committee members, I would like to thank you for the opportunity 
to address this committee and commend the committee for having this hearing here in 
Rolla, where the Man in Biosphere Program was trying to be implemented. So often 
anymore the Federal Government makes policies that affect us, the people, who make our 
living from the land, without consideration fi)r the ones who live and work here. 

I am a third generation cattleman, who has grown up in the Ozarks, that makes 
most of his living for his family from private land, not from abusing it but for caring and 
using it wisely. 

I am the T' District Commissioner of Dent County, member of the Missouri 
Cattlemen’s Association, and a member of the Missoiiri Farm Bureau. I served as 
President of the Dent County Farm Bureau for seven years from 1 987- 1 994. As president 
of the Farm Bureau, I became actively involved in property rights issues such as wetlands 
and here in Missouri the “Natural Stream Act” This act was a State issue that would 
have severely restricted all streams and their watersheds. Thankfully this was soundly 
defeated. 

After the defeat of the “Natural Streams Act” I decided to run and won 1*' District 
County Commissioner in 1994. Little did I know what was lying ahead but a propose 
project called the Ozark Highlands Man in Biosphere Program. This was being introduce 
through Coordinated Resource Management sponsored by the Missouri Department of 
Conservation. Many Federal and State agencies had endorsed this and had signed on. 
Since the Man in Biosphere Program included Dent County and since the County 
Commission is elected by the people, we should have been informed and consulted. This 
was not the case, in fact I did not know of this program until some of my constitutes 
informed me. As a local elected official I should be the first to know about issues that 
affect both the public and private uses of our natural resources in my county. 
Unfortunately county government seems to be the last to know, when it comes to federal 
land use planning. 

Dent County is made up of 75% private land and 25% public land. There are 
approximately 70,000 acres of National Forest in Dent County. The National Forest 
provides thousands of dollars of income to our local schools and county through sales of 
natural resources from the forest. Dent County is very dependent on agriculture, mostly 
beef COW'S, and the timber industry. There are also many jobs for our citizens related to 
die mining industry that lies just to the east of Dent County. In my opinion, the Man in 
Biosphere Program, if implemented would have totally destroyed the tax base of Dent 
County. Our whole economy is based mostly from Natural Resources such as 
agriculture, timber, and mining. Without the use of these resources the jobs and the way 
of life of Dent County would have changed or ended and many of our citizens would 
have had to relocate to make a living. 
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Hie Dent County Commi^ion held a pt^lic meeting in Salem on the Man in 
Biosphere Pro^am, and over seven hundred people attend^ Many other m^tin^ were 
held throughout the Ozarks, and diortly after diat the Conservation wiftdrew the 
Cooidinated Resource Management Pro^um and the Man in Biosphere went the sairw^ 
way. 


Even thou^ the Man in Biosphere was wididrawn fiom our ai^ we are still 
feeling the affects, such as certain «ivironment groups buying huge tr^ts of land in 
southern Missomi to set up core aeas and corridors around the National Forests. Even 
when the Foi^t Service put up bids for timber, certain groups are filing law suits 
delaying sales and in more and more distances are stopping them. We only 25% of 
timber is being harvested that shouki be from our Nationd Forest and new mining areas 
are not even being explored not to mention developed. 

In order to protect the tax base, culture, and customs of Dent County, the Dent 
County Commissioners si^ed an interim County Land Use Plan, May 1 1, 1998. Land 
use planning describes the amount and of commodity, recreational, oc oth«- 
industrial or land uses which provide the tax base for the county. Forest service 
regulations require teat Federal Land Use Planning efforts are both coordinated and 
consist«it with local land use plans and policies. In order to take advantage of 
cooidinated regulations local governments must legally adopt local land use plans. Land 
use plans are completely different than local planning and zoning. Zoning entails the 
description of a certain use that will be allowed on a specific parcel of land. Land use 
plans describe the general industrial basis necessary for economic support of the coimty. 
We have given written notification to all Federal and State agencies of our Local Land 
Use Pl^, because without it they are under no obligation to consider the county’s 
economic needs. We have also ask all Federal and State Agencies to protect and preserve 
our customs under the National Environment^ Protection Act. Only in this way can a 
local government fight to protect its economic base and the private property and rights of 
its citizens. 

The Dent County Commission on April 26^ 1999 signed a resolution in strong 
support of H.R. 883, the American Land Sovereignty Protection Act. We the Dent 
Couirty Commission, completely support the Sovereignty of the United States, not the 
United Nations, over public lands and to preserve state sovereignty and private propwty 
rights in Non-Federal land surrounding those public lands. Again, I commend you for 
being here to listen to the local citizens, and thank you for allowing me to speak. 


SincCTely, 


■|3 


Bobby Simpson 
1 ** District Commissioner 
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RESOLUTION #3 


A RESOLUTION OF THE DENT COUNTY COMMISSION, MISSOURI 
STATING OUR SUPPORT ON H.R. 883 THE AMERICAN LAND 
SOVEREIGNTY PROTECTION ACT. 

WHERAS, the purpose of this proposed legislation is to preserve the 
sovereignty of the United States over public lands and acquired lands 
owned by the United States, and to preserve State sovereignty and private 
property rights in non-Federal lands surrounding those public lands and 
acquired lands. 


1^ ^ 


«^mes C. Biggs, Presidmg Commissioner 
Bgbby Simpson. I** Dist. Commissioner 



Ben Bryson, 2"‘U9ist. Commissioner 


^ — . 4 ^ 

Gary eonard. County Clerk 
4/26/99 


Date 
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DENT COUNTY - STATE OF MISSOURI 
INTERIM FEDERAL AND STATE LAND-MANAGEMENT PLAN 

The Dent County Interim Federal and State Land-Management Plan is a County 
Land Management Plan developed by the Dent County Government to guide the use of public 
lands and public resources in Dent County and to protect the rights of private landowners. This 
Interim Land Management Plan, developed by the citi^ns of Dent County and adopted by the 
Dent County Commissioners, shall serve as the primary guide in the use and management of all 
Federal and State lands within the boundaries of Dent County, State of Missouri. 

BACKGROUND 

Federal and State lands make up approximately twenty percent of Dent County. A 
significant part of Dent County’s economy is dependent on business activities on Federal and 
State lands. These activities have a direct impact on private lands in Dent County. To a 
substantial degree, some local communities are directly affected by Federal and State planning 
decisions, often to the detriment of those local communities and citizens. Such circumstances 
are contrary to the basic principles of sound resource management. Believing that the citizens of 
Dent County are best served when government affairs are conducted as close to the people as 
possible, we the citizens of Dent County have called upon the Dent County Commissioners to 
implement this plan. 


At the time the territories of today's United States of America, specifically those west of 
the Mississippi River, including Dent County, Missouri, began to be settled, the passionate 
traditions of individual freedom, free enterprise and the God given right of the people, as 
individuals, to use and enjoy the laruls and resources within their communities had been well 
established in our nation. Private ownership, as stressed in the Constitution of the United States 
of America, denotes private stewardship of the land. We in Dent County strongly endorse this 
belief. Public ownership, be it Federal or State, is acquired, maintained and managed with tax 
dollars provided by the citizens and industry, thereby denoting ownership and stewardship of this 
land by the citizens and industry. Dent County also strongly endorses this concept. 


One of the major problems facing local governments today is a loss of tax base. In order 
for community to provide needed educational facilities, health care, police protection and 
other required services, industry and commerce within the community must be encouraged and 
strengthened. Increasing governmental regulation and encroachment into county government’s 
sovereignty, has and will continue to destroy local enterprise and freedom itself, if left 
unchecked. 
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GOALS AND OBJECTIVES 

A primary goal of the Dent County Federal and State Land Management Plan is to 
protect the customs and culture of county citizens through protection of private property rights, 
the facilitation of a free maricet economy mid the establishment of a process to encourage self- 
determination by local communities and individuals. 

It is therefore necessary to develop and imf^ement land management planning 
mechanisms that focus on Federal and State land uses mid activities. The Interim Federal and 
State Land Man^ement Plmi, as set forth here, is an interim set of policies that wilt provide a 
general planning framework to remain in effect until a permanent Dent County Comprehensive 
Federal and State Land Management Plan is developed and approved by the Dent County 
Commissioners. 

The Plan, when finalized and approved, shall address Federal and State land 
management issues directly and is intended to be used as a positive guide for Federal and State 
Land Management Agencies in their development and implementation of land use plans and 
management actions. The County and its citizens, support the continued multiple use of Federal 
and State lands in Dent County. Therefore, it is the policy of Dent County that all Federal and 
State Agencies shall inform ALL local governments of ALL pending actions affecting local 
communities and citizens and coordinate with them in the planning and implementation of 
those actions. Dent County shall be, when affected by such action, informed in a timely fashion 
in accordance with law, consulted and coordinated with in accordance with the provisions of 
the Dent County Comprehensive Federal and State Land Management Plan, the laws of 
the State of Missouri and the provisions of the Cmistitution of the United States of America. 

Finally, as required by law, all Federal and State Agencies shall comply with the Dent 
County Comprehensive Federal and State Land Management Plan and shall coordinate with the 
Dent County Commissioners for the purpose of planning and managing of Federal and State 
lands within the geographic boundaries of Dent County, Missouri. Federal and State Agencies 
proposing any action(s) that will impact Dent County shall prepare and submit in writing, in a 
timely manner any and ALL repori(s) on the purposes, objectives and estimated impacts of 
such actions, including economic, of such actions to the Dent County Commissioners and the 
citizens of Dent County, for review and coordination prior to any Federal or State initiation of 
any action(s). 


PREAMBLE 

The people of Dent County, Stale of Missouri, accept, support and sustain the 
Constitution of the United States and the State of Missouri. As the major authority of 
government, the Constitution of the United States of America limits the authority of the Federal 
Government to specific lands, as does the C<mstitution of the State of Missouri with regards to 
State Government. 

All lands in Dent County, not otherwise specifically designated, shall be held in private 
ownership and managed in coordination with the citizens thereof, in accordance with existing 
laws. Fu^er, we reaffirm the rights enumerated in the Declaration of Independence and 
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acknowledge the limited nature of government as intended by the nation's founding fadieis. 

Based on these clredsbed ti^idons, ail i^tural resouree decisions being considered 
by Federal arai State Agsides affecting Dent County’s citizens sdiall be guided by the principles 
of protecting private property rights, protecting local cistom and culture, maintaining ttaditional 
economic structures throi^ self-determination, opening new economic opportunities through 
reliance on free markets and in a manner that will enhance environmental quality while 
continuing to maintain oar high quality of human life for dre citizens t^Dent County. 


Recognizing diat land is essentiaf to local industiy and the citizens, it shall be fee pdicy 
of Dmt CouR^' that fee desi^ mid development of all Federal and State land adjtsnnents, 
including land disposals, exchanges and addition, shall be carried out tor the benefit of the 
citizens of Dent County. 

POLICIES 

1. Increase oi^rtonities for local economic development by incFeasing the mnount of 
fffivate and non-Federal land or non-Staie land within Dent County. 

2 . Federal and State Agencies sludl not acquire any private lands or rights to private 
laiuls, within Dent County without first ensuring that private interests are protected 
and enhanced. 

3. Federal and State managed lands that are difficult to manage or which lie in isolated 
fracts, shall be examined for potential disposal on the free enterprise market. 

4. The general public of Dent County shall Ire notified of, consulted about, and otherwise 
involved prior, in a timely fashion, to any and ALL Federal and State land 
adjustments in Dent County. Dent County shall review all proposed chat^s to 
determine the best interests of the County’s citizens. 

5. Dent County shall review and make recommendations, on proposed public land 
withdrawals for hazardous and non-hazardous waste storage, in addition to reviennng 
the true nature of the waste. 

6. Prior to any Federal or State land Agency proposing a change in land use, impact 

studies on these uses shall be conducted and all mitigating measures shall be adopted 
in coordination tvith Dent County. Impact studies shall, of necessity, address 
community st^ility, local custom ami culture, grazing, mining, suriac^ exploration. 
Sub-surface exploration, water ri^s, timber resources, flood prone areas, recreation, 
fuel management and use, access and economic impact on the citizens of Dent 
County. Additionally, County reserves the right to retain their own panel of 

experts m conduct impact studies in accordance with the proposed changes in land 
use. 
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Dent County recognizes that the protection development of its water resources are 

essential to its short and long term, economic and cultural viability. 

POLICIES 

1. The protection of existing w^ter rights and water uses, within Dent County is of 
primary Importance to the County's economic and cultural well-being. Therefore, 
transfers in water use shall be carefully considered in relationship to the history, 
traditions and culture of Dent County. Any and ALL Federal or Slate proposed 
designation of Wild, Scenic or Heritage Rivers and any and ALL Federal or State 
policies regarding riparian management in Dent County shall be coordinated with 
the Dent County Commissioners. All Federal or State Agencies involved in the 
management of waterways and wetlands shall coordinate their management 
activities widi the Dent County commissioners and or their appointed desi^ated 
assignees. 

2. Dent County shall consider the development of ALL existing, as well as future, water 
rights fort^cultural, municipal, industrial, domestic, and recreational purposes. 

3. Any and ALL regional water plan(s) shall be assessed and may be adopted or 
rejected, as part of Dent County’s General Plan. 

4. Dent County should promote and shall be, actively engaged in providing 
opportunity for the development of water-based recreation within the County. 

5. Dent County shall review all current water policies to determine if appropriate and 
adequate for the interests of the citu^ns of D»it County. 

6. The Dent County Commissioners and citizens, shall be notified of ALL Federal, 
Interstate or State action(s) that may have an impact on the water resources of the 
County prior, in a timely fashion, to such action(s), including any Federal or State 
designation of Wild, Scenic or Heritage Riv^. All such actions shall be coordinated 
with the Dent County Commissioners and the County's water and land use plans, 
prior, in a timely fashion, to any adoption or implementation. It is the intent of Dent 
County to be a part of management and decision making processes of any and ALL 
Federal or State Agencies proposing to become involved in the planning and 
management of any of the county’s natural, cultural, and, economic resources. 

7. Dent County shall develop its own water use policies to ensure both water quantity 
and water quality and to ensure that such policy does not adversely impact water 
users inside the boundaries of Dent County. 

8. Dent County may develop Wild, Scenic or Heritage River policies of its own design. 
Such policies may form the basis for input on how such Wild, Scenic or Heritage 
Rivera and surrounding land, will be managed by any Federal or State 
Governmental Agency. 

9. Dent County may develop riparian management policies in concert and coordination 
with private landowners, ranchers, timb^ interests, mining interests, other economic 
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ventures and the ^|K»priate Federa] and State C^veminentei Agencies. 


The custom and cuiture associated widi agricuitural production in Dent County is 
necessary to tihe livelihood and well-being of its citi^ns. Therefore, it is the policy of the 
citizens of Dent County to protect agricultural land and promote the continuation of 
agricultural pur^its, by protecting private property ri^ts, relying on self-<ktermination aiul 
ensuring often and fi^ market conditions. As defined by the citizens of Dent County and the 
Dent County Commissioners, this plan requires a multiple use public land management policy 
and program. 

mtfciES 

1 . Op^rtunities for agriculture on Federal and or State lands shall be continued at 
le%«ls consistent with historical custom and culture and the protection of equitable 
{»^operty rights and sound management (nactices. 

2. Ctent County may develop a Dent County Grazing Advisory Board for the 
develc^mient of policy on grazing on fniblic lands and to ]»'omote good land 
stewjudship development. 

3. Dent County requires that any and ALL Federal or State land management Agencies 
coordinate with the Dent County Commissioners on all matters affecting any 
a^cultural use of public lands. 

4. All ^'closed maricet” or other incentive systems, to reduce Federal and State 
administrative costs on public grazing lands will require coordinated evaluation by the 
Dent County Commissioners. 

EQBESTBVANim>BES3JJRQimCTS 

The long-standing customs and culture associated with forest and forest products 
production in Dent County is necessary to the livelihood and well-being of its citizens. 

Therefore, it is the policy of Dent County to protect forest resources and promote the 
continuation of a viable fewest products industry Ity providing economic opportunity and 
enswing open free market conditions. As defined Ity the citizens of Dent County, a multiple use 
finest management policy shall be required. 

POLICIES 

1. Dent County promotes multiple use of public forest resources to realize viable 
and continuous provision of timber, including posts and poles, forage, mining, 
firewood, wildlife, fisberies, recreation and water. 

2. Dent County supports the harvesting of a wide range of non-wilderness timber stand 
age classes to promote more productive forests. Dent County further advocates the 
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prompt regeneration of harvested areas mid use of silvicultural methods for 
productive growth. 

3. Dent County supports the system of "gross in lieu" payments on revenues 
^nera^ irora Federal and Srate lands within the County. 

4. Dent County supports the t^isportation of lo^ and mmiufectured forest products 
over appropriate Federal and State maintained roads and highways within die 
boimd^es of Dent County. 

5. Dent County supports a broad range of reforestation methods, timber stand 
improvements and harvest practices using economically viable resources 
protection practices. 

6. Dent County supports die prompt salvage of forest IfBses due to fire, wind, insect 
infestation mid other natural events. 

7. Dent County supports and advocates the detection and control of forest fires, insect 
outbreaks and the use of prescribed burning where necessary. 

8. Dent County supports the education of both its citizens and its forest visitors, to 
the wise andprcKluctive use of the forest.. 

9. Dmt County' suf^rts the free market distribution of forest resource from local 
Imids, recognizing diat the forest ixoducts industry within foe County is partially 
dependent on timber under the management of the U. S. Forest Service and the 
Missouri Department of Conservation. 


Dent County recognizes that the development of its abundant mineral resources is 
desirable and necessary to the State of Missomi and the Unites States of America. Therefore, it 
is the policy of Dent county to encourage mineral exploration, both surface and sul>surface and 
the dewlopment of same, consistent with custom and culture and to eliminate unreasonable 
barriers to such explorsdon and development, ^cept for those foat arise naturally from a 
r^me of secured private property rights and free maricet conditions. 

POLICIES 

1. Dent County supports the operation of a well-maintained access system across public 
lands and shall provide its citizois and industries continued right to this access. 

2. The Dent County Commis^oners shall be notified prior to and in and in a timely 
manner of all proposed changes in status of ail roa^ on Federal and State lands. All 
such actions impacting the citizens of Dent County requires prior coordination and 
approval of the Dent County Commissioners. 



Dent County supports multiple use of public and private recreational and cultural 
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opportunities, compatible with long-standing local custom and culture and within the 
constraints of private property rights, local self-determination and sound proven environmental 
practices.. 

POLICIES 

1. The customs and culture associated with the people of Dent County is necessary to the 
livelihood and well-being of its citizens. Therefore, it is thepolicy of Dent County to 
support and protect the long-standing traditional customs and culture and their 
inherent rights to enjoy same, of all the citizens of the county. 

2. Opportunities for citizens activities stell be continued at levels consistent with the 
historical customs and culture, the (X'otection of property rights and sound proven 
resource and environmental management practices. 

3. Federal and State Governments shall not conduct unreasonable obstructive activity in 
opposition to the historical customs traditional cultural activities on their 
managed lands. 

4. Dent County may establish a Thraitened and Endangered species Committee for 
overseeing all well-established, documented and proven, Federal or State listed, 
threatened or endangered species. 

5. Dent County requires the coordination of ALL Federal or State, wildlife/fisheries 
management and enforcement agencies operating within the boundaries of Dent 
County. 

6. The Dent County Commissioners shall be notified prior to and in a timely manner of 
all proposed changes in status of all roads, campgrounds or other recreational 
facilities on Federal and State lands. All such action impacting the citizens of Dent 
County requires prior coordination and approval of the Dent County Commissioners. 

End Note: The Dent County Commission shall have sole authority to appoint committee 
members and to remove committee members. This plan may be altered and changed by the 
Dent County Commission at any time. Tltis plan may be dissolved and made void by the County 
Commission. 


PASSED^PPROVED AND ADOPTED this / / D av of 





Searles T. (Andy) Ande^on, Presiding Commissioner 




Bobby Simps(^ ]^sociate Commissioner 
ATTEST: 
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Fonst Ecosystems 

Di^BrapI Travfel CQiri'dor Priorities; 

(A) MalntHiTi forest conidar between 
upper readies of Blair Creek and 
Bla^ andMeramee watersheds^ 

(B) Hestore forest^nodlanrJ cnrridor 
between Cun«'nt TZiver, Bip; Creek 
waters^l^^iM Kg Pide}^ c-*"- 



©I .... 

Ja^k t Ffipl^and Ele\H \ P lu 
watOT^ii’dB am) ^ori^ Fork; and 

m 

(D) Rdohic fnrwt r orridor betwe.>n .Otvti 
Currexii^^iKand Arknnaas state 


Strategies! 

A 


iMl 


Develop digital cover 
Anaiy ais (a Sj 

biodiversity ai^e state |^1) and 
(61S). to lo^iyicay dis^^al and 



partnerships with private 

needs fbr reintroduetion and/or 
in lotion to dispersal end travekcorridoTs. 



^ ftiott, using Gap 
^ram vdurii assesses 
Infoxxoation Sjetems 


among the various public 


and woik in coordination with other state, 

J ^ ' _ . such as in 

none sp^u*, ^tropicdl migratory songbirds and 


FMter research to fedll tate effectiya land such as 
eomino^^ production, recreation, which is 
.W compatible with healthy ibresiera^tems. 

Work with the Missouri Hi^way & ITansportation Department to 
coordinate long-term planning of the Hi^way 60 expansion and 
other state and county road and bridge plans to minimise disruption 
of travel corridora and firagmentation of habitat blocks. 
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Natural Renource Conseroafion and V%e 


Missourians foster the notion of bajaneing use witli conservation of natural resources. 

The balance was recogniaed at Lower Oaark public workshops as one of the top ten issues 
facing the region. The Success of the Setadc Riverways Watershed Partnership is 
testament to the effectiveness of such initiatives. In addition, a feasibiUli! .study;:^^r an 
Ozark Man and Biosphere propam in the region doaroeni .. v..:A ; „ •, ;shppo 2 t for 
tile csm^pt (see Appendix ni: I^lic Pr<^e). 


Balancing conservation and sustainable development^ 
stakeholders with very divergent values will have to 
on the highest and best use of tiie region’s resources.' 
success of such an effort is the lack of opportunities ^ 
development of common goals. By fostering programs 
consensus building, a greater possibility for success 
and strategies were developed with these bsues in ihmd. 


CBM OBJECTIVES FOR GOAL E: 
Ohi&utive E.i. 



Foster and 


partnerships \ — 
use in the regioj^ 


compl^ii^k. 

and raacn consensus 
hindrance t-' '.nf* 
§^^ation and the 

communication and 
^following objectives 


l operai^T of programs and 
i and sustainable 








8 uppo^^^ establi^^ent of an^^ark Man and the Biospheie 
(OM^^^operab^ih tho and work towards implementation 
a^ttelQals and objectives. 


au(i int^0^£^the efforts of The Nature Conservancy’s 
'''IC^Mp^ndc prcgaet with OMAB and otiier local initiatives. 




ContlHun^^^mprove support for the Scenic lUverways Watershed 
rJ?'r.r-'?^A'..PartneM^^^ 2 ‘aiiBilar regional cooperatives. 

. D^''>;??l<^^fiiuaue to develop relationships with local Resource Conservation 

'^vv' • 4 ^ 4 ^C^dvelopraent committees and local governments to develop and 

?^:^4oi^S^ate mutually beneficial activities. 

Objective IX.2. Develop a wide variety of demonstration areas and projects whidi 
. 7 ^ illustrate the value end management of native ecoByetems, natuzel 
communities, sus^nable natural resource extraction (eg. timber 
.;::rr harvest, natural forage) and sustainable local economies. 
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STATEMENT OF RON HARDECKE, CITIZENS FOR PRIVATE 
PROPERTY RIGHTS, OWENSVILLE, MISSOURI 

Mr. Hardecke. Madam Chairman and distinguished Committee 
members, I want to thank you for the invitation to address this 
Committee. 

I am Ron Hardecke from Owensville, Missouri. I am a farmer 
and the Vice President of Citizens for Private Property Rights. As 
a farmer, the ability to use the land in the way we see best to im- 
prove it and to pass the land and the heritage of farming on to the 
next generation are lifelong goals. 

It is a privilege to offer testimony in favor of the American Land 
Sovereignty Protection Act. 

In the early 1990s, the Missouri Department of Conservation in 
collaboration with other state and Federal agencies, developed a 
program for Missouri known as Coordinated Resource Manage- 
ment. The stated mission of CRM is to inventory all the state’s nat- 
ural resources and develop 50-year goals for the use of those re- 
sources. 

In January of 1996, the CRM draft plan was published. Goal IX 
of that plan called for the creation of the Ozark Man and the Bio- 
sphere Cooperative. 

As Missouri citizens discovered the recommendations in Goal IX, 
we began to question what the designation would mean to private 
landowners. Upon researching the MAB concept, it became clear 
that it was patterned after the UNESCO Man and Biosphere Pro- 
gram. The Missouri Department of Conservation repeatedly denied 
any knowledge of or connections to the UNESCO program. 

After many questions were raised concerning the MAB program, 
the Department of Conservation stated they would drop Goal IX; 
however, it was about that time that we obtained a copy of the fea- 
sibility study, which was prepared for the steering committee 
which was nominating the Ozark Plateau Province as a potential 
Biosphere Reserve. This map here in front outlines the area which 
was proposed in the feasibility study for the Ozark Highlands Man 
and the Biosphere Cooperative. 

I want to focus on the feasibility study and how it disguised the 
true intent of the MAB concept in order to get support from the 
people who were interviewed. I have four areas of concern: 

1. This idea came from government agencies, not from the 
people or local elected officials. 

2. There was and continues to be extensive influence by the 
Nature Conservancy in the establishment of the Ozark Man 
and the Biosphere Cooperative. 

3. The original plans intended to impose this concept on pri- 
vate landowners without their knowledg:e or approval. 

4. The feasibility study drew conclusions which were incon- 
sistent with the printed responses from the interviewees. 

It is clear in the feasibility study that the government agencies 
and The Nature Conservancy initiated this process with guidance 
from the U.S. Man and the Biosphere Program. Throughout the 
study, references were made to UNESCO, over 25 references in 
fact, and to the UNESCO Action Plan for Biosphere Reserves, 
which was used as a model for the Ozark Plan. This seems to con- 
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tradict with what the Conservation Department told us when we 
questioned the UNESCO influence in the project. 

I want to read for you what the feasibility study has to say about 
public input, and I quote: 

“The purpose of these meetings is to begin informing the 
public about the MAB program. There should be no press con- 
ferences or large public meetings because they encourage po- 
larized views before the story can be told in an objective non- 
threatening manner.” 

The Nature Conservancy is listed numerous times throughout 
the study as a contributor to the process. They are also listed as 
private landowners who wish to have their property managed as a 
part of the biosphere reserve. I hardly think they are a true rep- 
resentation of private landowners in southern Missouri. 

The interviewees were told that the MAB program is not regu- 
latory. Previously in the document, when describing the character- 
istics of a biosphere reserve, it states that a biosphere reserve must 
have long-term legislative, regulatory or institutional protection. It 
also states that the designated areas may include private land and 
entire watersheds may need to be protected in order to preserve an 
ecosystem. 

The proposal to link the core areas with corridors of wild lands 
such as stream corridors would involve large amounts of private 
land. With 93 percent of Missouri in private ownership, I think 
there should have been a much broader debate with private land- 
owners before this designation was proposed. 

In summary, the feasibility study stated that they found almost 
universal acceptance of the concepts embodied in the MAB pro- 
gram. However, the people that were interviewed were asked sev- 
eral questions about what they perceived as needs in their area. 
And the response to one of the questions, which was what is one 
thing you would like to have for your community, brought almost 
unanimous response — and these were printed in the feasibility 
study — of various infrastructure and industry wishes, to use the 
areas natural resources and provide jobs for citizens. This seems to 
conflict with the goals of the MAB plan which calls for setting aside 
large areas to exclude significant human influences. I wonder if 
this part of the MAB concept was explained to the interviewees in 
the study? 

In my opinion, the entire feasibility was conducted in such a way 
to only solicit positive responses to the MAB program. Therefore, 
the steering committee could proceed with perceived widespread 
support, even though very few citizens of Missouri had any idea 
what was going on. 

Eventually, by the end of 1996, there was enough public aware- 
ness of the concept that the Missouri Department of Conservation 
even scrapped the entire CRM program. 

There has not been any law passed to keep these agencies from 
trying to implement this plan through other covert means. There- 
fore, it is imperative that H.R. 883 be passed into law to ensure 
that the U.S. Congress exercises its constitutional authority and re- 
sponsibility over Federal lands, to protect state sovereignty and to 
protect private landowners in their constitutional rights. American 
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must maintain complete sovereignty over all its lands from direct 
or indirect influence by any foreign power or international body. 
Thank you. 

[Applause.] 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Hardecke follows:] 
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anZENS FOR PRIVATE PROPERTY RIGHTS 


U.S. House of Representatives 
Committee on Resources 
Washington, D.C. 20515 
Attention; Don Young, Chairman 


Mr. Chairman, Distinguished Committee Members: 

I want to fcank you for the invitation to address this committee on this 
very important issue. I am Ron Hardecke of 3944 Blocks Branch Road. 
Owensville, Missouri, a farmer, businessman, and Vice President of Citizens 
for Private Property Rights. I also serve on the local Soil and Water Distria 
Board, County Farm Bureau Board, and the Gasconade/Montgomery County 
Cattlemen’s Board. As a farmer, the preservation of our Constitutional Right 
to own and use private property is of utmost importance to me. Hie ability to 
use our land in the way we see best, to improve it, and to pass the land and 
heritage of farming on to the next genetatioc are lifelong goals of the 
American farmer. 

It is a privilege to offer testimony in favor of HR883 “The American Land 
Sovereignty Protection Act. I hope to convey to the committee some of the 
events that have occurred in Missouri over the last several years leading to the 
proposal of a Biosphere Reserve designation for this part of Missouri. 

Coordinated Resource Management - Missouri Draft Plan. January 1996 
Feasibility Study for an Ozark Man & the Biosphere Cooperative. Sent. 1 991 

In the early 1990’s the Missouri Department of Conservation (as lead 
agency) in collaboration with the Missouri Department of Natural Resources, 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife, Natural Resource Conservation Service, U.S. Forest 
Service, U. S. Army Corps of Engineers, and U.S. Park Service developed a 
program for the state of Missouri, known as “Coordinated Resource 
Management” (CRM). All of the above referenced federal and state agencies 
are signatory participants to the CRM effort. 

Hie CRM process divides the state into ten geographical areas. Hie stated 
mission of CRM is to inventoiy all of the state’s natural resources (public and 
private) and to develop 50 year goals/objectives/strategies for the use of those 
resources. This is to Iw accomplished through the collaborative efforts of 
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federal and state agencies, environmental non-govemmental organizations, 
commodity organizations, resource users, and local citizens. 

In January, 1996, a CRM draft plan (188 pages, draft/appendices) for 
Region 1, the “Lower Ozarks” (eleven Missouri counties) was finalized and 
published. There are nine goals to the “Lower Ozarks” draft plan with 
corresponding objectives and strategies for implementation. Some of the 
goals and strategies appear worthwhile and workable, while other goals are 
not landowner or resource user friendly and seem to demonstrate a perceived 
need on the part of federal/state agencies to become the primary managers of 
the land and resources of the region by incorporating the concepts of 
ecosystem management, biodiversity, and sustainable development. 

Of particular concern in the Lower Ozark, Region 1, draft plan is Goal DC 
under objectives and strategies. (Exhibit 1) Strategies A and B specifically 
refer to the establishment of the “Ozark Man and the Biosphere Cooperative”; 
to work toward implementation of its goals and objectives and to also to 
coordinate and integrate the efforts of “The Nature Conservancy’s” Lower 
Ozark Project with “Ozark Man and the Biosphere”. 

As Missouri citizens discovered the recommendations in Goal IX, we 
began to question what that designation would mean to private landowners. 
Upon researching the MAB concept, it became clear that it was patterned after 
the United Nations Environmental Scientific and Culmral Organization 
(UNESCO) Man and the Biosphere Program (MAB). Missouri Department 
of Conservation (MDC) repeatedly denied any knowledge of or connection to 
the UNESCO MAB program. The Missouri Department of Conservation 
stated that CRM was merely an interagency effort to better manage the natural 
resources of Missouri. 

After many questions were raised concerning the MAB program, the 
Missouri Department of Conservation stated that they would drop Goal DC 
from the CRM Plan, However, soon after that we obtained a copy of the 
Feasibility Smdy which was done by Ecological Services of Urbana, Illinois 
(September, 1991) for the Ozark MAB Steering Committee, (Exhibit 2) The 
committee was formed in 1988 to develop a proposal for the regional 
nomination of the Ozark Plateau Province as a potential Biosphere Reserve. 
(Exhibit 3) 

I want to focus on the Feasibility Study and how it disguised the true intent 
of the MAB concept in order to get support from the citizens and elected 
officials who were interviewed as a part of the Feasibility Study. (Exhibit 2a) 
1: This idea came from government agencies, not from the people or local 
elected officials. 
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2. There was and continues to be extensive influence by the Nature 
Conservancy in the establishment of the OMAB, 

3. The original plans intended to impose (his concept on private landowners 
without their knowledge or approval. 

4. The feasibility study drew conclusions which were inconsistent with the 
printed responses from the interviewees. 

It is very clear in the feasibility study that the government agencies and the 
Nature Conservancy initiated this nomination process (Exhibit 4) with 
guidance and funding from the U.S. MAB. Throughout the Feasibility Study 
references were made (over 25) to the UNESCO Action plan for Biosphere 
Reserves, used as a model for the Ozark MAB plan. This seems to contradict 
what the Missouri Department of Conservation told us when we questioned 
the UNESCO influence in the project. 

The Feasibility Study outlines how to establish an Ozark MAB 
Coordinating Committee who would oversee the development of the Ozark 
MAB Cooperative. They explain how to choose people for the committee 
that had a positive response to the MAB plan when interviewed. Next, these 
people are invited to small group meetings in order to explain how the MAB 
concept could benefit them. 

“The purpose of these meetings is to begin informing 
the public about the MAB program. There should be no 
press conferences or large public meetings because they 
encourage polarized views before the story can be told in 
an objective non-threatening manner.” (Exhibit 5) 

Instructions are then given on how to gradually add people to the 
committee, as they are introduced to the idea and show support for the MAB 
program. 

The Nature Conservancy is listed numerous times throughout the 
Feasibility Study as a contributor to the process. They are also listed as 
private landowners who wish to have their property managed as a part of a 
biosphere reserve. (Exhibit 6a) I hardly think they are a tme representation 
of private landowners of southern Missouri. The Nature Conservancy, as late 
as their 1998 report is still promoting the preservationist type of projects 
promoted in the MAB program in the Lower Ozark area. 

The interviewees were told that the MAB program is not regulatory. 
(Exhibit 7) Previously in the document, when describing the characteristics 
of a Biosphere Reserve, it states that a Biosphere Reserve must have long 
term legislative, regulatory, or institutional protection. 
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It also states that the designated areas may include land in private 
ownership (Exhibit 8, 9), and entire watersheds may need to be protected in 
order to preserve an ecosystem. 

The proposal to link the core aneas with corridors of wild land such as 
stream corridors would involve large amotmts of private land, (Exhibit 6) 

With 93% of Missouri land in private ownership, I think there should have 
been a much broader debate with private landowners before this designation 
was proposed. 

The people who were interviewed were asked many questions about what 
they perceived as needs in their area. The response to one question about the 
one thing they wanted for their community brought almost unanimous 
response of more infrastmcture and industry to use the area’s natural 
resources and provide jobs for the citizens. This seems to conflict with the 
goals of the MAB plan which calls for setting aside large areas to exclude 
signiBcant human influence. I wonder if this part of the MAB concept was 
explained to the interviewees. 

The summary of the Feasibility Study stated that they found almost 
universal acceptance of the concepts embodied in the MAB program. 

In my opinion, the entire Feasibility Smdy was conducted in such a way to 
only solicit positive responses to the MAB program. Therefore, the .steering 
committee could proceed with perceived widespread support, even though 
very few citizens of Missouri knew what was being proposed in relation to 
their property. 

Evenmally, by the end of 1996, there was enough public awareness of the 
concept that the Missouri Department of Conservation even scrapped the 
entire CRM program. 

There has not been any law passed to keep these agencies and 
environmental organizations from trying to implement this plan through other 
covert means. Therefore, it is imperative that HR883 be passed into law to 
ensure that the U.S. Congress exercises its Constitutional authority/ 
responsibility over federal lands, to protect state sovereignty, and to protect 
private landowners in their constitutional rights. America must maintain 
complete sovereignty over all its lands from direct or indirect influence by any 
foreign power or international body. 



Ron Hardecke 
Owensville, MO 
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Exhl-bit 1 

Natural Resource Conservation and Use 


Missourians foster the notion of balancing use with conservation of natural resources. 

The balance was recognized at Lower Ozark public workshops as .one of the top ten issues 
facing the region. The success of the Scenic Riverways Watershed Partnership is ... 
testament to the effectiveness of such initiatives. In addition, a feasibil^^ study^for an 
Ozark Man and The Biosphere program in the region documented widespread support for 
the concept (see Appendix III: Public Profile). 

Potential Threats. ^ 


Balancing conservation and sustainable development! 
stakeholders with Very divergent values will have to 
on the highest and best use of the re^oh^ resources ! 
success of such an effort is the lack of opportunities 
development of common goals. By fostering programs 
consensus building, a greater possibility for success 
and strategies were developed with these issues in ti^d. 


complex task. Often ' 

er and reach conaehsns ..... 
3t hindrance to 
ition and the 

communication and 
T.-..V following objectives 



CRM OBJECTIVES FOR GOAL IX: 
Objective IX.l. 


Foster and suppor^fP^wellj 
partnerships whid^htegrate''^ 
use in the regio^^ 




operaUcn'^of programs and 
mon and sustainable 

Strategist: 

A. SupportlJ^ establig^ent of Man and the Biosphere _ 

(OhiA^^booperati^l^^ the regm^ ^d work towards implementatioa 
g ^tg -^^ds and 





efforts of The Nature Conservancv^s 


project with OMAB and other local initiatives. 

ConS^f^^d^^pwve support for the Scenic RiveiTvays Watershed 
Partn^^^'^^i^similar regional cooperative. 

"D. • mhnuc to* develop relationships with local Resource Conservation 
^ vv.-^gmd^Bevelopment committees and local governments to develop and 
-I'coci^nate mutually beneficial activities. 

Objective IX,2. . Develop a wide variety of demoastratioa areas and projects which 
illustrate the value and management of native ecosystems, natural 

r>.‘ communities, sustainable natural resource extraction (eg. timber 
harvest, natural forage) and sustainable local economies. 


A, Coordinated Sesource Management Draft Plan January 1996 
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Exhibit 2 

Acknowledgements 


We thank each member cc the Ozark Man and the Biosphere Steering Committee who 
served during the feasibi iiy study. The committee members and other agency staff 
helped the study iri ever) way asked. ' These people had the sustained vision that ten 
public and private organ zations in two states could cooperatively focus on the Man 
the Biosphere ideal. People who took part in meetings during the feasibility study are 
listed here; 


/^ansa^Game'-anSlF is'h‘’C6miTmsion^ 

;^kansas!N.atura!?He_rita~geIGom^sion 

Buffalo National River 

Mark Twain National Forest 

Missouri Department of Conservation 

Missouri Department of Natural Resources 

National Park Service, Midwest Region 

National Park Service, Washington Office 

Ozark National Forest 

Ozark National Scenic Riverways 

Pioneer Forest 

TheJiatufii;Cpnseryanc7;i^k^ 

The Nature Conservancy, Headquarters 
The Nature Conservancy, Midwest Region 
The Nature Conservancy, Missouri 
Winrock Iniernationai 


David Criner 

Harold Grimmeit, Tom Foti 

George Oviatt, Russ Lesko, John Apel 

Bill Alden, Lynda Richards 

Tim Nigh, Rick Thom 

Ken McCarty, Paul Nelson 

Gary Willson, Ron Hiebert 

Bill Gregg 

O.D. Smith, Lynn Neff 
Dave Foster, Mike Gossett 
Leo Drey 

Nancy DeLamar, Lance Peacock 
Greg Low 

Russ Van Herik, Steve Chaplin 
Rod Miller, Ralph Lucas 
Doug Henderson 


Special thanks go to Dave Foster, the steering committee chairman, who devoted 
much time and energy to coordinating the effort. 


Bill Gregg from the U.S, MAB Directorate in Washington was especially helpful to the 
project by giving insights into the overall picture of the Man and the Biosphere 
Program and by discussing many details of the program. 


Greg Low of The Nature Conservancy^s headq uarters provided valuable advice based 
on his experience at the Virginia Coast Reserve. He introduced the idea of speaking 
to the interviewees about the concepts of MAB rather than the program; this direction 
insured a more successful interview process. Russ Van Herik of the Conservancy’s 
Midwest Regional Office is to be commended for his support and his faith in the 
study’s approach of learning the local issues through interviews. 


Four people deserve mention for their big efforts in providing and interpreting 
information from natural heritage databases: Holly Wheeler and Tim Nigh of the 
Missouri Department of Conservation, and Cindy Osborne and Tom Foti of the 

Exhibit 2-9 Feasibility Study for an Ozark Man and the Biosphere Cooperative 


- 114 - 
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3 



Figure 5. Bowidaries of study areas hosed on the drainage basins of the Current, 
Eleven Point, and Buffalo Elvers. 


- 29 - 
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Sxhl-'bic 4 


agrsed that some form of the biosphere reserve concept would be regionally bene- 
ficial, but they had many questions regarding the best wav to proceed. The gr nnn 
agreed to assess the feasibility of the program and to develop the concepT funtie? 
.before deciding whether to submit a formal nomination to the Man and thc BlospHerR'^ 
Program. ~ ^ ~ 

Through the Missouri Field Office of The Nature C onservancy , agencies on the Omk 
~M.4uB Steering Committee contracted wit h Ecological Services of Urbana. lilinnls to 
conduct the feasibility study. Guidance and partial funding were provided by the U.S . 
MAB program . The project was completed in four basic stages: 

(1) Compilmgandassimi!atingbackgroitndinformatwti.—\}l(ESCOB.ndo(h&ioTg&n- 

izations participating in the Man and the Biosphere Program have produced many 
publications about biosphere reserves and other MAB projects. Materials 
describing t-he public lands, culture, and natural resources of the Ozarks are also 
abundant. 

(2) Describing and delineating Ike Ozark region and the study areas; identifying 
potential biosphere reserve ri'fes.— The study needed to define the geographic scope 
of the project: what is the extent of the Ozarks, and what sites would be best 
suited for nomination as part of the biosphere reserve system? ^ Information in 
databases tnaintainfji h v the Arkansas Natural Heritage Commission and Missouri 
Natural Heritage Inventory w^ fundamental to this stage of the study . “ 

(3) Conducting the interviews. — Hintty Ozark residents were interviewed to learn of 
environmental and economic concerns that might be addressed by the approach 
embodied in the MAB program, an d to assess the po lenlial s upport for a bio- 
sphere cooperative program. The interviewees represented a wide range of 
mlerests, iSEItrding business, government, conservab’on, recreation, and education. 

(4) Completing the analysis and recommendations.— Infonnatioa from the first three 
stages formed the basis for a set of recommendations on establishing a regional 
Man and the Biosphere program. Recommendations cover the creation of an 
organization to carry out the MAB program, strategies for addressing regiona! 
issues, and specific steps for developing the program. 

The methods and results of the study are detailed in the remainder of this report. 


^ In this report, a potential bias^iere-mens site is arracl.Uiat.cooitl.bedesignaled.as parrot an. Ozark, bicspiiere resem 
and regnal MA3 coopctaiivc progiam. rUihtni^ several bioipberc reserve sites niteht be desicoated. they woojd aamorbe 
a single biosphere reserve. ' 


- 24 - 
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Exhibit 5 

groups, parent-teacher organizaiions, service orgimizaiions (Rotary, Lions, etc.), conser- 
vation clubs, and so forth. 

The purpose of these meeting s is to te gln informmg the public about the MAB program. 
^Dolari2e'a^}ewsibiitfoTeathei5{^'ga^h'^be^^^d‘ln%iT^j^\Wg^^^^ 


First Full Committee Meeting 

After many small meetings and uncounted hours of discussion with the groups outlined 
above, the first full committee meeting should be held. A letter should be sent to those 
who indicated a willingness to serve on the committee. The letter should be upbeat, 
thanking them for their interest and congratulating each of them for being selected as a 
committee member. The letter should aspire to the wonderful things this committee will 
accomplish, and it should ask them to come up with specific ideas on what they want to 
see accomplished. The invitational letter should be followed by a personal phone call. 

Before the meeting, a fact sheet on the Man and the Biosphere Program should be mailed 
to people who will attend. The fact sheet should state the concepts with everyday words 
and uncomplicated sentence structure. Benefits of Interest to the average person should 
be made clear. A second sheet should outline the committee’s working rules— emphasizing 
ctiopcration, sharing of ideas, being respectful, and working on agreement by consensus. 

fRefi.r^l ccjfnifnttc^^'cn.ngshduiU The suggested agenda is on 

the following pages. 


First day; 

4 p.m. Participants arrive at a motel or other meeting place, register, and 

receive an information packet. 

5 p.m. Social hour in a room conducive to talking casually in small groups. 

6 p.m. Dinner (participant pays for a moderately priced meal). 

7 p.m. Introduction to the MAB program (simplified from commonly avail- 

able materials) with examples of demonstration projects. 

8 p.m. Discu.sslon of committee and subcommittee organizational structure 

and working rules; explanation nf the next day’s sessions, how they 
will be conducted, and what will be accomplished. 

9 p.m. Snacks and drinks (provided by the steering committee). 

1 he extra expense and effort of an overnight meeting is warranted by the opportunity to 
get to know one another as individuals before hearing each other’s viewpoints. Parti- 
cipants can also be introduced to the new ideas, new people, and the setting gradually. 


-lOQ- 
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V7 f . Exhibit 6 

Not all large blocks of wild land need to be part of a reserve core area in order to 
function as described above. lf ^rgated;properjy,-the;flrf;a,tj/ ' mg/m g^^.7Zs'e~'can hp. wpj] 
suh£d/orifnafmenai R:e;!oftnative<b iolo 0C7fli3 iv gfsitY . ~ 

— ^Tjj.ib j-^^tent 'pfaetic;d,=^g j^'^fk-M AB,committee should link reserve'5iteVwith'corn-i5i7 
, ■ ^Lors.-df-wild-iland, ' which will increase the ability of nattv'gsperip^—fnrl.i^ g- ' 

well as animals— to disperse among sites (see Macintosh, 1989; Stolzenburg, 199]). 
Isolated reserves are likely to lose species because local extinctions are not balanced 
by immigration. The corridors do not always need to be strictly protected, but they 
should not be too narrdvir and' fragmented. 


TIPfii4fp“^i^^IyiiQ.jestabJi^jijreams.id_e^corridd£bliTaiso^^nrT^6?e^6m 

typesfKai^?vejbcejj^-;ia^geJyIcT^cdXsuch;£sV5^es)T(5rTntT^ 

iaUerrd!(inclCidirrgTire-dep^~denirwo631ands'anll5av^has^^^^ 

Muai'^i^'^]sraTOT6Ti?inWse.pigeTis'’iiIrbady5n'i5Iace^^^ 
^^lidjy^ly^^^^^T^^^b^Xh^'existmgcojnguraTion'of lands' 

in the Ozark.s, provided that the ’administrators and managers agree to participate. 
The role of lands in private ownership must be recognized and fostered. The Ozark 
region has some very large private properties that are managed for sustained-yield 
timber production and other conservation purposes; these lands might be suitable for 
inclusion in the area of managed use. Also within these private holdings— as well as 
in numerous other tracts— are nature preserves suitable for consideration as core areas. 

\Among the private owners, The Nature Conservancy is expanding its efforts nationally 
and internaticmally with a ''btoreserve” initiative. The Conservancy’s bioreserve 
program is Just now being established; in comparison with MAB’s biosphere reserve 
program, it is likely to place'mbre emphasis on land protection and less accent on 
research and social is.sucs. The bioreserve approach is described in the Bioresen'e 
Handbook by The Nature Conservancy (1991) and in articles by Jenkins (1989, 1991) 
and Sawhill (1991). T he Ozark MAB committee would benefit from communicatio n 
with Nature Con.servancy staff who are'eslablishing bioreserves . 


I fSm'a y^^QssTb]e-io ^f ^^eSn;a - ^mm:ain-:natfveTv^:tation;^^ 'streams- 

tation ofinattiYaTSommunities'sli'oind'ibe aTrffifior^emnhflRis 


Maintenance of biological diversity through the protection of nature reserves is a long 
series of integrated step.s. The prpcei?s begins with inventory or ideiuification of sites; 
then it continues through slit seleahn^ design, protecihn, management, research, and 
monhoring. Big strides are being made in the field of conservation biology, and the 
findings repeatedly point to the need for extensive reserves. These large areas often 
have many ownerships, multiple uses, and various levels of protection— which are 
common characteristics of biosphere reserves (see reviews by McNeely and Miller, 
1984, and by- McNeely et aL, 1990). By being part of the Man and the Biosphere 
network, con.scrvationists in the Ozarks can benefit from and contribute to the growing 
body of knowledge ab<Hit how’to live in harmony with the environment. 

- 93 - 
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ExhlMt 7 


Characteristics of Biosphere Reserves 



The main characterislics of biosphere reserves are listed in the Acihn 
sphere Reserves (UNESCO, 1984) as foliowsr 


Plan for Bio- 




Biosphere reserves must have adequate long-term legislative, regulatory or 
i nstUutional procecUon . Biosphere reserves may coincide with or tncorporaie 
existing or proposed protected areas, such as national parks or protected 
research sites. This is because some of these protected areas are often the best 
examples of the natural unaltered landscape or because they constitute suitable 
areas for carrying out the various functions of biosphere reserves. 


(h) People should be considered as pan of a biosphere reserve. People constitute 
an essential component of the landscape and their activities arc fundamental for 
its long-term conservation and compatible use. People and their activities are 
not excluded from a biosphere reserve; rather they are encouraged to 
participate in its management and this ensures a stronger social acceptance of 
conservation activities. 


(!) Normally, .^ there is :ho. need, for -changes injand-holding or regulation following 

the designatidn'of a 'biosphere rese^ e except where'xhangerare requiredlo^ ^ 
ensufelhe'istrict protection of the core area or of specific research sites. 


* The ouisr, undcitflcaleU buner timc 'b now icrtneU *ifanaUon area * by ih« Man and Uw Biesptwre Ffoyam. The 
U. 1 }. MAn proyani rct^ U) the inner twffef tunc us the “tone of manaEcU we .* The OesrJ: MAS stesfing ^ninsiuee 
hna adopted the urni *afca'of amnaamJ wc* raiticf ihan “ajne of tnanaged we* to avoid t)ie coongiatlon of regulato ry 
tuning. 10ft 

Sample intervi ew 

The follOMong paragraphs consist of a representative narrative to tUustrate the persona) 
interviews with private citizens and local officials. I^cussions with professional resource 
managers and uniyenlty memben placed more emphasis cs research than on the 
dcmonssraa'oft and economic improvement aspects of MAB. 


The group of ageades hu (bund a siiueuire \rftbio which Ibh eitiseo/sgeacy 
eosKoiticc could (uoeiton. The stnieiure Is perl of a pro|rem celled Maa end the 
Bioiphetc. ].et ne leil you a Hide about this ptogram and see what you Ihielc of iL 
MAB Is a UNESCO pcogram, so It b intenaiioQal la scope. There axe MAB 
pcojnffli is foreign couBtries as weH as the UB. Enmpics inehsde Land h«)we«3 

not retutatorv; it is complelely.cooperaiive in aaturc. MAB docs uoi come in aod 
Uy to tell people what to do. The program werks vfith local people. 

Piacs selected for the MAB prograir are usually lu.'al seas where the people 
mike Utelr living pnroanly fron the land. They .arc places with a hi^ 
environaenl. .They are places where people have a siroog cultural backgiousd and 
a siroDg sense of place. 


The MAB cotnniillee would work on spedSe ptoye^ that leeoiaplIsbmnBtluBg 
eoBueU such as. ■ . (! daeiibe sotoe projeeu. e.g/ using sawdust waste lo make 
fud peUeis^ Do you ^inie ihb would be a good approach lo iiy? Do you tliuilc i( 
would work? Whsl iuggab'ons do you have for making it wotkl Whatprojesis 
would ycu waul to see addressed? 

Ifyoucsuld haveanythingyou want for your coutUy, what would it be? [The 
iclernevee often says, 'Ona titiag-that's hard to dedd^ Well, ^ay. pid two 
things. Pretend that there are no obstacles or lirailaiions. Pretend that anything is 
possible. Whai is your wish lid? 
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athiMt 8 

CHAPTERS 

Introduction to the Feasibility Study 


In a proposal to assess the feasibility of a Man and the Biosphere cooperative, the 
Ozark MAB Steering Ccanmittes described the desirability of a regional mechanism 
to address environmental needs: 

The Ozark Plateau region is experiencing recurring environmental and 
natural resource problems that are adversely affecting the natural quality 
of many areas and the welfare of its people. Imprudent development and 
use of land, pollution of water and air, and declines of certain species of 
plants and animals are examples of the extent of the problem. 

Although there are several governmental agencies managing lands 
distributed throughout the region, many of the problems extend beyond the 
jurisdictional boundaries and mandates of any one individual agency. If 
these problems are to be effectively addressed and solved, it will require 
coordinated and deliberate action on a regional scale based on sound 
ecological principles. 


If this premise is accepted, then what is needed is a suitable vehicle to 
serve this purpose. In particular, this assessment will discuss the feasibility 
of using the biosphere reserve concept of the Man and the Biosphere 
Program (MAB) as a mechanism to develop a program for the integration 
of cultural and natural resource interests in the Ozark Plateau region. j ^ 

The Ozark MAB Steering Committee was formed after an^d hoc MAB panej’u*3l^ 
reviewed the Unglaciated Interior Plateaus region and recommended considering a 
biosphere reserve program for the Ozark Plateau (see Martin, 1988). This ad hoc 
panel concluded that se^ral sites nominated by cooperating agencies would make a 
substantial reserve system, while one or more sites alone would be less significant 


The panel identified the watersheds of the Buffalo River and Current River as suitable 
for developing a regional MAB program. _Apprnpri? ^>- pgrtg nf t-h^ NnH ona! Park 
Service units on the Buffalo and Current Rivers, alone with the Mark Twain National 


Forest and Ozark National Forest could serve as core areas. Other vmcr 
federal, state, and private administration could be included, as appropriate, to com- 


prise the Ozark Plateau biosphere reserve nomination . 

Interestcd,ag£ili:y and^ganizational r epresentative^ metwith a IJ.S, MABrsprgjient^ - 
^ve in 1988 to discuss a proposal for the regional nomination. Most participants 
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Exhibit 9 

animals on the sinkhole plain bordering the Mississippi River is distinctly different 
from that of the neighboring St. Francois Mountains. As a result of this diversity, one 
or two sites cannot fully represent the diversity of the Ozarks— even if each site is 
many square miles. 

One way to encompass more of the region’s diversity would be to establish several 
biosphere reserve sites throughout the Ozarks. If such an approach is taken, it should 
be based on well-defined ecological regions. These regions, commonly known in the 
Midwest as "natural divisions," are also known as "ecoregions" or "biogeographic 
regions." 

Whatever they are called, these "regionalizations” are based on the distribution of 
several kinds of natural features in combination (see Bailey, 1983). Instead of relying 
on the pattern of distribution of a single kind of feature such as soil types, or bedrock 
types, or vegetation types, these ecoregions show how the various kinds of features 
tend to have similar overall distribution patterns. The patterns do not match perfectly, 
though: the geographic limits of most plants and animals do not coincide exactly with 
the limits of a natural division or group of divisions, but some rare species and 
endemics are limited to a single natural division or subdivision. 

Natural divisions have gained wide acceptance among conservationists for planning 
systems of protected natural areas. MissourL Arkansas , and Illinois have published 
maps and reports on their natural divisions (see the top of page 26). Natural heritage 
programs in Kansas an d Oklahoma a lso recognize the Ozark Plateau as a distinct 
region, although these programs rely on physiographic maps rather than biogeographic 
regions. 

Each natural region in the Ozarks has a distinct suite of environmental and biological 
features. For example, the White River Section of Missouri is the "cedar glade" 
region, which harbors a number of endemics; the center of the Ozark Uplift is the St. 
Francois Mountain Section, where Precambrian rocks form narrow gorges ("shut-ins") 
and dry igneous communities. Although igneous rocks crop out in a small area of the 
Current River watershed, the ecological communities that develop on igneous 
substrates are best expressed elsewhere, in the St. Francois Mountain Section of the 
Ozarks. 

The system of natural divisions should be used as a basis for selecting candidate sites 
for a biosphere reserve system. By choosing sites in the various natural regions and 
their subdivisions, the regional diversity of the Ozarks could be well represented. For 
example, in Missouri the following areas have been suggested as possibilities— for the 
Si. Francois Mountains Section of the Ozark Natural Division-. Johnson’s Shut-Ins State 
Park and the Tom Sauk Vailey region; Upper Ozark Section: Ha Ha Tonka State Park 
and the adjacent region; White Fiver Section: Hercules Glades Wilderness, Caney 
Mountain Wildlife Area, and the adjacent region; Ozark Border Natural Division: 
Hawn State Park, Hickory Canyons Natural Area, and the adjacent region. This list 
includes lands in private, state, and federal ownership. 
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Mrs. Chenoweth. Will the hearing come to order. 

I want to thank the witnesses very much for your outstanding 
testimony. And now we go to the section of the hearing where the 
members will ask you questions. And under Rule 4.G.2 also the 
members must confine their questions to the five-minute structure. 
Any other questions members will have — and we will have them — 
we will submit them to you in writing and we would appreciate 
your returning a response within 10 working days. 

So the Chair now recognizes Ms. Emerson for questions. 

Ms. Emerson. Thank you, Madam Chairman. 

Mr. Hardecke, tell me a little bit about your thoughts on a pos- 
sible relationship between the Natural Streams Act that did get de- 
feated in 1990 and the Man and the Biosphere Program. 

Mr. Hardecke. Well, actually I think there are some very signifi- 
cant correlations. As you know, the Natural Streams Act was voted 
down by a large majority, 75 percent opposition in the State of Mis- 
souri in November, 1990. It seems coincidental that in September, 
1991, the feasibility study for the Man and the Biosphere Coopera- 
tive was completed, and as you look over the list of the committee 
who commissioned this feasibility study, the environmental groups 
who were involved with the state and Federal agencies in this pro- 
posal are the same ones who brought to us the Natural Streams 
Act. And then that led up to the proposal through Coordinated Re- 
source Management here in Missouri for the draft plan being pro- 
posed in 1996, which revealed as Coal IX the Man and the Bio- 
sphere Program. 

Ms. Emerson. And you have submitted that for the record. 

Mr. Hardecke. Yes, the list is one of my exhibits. 

Ms. Emerson. And it included some of the other environmental 
groups like the Sierra Club and others? 

Mr. Hardecke. And the private landowners who were listed in 
the committee were Pioneer Forest and The Nature Conservancy 
and we know that those groups had a large influence in the Nat- 
ural Streams Act. So I guess the bottom line is, as so often happens 
when the people say no to something, the agencies and the bureau- 
crats go about it another way. 

Ms. Emerson. Thank you. Wanda, let me ask you a question. 
One of the concerns that I have heard from a lot of people has to 
do with the signage that is near biosphere reserves, and that is 
often erected at these sites that says World Heritage Site des- 
ignated by the United Nations. Tell me what you know about these 
types of indications that we are coming upon. 

Ms. Benton. I have not seen any evidence of any — I have had 
people call me and tell me about them, but I personally have not 
seen any evidence of any. 

Ms. Emerson. Okay. So you personally have not seen any at all. 

Ms. Benton. No, I have not. 

Ms. Emerson. Okay, have any of you all seen any kind of sign- 
age of other types of biosphere reserves or world heritage sites? 

Mr. Hardecke. When we were in Yellowstone Park this summer, 
it is on the sign when you enter the park there. 

Ms. Emerson. Does it say World Heritage Site or Biosphere Re- 
serve? 

Mr. Hardecke. Biosphere Reserve. 
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Ms. Emerson. Connie, you have as well? 

Ms. Burks. Yes, just south of Gatlinburg as you enter the Great 
Smoky Mt. National Park, it says very plainly — International Bio- 
sphere Reserve; however, I understand that they did not erect 
these signs when they (the Biosphere Reserves) were first des- 
ignated. It was only — Mary Denham can probably tell us more 
about that, I am not sure about the date, but it has been within 
the last few years that they began to erect the signs. 

Ms. Emerson. I appreciate that. 

Bobby, do you have a sense of how many other organizations 
and/or county commissions may have passed resolutions like you 
all have either at the Dent County Commission or the Cattlemen? 

Mr. Simpson. I know the Cattlemen have and I know our county 
has and I was not notified until about two weeks ago about the 
hearing, so I do not know about how many other counties. But we 
felt strongly about this and wanted to show you that local leaders 
are in support of this and I attached that to my testimony too. 

Ms. Emerson. Well, I do appreciate that, and actually. Madam 
Chairman, I want to submit for the record too a statement from the 
Oregon County Commission, vis-a-vis their appreciation of the posi- 
tion that we have taken on the issue of private property rights, and 
hopefully we can put that into the record. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Without objection, so ordered. 

[The material referred to follows:] 


Clerk of County Commission, 

Oregon County, 
Alton, 
Missouri 

The Honorable Joann Emerson, 

339 Broadway, 

Federal Office Bldg., 

Cape Girardeau, MO 

Dear Congresswoman Emerson: 

The Oregon County Commission regrets that we are not able to attend your meet- 
ing on Saturday, May 1st. However we did want to express our appreciation of the 
position you have taken on private property rights. Please express also to Congress- 
woman Helen Chenoweth and Congressman Don Young the work they have done 
and also coming to our state for this meeting. As you may know we have adopted 
a land use plan for our County in hopes it may be effective in the future should 
the need arise. 

Sincerely, 

Leo Warren, 

Oregon Only, Presiding Com., 
Buddy Wright, 
Associate Com., 
John Wrenfrow, 

Associate Com., 
Gary Hensely, 

County Clerk. 


Ms. Emerson. Thank you. 

You know, one of the big problems that I have with the whole 
U.S. Man and the Biosphere Program, not the least of which is that 
none of the local folks have had any input whatsoever, but tech- 
nically it is supposed to infer wise use of our natural resources 
when in fact you all are already doing that. I mean I do not know 
anybody who as farmers and ranchers take better care of the land 
because you know if you do not take care of the land, the land is 
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not going to take care of you. Perhaps you might enlighten for the 
record, Bobby, how you do take care of the land in a very environ- 
mentally safe way. 

Mr. Simpson. Okay. Like you said, you know, when you have 
been in the cattle business as long as my family has, it seems to 
be kind of a calling to you, you know, it is something I always 
knew when I was three or four years old what I wanted to do. And 
I have a son now who is wanting to do, I think, the same thing. 
If I abuse the land, the next generation and the generation after 
that are the ones who would suffer. We have stopped erosion on 
our farm tremendously to what it was 20 years ago and I know it 
is a bad word to certain environmental groups, but you know, fes- 
cue has done worlds of good down here in the Ozarks. It does not 
wash very good. 

But anyway, if I do not do everything that I can to take care of 
my farm, I am the only one who suffers and my family suffers and 
the next generation suffers. So it is only to our advantage to do 
what we think is best. And I know my grandfather grew up in New 
Mexico and there were probably things back then that they did not 
do right, but they did not know better. But as each generation 
comes along, we are a little smarter, we look at things a little dif- 
ferently and we do things differently. And we try to do the best we 
can. 

Ms. Emerson. Thank you, I appreciate that. 

No further questions. The yellow light is on, I cannot talk that 
fast. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. I thank the Congressman. 

I would like to ask Wanda, have you read Ken Midkiffs letter 
to Chairman Don Young regarding this hearing? 

Ms. Benton. Yes, I did. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Well, what is your response to the statement 
that because he fears for his safety, he could not attend? 

Ms. Benton. Well, do I look very threatening to you? 

[Laughter.] 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Why do you suppose he made that statement? 

Ms. Benton. Well, I cannot speak for Mr. Midkiff specifically, 
but I believe that one of the traits of paranoia is you transfer your 
desires and capabilities onto other people, and perhaps this is what 
is happening in this case, I do not know. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. I see, thank you. 

I wanted to ask Commissioner Simpson, could you explain for the 
record the economic impact of this program had it been fully imple- 
mented, to your county? 

Mr. Simpson. In my opinion, the way I read the plan was it 
was — it was going to place tremendous restrictions on the use of 
the public lands and private lands because it was all tied together 
in this master plan. I have got a school district that is in part of 
my district that is probably 75 percent inside the National Forest 
and they are tremendously dependent on the sale of timber and 
mining materials, you know, coming out of their district. My county 
here gets almost $100,000 each year out of sales of timber out of 
the National Forest and we use that to maintain the roads and the 
public use of the county roads inside Dent County. I know that is 
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not a lot of money in Washington, DC, but that is about a 10th of 
my budget and it is very important to our county. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. A hundred thousand dollars — let me see, you 
get the PILT payments, do you not? 

Mr. Simpson. Yes, that goes in the general revenue and we get 
a portion of the sales of natural resources. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Yeah. Well, you have a fiduciary responsibility 
to your constituents to provide an awfully lot of services — roads 
and hospitals and schools and emergency services, all kinds of 
things. 

Mr. Simpson. And that is not including all the jobs that are cre- 
ated through the National Forest, you know, independent jobs. 
From the guy who goes out there and cuts the logs to the sawmill 
operator to the processor. I know a friend of mine who works at 
Canoke Industries there in Salem and he told me if they stopped 
all the sales in the National Forest, that he would absolutely have 
to lay off 50 employees, because he is very dependent on that tim- 
ber coming out of the forest that is close to our community. 

When the forest was set up years ago, I guess during the depres- 
sion years, our county was virtually bankrupt. And they came in 
and bought that land for a little of nothing with the promise that 
it would be there to give stability to our local county governments 
and to our local citizens. That was the promise that they gave that 
in the last few years has not been fulfilled. Like I gave in my testi- 
mony, I feel like we are not getting 25 percent of what we should 
be getting out of that National Forest. It is very sustainable, it can, 
if managed properly, can be here forever, as long as we need it. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Well, Commissioner, the National Forest Prac- 
tices Act requires statutorily through the policies that the Congress 
has implemented that the cuts should be at a level equal to 90 per- 
cent of the growth rate and you are cutting in that forest at 25 per- 
cent? 

Mr. Simpson. That is my opinion, ma’am. You know, we live 
down there, we drive by and we see what is going on. I have 
friends who are in the logging business, they pay to go in there and 
use the roads and that money is being collected out of their pay- 
checks for maintenance of the forest roads and yet that money goes 
to Washington, DC and never comes back down there to help us 
get the road systems in Dent County up to adequate levels. And 
I know they are somewhat regulated by what comes in Wash- 
ington, but in our opinion, it is a far cry from being right. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Well, I will tell you, we are trying to change 
the general tax policy, I would love to discuss that with you, but 
I guess this hearing is on something else that is even — well as 
close. 

So generally. Commissioner, what you are testifying to is that 
you would have seen not only a reduction in revenues but also a 
reduction in the tax base, so that more responsibility to provide for 
the needed tax base would fall on fewer people. 

Mr. Simpson. Yes, ma’am. If you do not have your local jobs 
there that people traditionally have had for hundreds of years, they 
are going to move somewhere else to make a living and we are a 
13,000-14,000 population county. You know, we really struggle to 
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make ends meet every year. We cannot take a loss of income of any 
kind. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Well, boy, I sure hear you, I really do. Your 
job is not easy and I respect the job that you are doing. Commis- 
sioner. 

Mr. Simpson. Thank you, ma’am. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Ron Hardecke, why do you believe that the 
Missouri Department of Conservation withdrew the Coordinated 
Resource Management plan, what happened there? 

Mr. Hardecke. Well, I think as Goal IX was exposed and the 
Man and the Biosphere concept came out in the public awareness — 
it was tucked away in Goal IX, which was clear in the back of the 
plan in just one little sentence or paragraph. And that drew atten- 
tion to the whole plan and then when we found the feasibility 
study and you look through that, actually CRM was just a cloak 
for the Man and the Biosphere Program. So if they withdrew from 
Goal IX, the Man and the Biosphere was not worth them con- 
tinuing, but as it was stated earlier, it is only asleep. And that is 
why we have to be vigilant and we ask that you pass this legisla- 
tion to give that protection. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you very much. I do want to respond 
to your question. We did pass this legislation last year and the year 
before by an overwhelming majority and there was a lot of debate 
on it, but it passed by a huge majority. We need to find the heroes 
in the Senate, we will run it through the Senate and place it on 
the President’s desk. And certainly those of you, all of you, not only 
the panel but the entire audience, will be helpful in making sure 
that this moves through the entire process. 

I do want to — my staff tells me I can take the Chairman’s prerog- 
ative and ask Connie this question, Connie Burks. On page 4 of 
your written statement, you point out that a Park Service feasi- 
bility study claimed almost universal support among community 
leaders for the Ozark Biosphere. I noticed that and I was very in- 
terested in your elaborating on what you found when you tried to 
verify this claim in the field about all that official support. 

Ms. Burks. Yes. Mr. Hardecke already addressed that a little bit 
in his testimony too, I noticed. When I first retrieved this feasi- 
bility study, I requested it from the National Park Service office, 
that was the first time it had ever surfaced. And from there, we 
have passed it on to some Missouri folks and what-have-you, but 
it is a massive document. When we began to read it, there are all 
sorts of inconsistencies in it. I began contacting some of these 
judges, farm bureau agents, community leaders, et cetera who were 
listed as having supported this. Some of them I knew personally. 
And first of all, they first questioned “the what?” They had never 
heard of it before. No one in any place in Arkansas, any elected 
government official whose name was on this, had ever even heard 
of it before. 

In my documentation I have three examples of written state- 
ments of these gentlemen who verified both by saying so in writing 
that they had never heard of it and had they known of it, they 
would have opposed the program. But the feasibility study is some- 
thing that anyone who is investigating this matter should thor- 
oughly study because it is full of one discrepancy after another. 
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Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you. Ms. Emerson. 

Ms. Emerson. Chairman Chenoweth, I might add that I am real- 
ly rather shocked at this, but it only goes to show the lengths to 
which people will stretch the truth perhaps. I noticed here a letter 
from my late husband Bill to Jerome Smith of Norwood, Missouri, 
in which he states that, quote, “I continue to have concerns about 
the implication that these so-called biospheres could have on pri- 
vate property rights and I am against control of our country’s 
crown jewels by international agencies.” 

Yet it is shocking that in the feasibility study, it does in fact say 
that, quote, “His office would not be an initiator but if the county 
commissioners support the cooperative. Congressman Emerson will 
support it,” after he just said quite the opposite in a letter. So I 
think that goes — shows you the lengths to which the proponents of 
the Man and the Biosphere Reserves would go. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. We have come a long ways from the truthful- 
ness of George Washington, have we not? 

Ms. Emerson. We have. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Well, I want to thank this panel very, very 
much for your very valuable and insightful testimony. 

We do have more questions for you and we will be submitting 
those questions to you in writing. 

So now I will excuse this panel and will call to the witness table 
John Powell from Rolla, Missouri; Richard Yancey, Black, Missouri; 
Mary Denham, Take Back Arkansas and Erank Meyers, People for 
the USA, Potosi, Missouri. 

[Pause.] 

Mrs. Chenoweth. The meeting will come to order, please. I won- 
der if the panelists would please stand and raise your right arms 
to the square. 

[Witnesses sworn.] 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you. The Chair now is pleased to recog- 
nize John Powell for his testimony. 

STATEMENT OF JOHN POWELL, FRANK B. POWELL LUMBER 
COMPANY, ROLLA, MISSOURI 

Mr. Powell. Thank you very much. Madam Chairman and mem- 
bers of the Committee. My name is John Powell and I live right 
here in Rolla, Missouri. In fact, my house is only about three or 
four blocks from here, so I had a hard trip. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. Powell. I am a lumberman and a tree farmer and have 
owned and managed forest lands for a half century. Our holdings 
are located about 50 miles south of here and comprise roughly 
17,000 acres. 

We have been following best management practices since we 
began buying timber land in 1949. We believe in the wise use of — 
and let me emphasize that word use — the wise use of our resources 
and that they are direly needed to satisfy the needs of our nation. 

I am 100 percent in favor of H.R. 883. Ladies, we are burdened 
with way too much restriction and regulation now throughout our 
nation without additional interference from the United Nations or 
the Executive Branch of our government. 
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A good steward of the land believes in the wise use of the earth 
and its resources, but not abuse. Education is the only good answer 
to correcting land abuse, and if this is not successful then any reg- 
ulation needs to be kept at the lowest possible local level. We defi- 
nitely do not need or want regulations from the United Nations. 
Members of the Committee, it is bad enough having to put up with 
regulations from our Federal and state governments. 

I fortunately will admit that so far I have not been bothered with 
environmental restrictions but I can certainly see it coming. Take 
the Federal Government. 

The environmental movement, the media and some of the politi- 
cians have virtually shut down our nation’s number one provider 
of wood fiber — of course, that is the U.S. Forest Service. Their an- 
nual harvest has been reduced from over 15 billion board feet to 
less than three billion board feet annually. 

On the state level, many have or are considering restrictions of 
harvesting timber on state-owned land. Some of these are Min- 
nesota, Michigan, Wisconsin, Oregon and Washington. 

Next, it will be the private landowner restrictions. These are al- 
ready in place in California, Maine, Connecticut, Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Idaho, Massachusetts, New Mexico and Alaska. 

Now the main point I want to make here this morning is that 
we now have our hands full of our own government regulations, so 
please spare us from the burden of possible international regula- 
tions and restrictions. 

I did not give any other background information, but if you have 
any questions, I will be happy to answer them, but I did want to 
bring out that point. We have had it with regulations and we do 
not need the whole world telling us what to do. 

Thank you very much. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you very much, Mr. Powell. The Chair 
now recognizes Richard Yancey. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Powell follows:] 

Statement of John Powell, Rolla, Missouri 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee, my name is John Powell and I live 
in Rolla, MO. I’m a lumberman and tree farmer and have owned and managed for- 
est lands for a half century. Our holdings are located about fifty miles south of here 
and are comprised of roughly 17,000 acres. 

We have been following best management practices since we began buying timber 
land in 1949. We believe in the wise use of our resources and that they are needed 
to satisfy the needs of our nation. 

I am 100 percent in favor of H.R. 883 — “The American Land Sovereignty Protec- 
tion Act.” We are being burdened with way too much restriction and regulation now, 
throughout our nation, without this additional interference from the United Nations 
and the Executive Branch of our Government. 

A good steward of the land believes in the wise use of the earth and its resources 
but not abuse. Education is the only good answer to correcting land abuse and if 
this is not successful then any regulation needs to be kept at the lowest possible 
local level. We definitely do not need or want regulation from the United Nations — 
its bad enough having to put up with regulations from the Federal and State gov- 
ernments. 

I, fortunately, will admit that so far I have not been bothered with environmental 
restrictions but I can see it coming. 

l.The environmental movement, the media and some of the politicians have 
virtually shut down our nations number one provider of wood fiber, the U.S. 
Forest Service. Their annual harvest has been reduced from over 15 billion 
board feet to less than 3 billion board feet. 
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2.Many states have or are considering restrictions of harvesting timber on 
state owned lands. Some are Minnesota, Michigan, Wisconsin, Oregon and 
Washington. 

S.Next will be private land owner restrictions. These are already in place in 
California, Maine, Connecticut, Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Massachusetts, 
New Mexico and Alaska. 

We have our hands full now battling our own government so please spare us from 
the burden of possible international regulations and restrictions. 


STATEMENT OF RICHARD J. YANCEY, PRESIDENT, VIBURNUM 
CHAPTER, PEOPLE FOR THE USA, BLACK, MISSOURI 

Mr. Yancey. Good morning. 

As a witness before this Committee, I would first like to express 
my thanks to the members for the opportunity to address you 
today. My name is Richard Yancey and I am speaking on behalf 
of The People for the USA in support of this legislation. We believe 
that passage of this legislation is a critical step in the restoration 
of the Constitutional authority of Congress to address important 
land management issues on Federal lands. 

With over a decade of experience as mine geologist, I have had 
many opportunities to deal with land resource issues and I am very 
concerned at these designations. In fact, most of the designations 
in the United States have originated with environmental organiza- 
tions like the Sierra Club, The Nature Conservancy. And the Na- 
tional Park Service has been often a willing partner in imple- 
menting the designation process. 

Clearly, there is a keen interest on the part of many environ- 
mental organizations — I am a little nervous, this is the first time 
I have ever done this — 

Mrs. Chenoweth. You are doing good. 

Mr. Yancey. Let me back up here. Clearly, there is a keen inter- 
est on the part of many environmental organizations to see the des- 
ignation of many more Biosphere Reserves and World Heritage 
Sites in the U.S. Other witnesses testifying in previous hearings to 
this Committee in support of this legislation have already com- 
mented on the links that these designations have to the Wildlands 
Project, the Convention on Biological Diversity and the Global Bio- 
diversity Assessment. Clearly, the Wildlands Project controversial 
goal of converting 50 percent or more of the U.S. land area to nat- 
ural habitats with very limited human use would be viewed as 
rather extreme by most Americans. But we are participating in two 
major U.N. programs, which currently have no Congressional over- 
sight and are very supportive of this extremism and appear to be 
implementing it. 

Considering my background, I would like to explain to the Com- 
mittee members why the people of Missouri, specifically those who 
are directly dependent on the mining industry for their income, 
need the protection that the American Land Sovereignty Protect 
Act would provide. In Missouri, mining has an annual value of over 
$5 billion and provides direct employment to more than 8,000 peo- 
ple, employing thousands of others indirectly. Missouri is the na- 
tion’s foremost producer of lead and a significant producer of zinc 
and copper. All of these metals are of significant strategic impor- 
tance to the United States. 
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The lead deposits of southeast Missouri lie in a rather unique 
geologic setting. In fact, southeast Missouri contains the largest 
known concentration of lead in the earth’s crust. But this does not 
mean that these deposits are widespread or easy to find. Discovery 
of even one deposit often takes years of exploration and a very seri- 
ous amount of capital investment. 

A basic understanding of the geology and development require- 
ments of these deposits is critical if one is to analyze the needs of 
Missouri’s metals mining industry. Often I am asked why we just 
could not locate our mines in less environmentally sensitive areas, 
although nobody in the environmental organizations seem to know 
where such a place might be. The answer is simple — mines are lo- 
cated where the ore deposits are located, not where we would like 
for them to be, which would be on my land, if I had a choice. 

[Laughter.] 

In the case of southern Missouri, the most prospective area for 
new discoveries cuts a swath directly across the region recently 
proposed for the Ozark Man and the Biosphere. And I have got a 
map that I have included with my written testimony. 

If the Ozark Man and Biosphere were to become reality, it would 
be not hard to imagine its impact on Missouri’s lead mines, not to 
mention the other natural resource based industries. Exploration 
for mineral resources is not an activity compatible with Biosphere 
core area management regimens. Drilling for mineral resources 
might be allowed in buffer zones, but what would be the point since 
new mines will not be allowed. A good example is the halting of 
the new World Mine Project near Yellowstone World Heritage Site, 
which is stark evidence of how the U.N. views mining. Although it 
is not likely, there may even be pressure for closure of current 
mine operations since these sort of activities do not fit in the social 
engineering mind set of sustainable development called for in these 
programs. Regardless, without discovery of new resources, lead 
mining in Missouri will come to a screeching halt in a few years. 

Now the common thread of all these efforts is the removal of 
large portions of public and private lands from multiple-use meth- 
ods of land management without substantial input from the people 
affected or their elected officials. And in place of this common-sense 
conservation-minded process of resource management, these pro- 
grams wish to implement a sustainable development economy that 
is yet to be clearly defined as to how it will work. However, this 
is irrelevant to the environmental extremists who have conceived 
of radical programs like the Wildlands Project, which put nature 
above man in every case. The real tragedy of such radical schemes 
is that they ignore the successes of other more reasonable ap- 
proaches and needlessly destroy the economic, social and environ- 
mental progress accomplished by the efforts of thousands of respon- 
sible land managers and millions of American citizens, as Bobby 
was speaking about earlier. 

Furthermore, subjugating U.S. laws to U.N. regulations through 
an international agreement that does not have the will and support 
of the people of this country or the oversight of Congress, I feel 
strains the limits of the Constitution. This is especially true when 
sections of an international agreement are being implemented 
without ratification, as is in the case of the Convention on Biologi- 
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cal Diversity. This presents a threat to the sovereignty of the 
United States. And I will say that again, I really feel this presents 
a threat to the sovereignty of the United States. There is a definite 
lack of accountahility on the part of the Man and the Biosphere 
and World Heritage Site programs and the international bureauc- 
racies that have sprung from these UNESCO projects. Without pas- 
sage of legislation like the American Land Sovereignty Protection 
Act, these problems will not only continue, but will propagate 
across the IJ.S. as more citizens of rural communities find their 
means of income regulated out of existence by radical environ- 
mental management schemes. I encourage the members of the 
House Resources Committee to make the House of Representatives 
at large aware of the seriousness of this situation and turn this leg- 
islation into law as soon as possible. 

Now I added a little postscript here after reading the Sierra 
Club’s little letter that they sent out. You know, I just have to say 
the lack of witnesses by the environmental organizations dem- 
onstrates their desire to circumvent even the most fundamental as- 
pects of the democratic process here. You know, the Sierra Club’s 
program director, Ken Midkififs excuse for not coming here today, 
that he has been threatened by People for the USA, which I rep- 
resent, and other groups, is just pure political hype. 

Thank you. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you, Mr. Yancey. The Chair recognizes 
Mary Denham for testimony. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Yancey follows:] 

Statement of Richard J. Yancey, President, Viburnum Chapte, People for 

THE USA! 


Introduction 

As a witness before this Committee, I would first like to express my thanks to 
the members, especially Representatives Don Young and JoAnn Emerson, for the 
opportunity to address you today. My name is Richard Yancey and I am speaking 
on behalf of The People for the USA! in support of The American Land Sovereignty 
Act, H.R. 883. We believe that passage of this legislation is a critical step in the 
restoration of the Constitutional authority of Congress to address important land 
management issues on Federal lands. 

With over a decade of experience as a mine geologist, I have had many opportuni- 
ties to deal with land resource issues and I am very concerned about the United 
Nations Man and the Biosphere and World Heritage Site designations. There are 
already 67 such designations, 47 Biosphere Reserves and 20 World Heritage Sites, 
in the United States. Designation of a site under either program does not require 
input from Congress or the people living in the region. In fact, most designations 
in the United States originated with environmental organizations like the Sierra 
Club or the Nature Conservancy, although the National Park Service has often been 
a willing partner in implementing the designation process. 

Program Descriptions 

Briefly, I will describe the most essential aspects of both programs, since other 
witnesses have already done a very good job la 3 dng out the details. The Biosphere 
Reserve model consists of three areas: a core area, a buffer zone and a transition 
area. While the World Heritage Sites are generally not set up under the same 
model, recent events near the Yellowstone World Heritage Site make it clear that 
similar guidelines are being followed. 

Man and the Biosphere models focus on the core area, which consists of minimally 
disturbed ecosystems and only activities that do not adversely affect natural proc- 
esses and wildlife are allowed. Often core areas are centered on a National Park 
or Wildlife Refuge, but may extend beyond public lands to include private prop- 
erties. The Federal or state lands would be very carefully managed and the private 
lands would be heavily regulated to fit the biosphere guidelines. Certainly, most 
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multiple-use activities, including mining, ranching, timbering and farming, would 
not be allowed in core areas. 

Surrounding core areas are buffer zones, where activities and natural resources 
are managed to help protect the core areas. Multiple-use activities are specifically 
allowed in buffer zones under the Man and the Biosphere model, but in practice, 
have been not been permitted to take place in any substantial manner. Once again, 
we can look to the Yellowstone World Heritage Site, where Crown Butte Mining’s 
development of the New World Mine was halted, despite the fact that there was a 
mountain range between the World Heritage Site boundary and the proposed mine. 
Especially onerous in this affair was how the Greater Yellowstone Coalition, a group 
of 13 environmental organizations, manipulated the World Heritage Committee into 
declaring the site as “World Heritage Site in danger.” This introduced a perception 
of impending disaster to the issue. This perception was patently false but, neverthe- 
less, the Clinton Administration blocked the development of this project at a very 
high cost to U.S. taxpayers. 

The outermost layer of a Biosphere Reserve is a transition area, which is a “dy- 
namic zone of cooperation in which conservation knowledge and management skills 
are applied.” While economic development in transition areas is more acceptable 
than in buffer zones, it is still highly regulated and subject to management by 
United Nations officials. The three layers or ones often encompass millions of acres 
of public and private land. 

Clearly, there is keen interest on the part of many environmental organizations 
to see the designation of many more Biosphere Reserves and World Heritage Sites 
in the U.S. Other witnesses testifying to this Committee in support of H.R. 883 have 
already commented on the links the Man and the Biosphere and World Heritage 
Site programs have to the Wildlands Project, the Convention on Biological Diversity 
and the Global Biodiversity Assessment.Clearly, the Wildlands Project controversial 
goal of converting 50 percent or more of the U.S. land area to natural habitats with 
very limited human use would be viewed as rather extreme by most Americans. Yet 
we are participating in two major U.N. programs, which currently have no Congres- 
sional oversight, that are very supportive of this extremism and appear to be imple- 
menting it. 

Impacts to Missouri Communities 

So how do the Man and the Biosphere and World Heritage Site programs affect 
Missourians? There was a recent attempt to designate a Biosphere Reserve here in 
southern Missouri. The consequences of such a designation would reach deep into 
the economic and social soul of many rural communities here in the Ozarks. This 
region is heavily dependent on natural resource based industries such as mining, 
timbering and agriculture. These industries have deep roots, with documented evi- 
dence of the French mining lead at Mine LaMotte as early as 1721. Missouri has 
been a major producer of timber for nearly two hundred years and has had a strong 
agricultural history and is currently the second in beef production in the United 
States. All these activities will be adversely affected by Man and the Biosphere or 
World Heritage Site designation. 

Considering my background, I would like to explain to the Committee members 
why the people of Missouri, specifically those who are directly dependent on the 
mining industry for their income, need the protection that the American Land Sov- 
ereignty Protection Act would provide. Mining has an annual value to Missouri of 
over five billion dollars and provides direct employment for more than eight thou- 
sand people and employing thousands of others indirectly. Besides being a major 
producer of crushed stone, gravel and lime, Missouri is also the nation’s foremost 
producer of lead and a significant producer of zinc and copper. All of these metals 
are of strategic importance to the United States. It is the lead/zinc/copper mines and 
exploration for new deposits that are at highest risk. 

The lead deposits of southeast Missouri lie in a rather unique geologic setting. In 
the first place, most deposits of this type tend to be zinc dominated, whereas these 
are lead dominated, with significant amounts of zinc, copper, silver and cobalt. Fur- 
thermore, the size and number of the deposits also sets them apart from other simi- 
lar deposits found elsewhere in the world. In fact, southeast Missouri contains the 
largest known concentration of lead in the earth’s crust. But this does not mean 
that these deposits are widespread or easy to locate. Your typical deposit tends to 
be several thousand feet in length, only a few hundred feet wide and is found only 
in a specific geologic setting in the Bonneterre Formation. To complicate matters, 
there is no geophysical method that has been successful in detecting these type of 
deposits, so drilling and a good understanding of the local geology are the geologist’s 
main exploration tools. Discovery of even one deposit often takes years of explo- 
ration and a very serious amount of capital investment. 
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Development of a mining property requires extensive study. Before any actual de- 
velopment can take place ore reserve analysis, mine planning, modeling and finan- 
cial analysis must be completed. In addition, detailed Environmental Impact Studies 
must be conducted and a myriad of permits applied for, all under the scrutiny of 
a variety of Federal, state and local regulatory agencies and the public. Then comes 
the actual construction of facilities and mine development. The multifaceted aspect 
of such an undertaking requires large infusions of capital funding and a lot of time. 
Generally, most mines take anywhere from ten to twenty years of work before the 
first ton of ore is processed. 

A basic understanding of the geology and development requirements of these de- 
posits is critical if one is to analyze the needs of Missouri’s metals mining industry. 
Often, I am asked why we just couldn’t locate our mines in a less environmentally 
sensitive area (although none of the environmental organizations knows where such 
a place would be). The answer is simple — mines are developed where the ore depos- 
its are located, not where we would like for them to be. In the case of southern Mis- 
souri, the most prospective area for new discoveries cuts a swath directly across the 
region recently proposed for the Ozark Man and the Biosphere Reserve. Depending 
on how the boundaries would be drawn for the Biosphere Reserve, current oper- 
ations would likely fall in the buffer zone. Note the map included with this testi- 
mony delineating Federal lands, major rivers, the proposed Biosphere boundaries 
and the area of highest exploration potential for this region of southern Missouri. 
It is also important to note that not shown on the map are thousands of acres of 
state land in this area, as well as significant private holdings (i.e. the Nature Con- 
servancy) which already exclude exploration. 

If the Ozark Man and the Biosphere were to become reality, it would not be hard 
to imagine its impact on Missouri’s lead mines, not to mention other natural re- 
source based industries. Exploration for mineral resources would not be an activity 
compatible with Biosphere core area management regimens. Drilling for mineral re- 
sources might be allowed in buffer zones, but what would be the point, since new 
mines will not be allowed. The aforementioned New World Mine project is stark evi- 
dence of how the U.N. views mining. Although it is not likely, there may even be 
pressure for closure of current mine operations, since these sort of activities will not 
fit into the social engineering mind set of “sustainable development” called for in 
the Man and the Biosphere and World Heritage Site programs. Regardless, without 
the discovery of new resources, lead mining in Missouri will come to a screeching 
halt in a few years. One or two mines could last as long as fifteen years on their 
current reserve base, but that would be unlikely, considering the higher costs of 
doing business with ever more stricter environmental regulations found in Bio- 
sphere Reserve areas. 

Efforts at Ozark Man and the Biosphere Designation 

So how likely is it that this area could be designated a U.N. Biosphere Reserve? 
The answer to that question is obvious if one looks at recent events. 

First, the area in question, encompassing the watersheds of the Current and Elev- 
en Point Rivers, has been chosen as a Bioreserve by the Nature Conservancy, which 
helped pave the way for the initial attempt at designation of the U.N. Ozark Man 
and the Biosphere. This is an area 120 miles long by 50 miles wide at its widest 
point, containing more than 2.3 million acres of land. At present, less than 500,000 
acres of this area are publicly held properties. 

Second, the effort of the Missouri Department of Conservation to implement Co- 
ordinated Resource Management included provisions to support the Man and the 
Biosphere efforts in Missouri in its initial draft. Coordinated Resource Management 
was an attempt to further integrate management of both public and private lands 
by state and Federal agencies, along with non-governmental organizations. Al- 
though there were some commendable aspects to Coordinated Resource Manage- 
ment, several provisions, including the Man and the Biosphere support issue, 
caused enough public outcry to force the Department of Conservation to scrap the 
program. 

Third, efforts by mining companies to acquire prospecting permits to explore for 
mineral deposits in the Mark Twain National Forest in the region have been 
blocked by the Clinton Administration. Two Environmental Assessments and an En- 
vironmental Impact Study have been conducted, finding no reason to disallow explo- 
ration. The Forest Service, after years of delays, was poised to issue permits. How- 
ever, the Bureau of Land Management, which manages mineral resources on Fed- 
eral lands, would not allow the permits to be issued. After months of discussions 
with the BLM and Bruce Babbitt of the Interior Department, the permit applica- 
tions were withdrawn by the Doe Run Company, a major mining company with 
mines in the region. It had become obvious that the Interior Department was re- 
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quiring the company to forfeit its legal rights to any new discoveries if exploration 
permits were to be issued. This raises serious questions of legality of the Interior 
Department’s position and tactics, since the laws and regulations regarding issuance 
of prospecting permits contains no provision for exclusions of this sort. 

Fourth, Missouri’s Attorney General, Jay Nixon, has requested Bruce Babbitt and 
the Interior Department to withdraw from consideration for prospecting permits 
more than four hundred thousand acres of Federal lands in the watersheds of the 
Current and the Eleven Point Rivers. This request has questionable legal ramifica- 
tions, but serves to illustrate a point, considering that it asks for the withdrawal 
of lands that closely match those proposed for the Ozark Man and the Biosphere 
Reserve. As a side note, a similar withdrawal was recently announced for portions 
of the Lewis and Clark National Forest in Montana. The withdrawal is open for 
comment by the public, but it appears that there is at least some coordination of 
efforts to bring about major changes in how Federal lands are managed which cir- 
cumvent Congressional oversight and participation. 

Conclusions 

The common thread of all these efforts is the removal of large portions of public 
and private lands from multiple-use methods of land management, without substan- 
tial input from the people affected or their elected representatives. In place of this 
common-sense, conservation-minded process of resource management, the Man and 
the Biosphere and World Heritage Site programs wish to implement a “sustainable 
development” economy that is yet to be clearly defined as to how it will work. How- 
ever, this is irrelevant to the environmental extremists who have conceived of rad- 
ical programs such as the Wildlands Project, which puts nature above man in every 
case. The real tragedy of such radical schemes is that they ignore the successes of 
other, more reasonable approaches and needlessly destroy the economic, social and 
environmental progress accomplished by the efforts of thousands of responsible land 
managers and millions of American citizens. 

Furthermore, subjugating U.S. laws to U.N. regulations through an international 
agreement that does not have willing support of the people of this country or the 
oversight of the Congress strains the limits of the Constitution. This is especially 
true when sections of an international agreement are being implemented without 
ratification, as is in the case of the Convention on Biological Diversity. This presents 
a threat to the sovereignty of the United States. There is a definite lack of account- 
ability on the part of the Man and the Biosphere and World Heritage Site programs 
and the international bureaucracies that have sprung from these UNESCO projects. 
Without passage of legislation like the American Lands Sovereignty Protection Act, 
these problems will not only continue, but will propagate across the U.S. as more 
citizens of rural communities find their means of income regulated out of existence 
by radical environmental management schemes. I encourage the members of the 
House Resources Committee to make the House of Representatives at large aware 
of the seriousness of this situation and turn this legislation into law as soon as pos- 
sible. 
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STATEMENT OF MARY DENHAM, DIRECTOR AND STATE COOR- 
DINATOR, T AK E BACK ARKANSAS, FAYETTEVILLE, ARKAN- 
SAS 

Ms. Denham. Thank you, Madam Chairman and members of the 
Resource Committee. Thank you for coming and the privilege and 
honor of speaking here today for myself and members of Take Back 
Arkansas, a property rights organization. 

Let me say at the outset that we support the American Land 
Sovereignty Protection Act, H.R. 883, sponsored by U.S. Represent- 
ative Don Young and co-sponsored by 162 U.S. Representatives, 
three of them being from Arkansas. We were almost designated as 
a UNESCO Ozark Highlands Man and Biosphere (OHMAB) in 
most of Missouri and much of Arkansas September 1, 1996. 

Before Connie Burks and I had met or talked, we were working 
on individual tracks with the MAB information we each had at the 
time. When we tried to contact elected officials in Washington and 
Arkansas, we were stonewalled by cadres of aides who tuned us out 
and turned us off as black helicopter, blue helmeted conspirators. 
This was a common ridicule by proponents of the MAB against op- 
ponents of these designations. In other words, when you cannot de- 
fend the message, attack the messenger. 

When Connie’s MAB documentation became public, there was a 
desperate flurry of activity to inform others. Quickly a grassroots 
swell against the MAB by informed people across the state and 
most especially those in northern Arkansas demanded answers to 
questions. We wanted reassurance that official action would be 
taken to stop the designation before the September 1 deadline. 

We were able to get the information to then U.S. Representative 
Tim Hutchinson, who wrote Roger Soles, Director of the State De- 
partment of the U.S. Man and Biosphere offices and asked that the 
Ozark Highlands Man and Biosphere not be designated. 

I found it all the more unbelievable when I actually read the 
MAB documents. There was not one elected person or legislative 
body, only Federal and state bureaucracies and non-governmental 
organizations. In fact, a couple of the whereas clauses stated: 

“Whereas the parties to this agreement are empowered by var- 
ious state and Federal codes and statutes to enter into this agree- 
ment,” and “Whereas the Economy Act of 1932, as amended, pro- 
vides for Federal agencies to enter into agreement establishing mu- 
tual policies, objectives, and cooperative relationships,” I certainly 
did not know they were so established. 

How can private property owners be protected from these same 
aggressors? Yellowstone is just one example of foreign aggression 
on our American land. The U.N. World Heritage Committee was 
called in by environmental advocacy groups to settle a domestic 
dispute as to the need for more privately owned land for a buffer 
zone to protect the Yellowstone World Heritage Site and Yellow- 
stone MAB Site from a gold mine. The environmental impact study 
for the mine had not been completed. This was private property. 
Where then was the Congress and where will they be for the next 
such aggression? 

Can’t one just imagine how much havoc, abuse and aggression an 
Ozark Man and the Biosphere of 35,250,000 acres, 55,000 square 
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miles, would wreak on the citizens and their private property in 
the Ozarks in Missouri, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Kansas and Illinois? 

The OHMAB is alive and well in Arkansas and Missouri, with 
the bureaucracies implementing and completing their individual 
preplanned parts just waiting for the day when the Biodiversity 
Treaty is ratified and all will be in place. These agencies have not 
missed a heartbeat in the performance of their parts in the MAB. 
They may or may not have missed the money they were expecting 
to get out of it, but their will to push it through, hell or high water 
is going strong. According to these workers, now they are just com- 
plying with environmental laws and codes passed by Congress and 
the states. 

By Forest Service ecosystem assessment and planning, the re- 
gional OHMAB has now been extended to include the Quachitas, 
the Mississippi River is to be joined by Land-Between-the-Lakes 
and on to the Southern Appalachian MAB. 

Further insight into this equation of denials is found in a docu- 
ment of particular significance through Mike Dombeck, Forest 
Service Chief, quote, regarding the U.S. Man and Biosphere Pro- 
gram, the summary states, quote, “The survival of the U.S. MAB 
program is threatened. Benefits to the U.S. and the USDA Forest 
Service are significant. Loss of authority to participate in the U.S. 
MAB program or loss of our MAB sites, would significantly deter 
progress in achieving the goals of the President and that of the 
Santiago Agreement.” I have other documentation about the 
Santiago Agreement and their participation. 

In an article by Bruce Yandle titled “Land Rights: Why do they 
matter?”, he writes on the Magna Carta, the great charter “was a 
watershed event in the struggle of ordinary people to protect their 
natural rights against encroachments by government. 

“The reason seems clear. People do not have rights because the 
state allows them — the lesson seems clear,” I am sorry. “The na- 
tion/state exists because people have rights. In many ways, today’s 
property rights advocates are calling for a modern Magna Carta. 
Once again, ordinary people are seeking to restrain and contain 
government. But instead of having to settle differences with picks, 
swords and arrows, the parties in the struggle now turn to courts 
and legislative bodies. Their struggles help us to see how strong is 
the motivation for freedom.” 

Therefore, I believe that this bill comes at a pivotal point in 
American history. Like the Magna Carta, depending upon its pas- 
sage rests the future of the United States of America as founded 
by our Fathers. 

If the Congress cannot and will not act to protect private prop- 
erty from regulatory aggression from within, then how can Ameri- 
cans be protected from regulatory aggression by the Committee of 
the World Heritage Commission and committees of other U.N. des- 
ignations? 

There should never be a question about the passage of H.R. 883 
because of the oath of office each member swears to and serves 
under. Thomas Jefferson said, “The whole of government consists 
in the art of being honest.” The question is laid squarely on the 
votes of the Congress on H.R. 883 as to whether America will be 
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a state under U.N. dominion or if it will be the United States of 
America, a republic and one nation under God. 

Thank you. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you, Ms. Denham. The Chair recog- 
nizes Frank Meyers for his testimony. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Denham follows:] 

Statement of Mary Denham, Director and State Coordinator, Take Back 
Arkansas, Inc., Fayetteville, Arkansas 

Representative Helen Chenoweth and Representative JoAnn Emerson, and mem- 
bers of the House Resource Committee Staff, welcome to the Ozarks. I thank you 
for the privilege and honor of speaking here today for myself and members of Take 
Back Arkansas. 

Let me say at the outset that we support The American Land Sovereignty Act, 
H.R. 883 sponsored by U.S. Representative Don Young and cosponsored by 162 U.S. 
Representatives, three of them being from Arkansas. We were almost designated a 
U.N. Ozark Highlands Man and The Biosphere (OHMAB) in most of Missouri and 
much of Arkansas. 

An onerous environmental, land stealing, city ordinance was passed in June of 
1994. It was the catalyst for the organization of Take Back Arkansas, Inc, (TBA). 
TBA was incorporated in May of 1995 as a non-profit, non-partisan non-tax exempt 
civic organization, for the express purpose of educating ourselves and others about 
our unalienable rights in property, the abuses of those rights, the legal protections 
of those rights and to learn how we as citizens could be more vigilant in protecting 
those rights. We started by thinking local, but before the end of the year, we real- 
ized some of these problems were global in scope. 

This testimony is about my personal journey into property rights questions and 
answers. As state coordinator for Take Back Arkansas I felt a duty to become as 
informed as possible. Being a real estate broker, I began my research with real es- 
tate law books I had on hand at the time. My husband is an Architect and a Pro- 
fessor of Architecture. We are tied to the land through our professions, no less than 
those directly impacted by natural resource decisions. All of our nation’s wealth 
comes from our good earth. 

As history is a good teacher, in my search for answers, I looked to the past and 
gained from others, their wealth of wisdom. I believe the quotes from the past cen- 
tury used herein deal with property and the law and are therefore pertinent to The 
American Land Sovereignty Act and the question as to who shall write the laws and 
who shall control the property. We’re not even losing our land to another country, 
we would fight for that, we’re just losing it to the world. What does that mean? 

“The great and chief end of man’s uniting into commonwealth and putting them- 
selves under government, is the preservation of their property” John Locke. 

Frederic Bastiat 1801-1850 was a French economist, statesman and author. In his 
book THE LAW he writes. Life, liberty, and property do not exist because men have 
made laws. On the contrary, it was the fact that life, liberty, and property existed 
beforehand that caused men to make laws in the first place. What, then, is law? It 
is the collective organization of the individual right to lawful defense. Each of us has 
a natural right from God to defend his person, his liberty, and his property. These 
are the three basic requirements of life, and the preservation of any one of them is 
completely dependent upon the preservation of the other two. 

In an article by Bruce Yandle titled “Land Rights: Why do They Matter” he 
writes. My studies led me to the great 17th-century English jurist Sir Edward Coke. 
His explanation of the Magna Carta left little doubt in my mind that the Great Char- 
ter, as he termed it, was a watershed event in the struggle of ordinary people to pro- 
tect their natural rights against encroachments by government. There in the Magna 
Carta one finds words that sound very much like the takings clause of the Fifth 
Amendment: 

“No freeman shall be deprived of his free tenement or liberties or fee custom but 
by lawful judgment of his peers and by the law of the land” 

At the time of the Magna Carta, “the law of the land” referred to common law, 
not to laws written by a legislative body or king. Customary law, developed infor- 
mally and rooted in community norms, was seen as the only logical way to protect 
property rights that had evolved over the centuries. Rights to land emerged from com- 
munity and were transmitted to the nation ! state. The lesson seems clear People do 
not have rights because the state allows them. The nation ! state exists because people 
have rights. In many ways, today’s property rights advocates are calling for a mod- 
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ern Magna Carta. Once again, ordinary people are seeking to restrain and contain 
government. But instead of having to settle differences with picks, swords and ar- 
rows, the parties in the struggle now turn to courts and legislative bodies. Their 
struggles help us to see how strong is the motivation for freedom. 

Therefore I believe this bill comes at a pivotal point in American history. Like the 
Magna Carta, depending on its passage rests the future of the United State of 
America as founded by our Fathers. In the middle of my search I ran smack-dab, 
face to face, into a UNESCO MAB in my two home states of Missouri and Arkansas. 

If the Congress can not, or will not, act to protect American land from regulatory 
aggression from within the United States then how can American land be protected 
from regulatory aggression by the Committee of the World Heritage Commission 
and committees of other U.N. designations? How then can private property owners 
be protected from these same aggressors? Yellowstone is just one example of foreign 
aggression on our American land. The U.N. World Heritage Committee was called 
in by environmental advocacy groups to settle a domestic dispute as to the need for 
more privately owned land for a buffer zone to “protect” the Yellowstone World Her- 
itage site and Yellowstone U.N. Man and the Biosphere (MAB) site from a gold 
mine. The environmental impact study for the mine had not been completed. 

The coal in Utah is another example of this mentality. This was private property. 
Where was the Congress and where will they be on the next such aggression? This 
is domestic and foreign aggression on American soil. A U.S. MAB project is a pro- 
gram initiated by, run by, and for bureaucrats and NGO’s and God help anyone who 
gets in their wajr, they will ridicule, slander and try to destroy that person. 

Proponents of these designations blame their opponents for not understanding the 
beneficial, benign and benevolent attributes of these designations. One can’t even 
understand their eco-speak. If they want to be better understood a dictionary of 
their newly coined words would help. Of course, according to the Feasibility Study, 
us Arkies ’ain’t supposed to know nothing. We would certainly be too ignorant to 
understand their other worldview. 

More importantly, there is a different value system, which is taught in schools 
and churches and does need to be understood. In high schools and colleges a biocen- 
tric textbook is being used to teach Conservation Biology. In the textbook, CON- 
SERVATION BIOLOGY are just two phrases which give insight into their world 
view: Alternative means of regulation have been proposed, and it is clear that we 
should explore all avenues to a better system. However, most that have been proposed 
to date are significantly flawed. For example, to assume that voluntary compliance 
for the common good will preserve systems is at best naive, given the fact, as already 
noted, that regulation became necessary in the absence of voluntary compliance. 
Similarly, while so-called market based approaches may have some applicability, the 
market, by failing to deal adequately withboth equity and ecology, starts as a flawed 
instrument . . . Theological schools are training seminarians about the interface be- 
tween religion and the environment. These efforts are all part of an interfaith pro- 
gram instituted late in 1993 that will underline the injunction to revere God’s cre- 
ation and to protect it (Joint Appeal 1992) because changes in the underlying value 
systems of human societies are critical to achieving conservation goals, religious val- 
ues and teaching can play a vital role in creating a human relationship with the 
earth. However, those teachings must move beyond self-salvation for an afterlife to 
incorporate planetary salvation now. 

I believe that we understand these designations better than the proponents do, 
we know they are wrong! Just for the sake of argument though, if this MAB pro- 
gram is so beneficial, benign and benevolent why did the OHMAB Steering Com- 
mittee keep their scheming and planning under wraps for over seven years and why 
did they deny it so vehemently even after it was exposed. When one reads an AP 
story ajjout 400 “indigenous peasant squatters” in a Guatemalan MAB site taking 
29 U.N. enforcers hostage, who had gone in to roust out the squatters, it gives one 
pause to wonder as to who is the benefitee and just where is the benign benevo- 
lence. 

Can’t one just imagine how much havoc, abuse and aggression an Ozark Man and 
The Biosphere of 35,250,000 acres, 55,000 square miles, would wreck on the citizens 
and their private property in Missouri, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Kansas and Illinois? 
This OHMAB is designed to be joined later with the Land Between-the-Lakes des- 
ignation and eventually to the Southern Appalachian MAB. 

International U.N. Treaties, Agreements and Accords with accompan 3 dng Execu- 
tive Orders, Initiatives and Directives are feeding the U.S. and State agencies with 
power beyond their competence and sensibility, let alone the Constitutionality of 
their actions. 

These agreements exceed Constitutional Authority to make Treaties. Our state 
and national laws are contained within our legal boundaries. These U.N. designa- 
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tions cross legal state and national boundaries, therefore they violate jurisdictions 
of state and national laws. They violate the Supreme Law of the Land, the U.S. 
Constitution, but most especially in the areas of: 

• Congressional “Advice and Consent,” (USC III-2-2)) 

•Congressional Authority to “make rules for the Government and Regulations 
of the Land” (USC 1-8-13) 

• “Power of the Congress to dispose of and make all needful Rules and Regula- 
tions respecting the Territory or other Property belonging to the United States,” 
(USC iV-3-2) 

•Congressional Authority to exercise exclusive legislation in all cases whatso- 
ever. . . . And to exercise like Authority over all Places purchased by Consent 
of the Legislatures of the State in which the same shall be. . . (USC 1-8-17) 
•Destroys the clause [NJothing in this Constitution shall be so construed as to 
Prejudice any claims of the United States, or of any particular State; (USC IV- 
3-2) 

• Destroys the mandate of the clause, “the United States shall guarantee every 
State in this union a Republican Form of Government” (USC IV-4) 

• Violates prohibition of “No State shall enter into any Treaty, alliance, or Con- 
federation; . . . No state shall, without the Consent of Congress, enter into any 
Agreement or Compact with another State or with a Foreign Power (USC 1-10) 

• Violates “No State shall be formed or erected within the jurisdiction of any 
other State; nor any State be formed by the Junction of two or more States; or 
Parts of States, without the Consent of the Legislatures of the States, concerned 
as well as the Congress” (USC IV-3-1) 

Eliminates the 5th, 9TH AND lOTH Amendments from The Bill of Rights. 
When these are gone, can the balance of the Constitution be far behind? 

The First Amendment to the Constitution assures us “the right of free speech, of 
the people to peaceably assemble and to petition the Government for a redress of 
grievances.” Under the world’s greatest civil document. The Constitution of the 
United States, we are free to assemble here today, to speak freely to two elected 
U.S. Representatives, who care about our concerns. Let me say, I am personally 
most grateful to both. 

The Bill of Rights, the first ten amendments to that Constitution, gave the people 
and the States the assurance that the Powers of the Central government would be 
limited and would never infringe upon “the rights retained by the States and the 
people.” Quoting the Preamble “We the people of the United States, in order to form 
a more perfect union, establish justice, insure domestic tranquility, provide for the 
common defense, promote the general welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to 
ourselves and our posterity, do ordain and establish this Constitution for the United 
States of America.’’ We the people created the contract, it is of the people, by the 
people, and for the people of the United States. Our Constitutions, State and Fed- 
eral, are the legal roots which bind us together as a people, regardless of race, color, 
creed or gender. It is our guidepost, starting line, owner’s manual, and the legal 
mandates for our civil society. 

Justice Joseph Storey 1779-1845 was named by President James Madison to serve 
on the United States Supreme Court on which he served from 1812 to 1845. He stat- 
ed. “That government can scarcely deemed to be free, where the rights of property 
are left solely dependent upon the will of a legislative body without any restraint. 
The fundamental maxims of a free government seem to require the rights of per- 
sonal liberty and private property should be held sacred.” 

There is a civic responsibility for the people watch and restrain the government 
now, just as there was when Justice Storey spoke of the fundamentals of freedom. 
I firmly believe that if 60 percent of eligible voters know more about these Executive 
Orders, Initiatives, Directives and designations, without congressional action, there 
would be a quick voter term limit exercised at the next election. Term limits began 
this year in Arkansas, to bring forth a citizen legislature. The candidates know it 
was politically correct and expedient to be well informed on property rights. 

The Constitution may be a small document but it is contract made in good faith. 
We did not create a monarchy, dictatorship or an oligarchy but a Republican Form 
of Government, self governing through elected Representation to State and Federal 
Legislatures, to whom we granted sole lawmaking authority. This authority has 
been usurped by Administrative Executive Orders, Vice-presidential Initiatives, Ju- 
dicial Decisions and bureaucratic rules and regulations which have added to the 
“make law mixture,” outside of Constitutional law making authority, under the 
guise of “protecting the environment.” 

Now we have entered into an unprecedented era in American history with United 
Nations Treaties proceeding from no Constitutional Authority, supplanting Congres- 
sional authority to manage Federal lands, through World Heritage Sites, UNESCO 
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Biosphere Reserves, and Ramsar sites. These designations have more roots and 
branches than a banyan tree. 

Something else has gone awry. Under the clause “promote the general welfare” 
found only in the Preamble to the Constitution, which has no force of law, all sorts 
of Acts have passed as law, which I call defacto laws. They are clearly not passed 
under Authority of the Constitution but under the color of law. Over the past twen- 
ty-five years there have been numerous environmental laws passed by Congress, 
without the Congress writing the rules and regulations. What started as an honest 
concern for health and safety has turned into a burgeoning business with another 
agenda. The environment industry has now become a direct ten percent of our econ- 
omy. The direct and indirect added cost to government and private citizens is rel- 
atively higher as the growth in related rules and regulations by Federal and State 
bureaucracies has grown exponentially. 

My encounter with the Ozark Highlands Man and The Biosphere began in late 
1995 with an article in an National Wilderness Magazine, NWI RESOURCE. Time 
and space doesn’t permit me to name the hundreds of people I talked with, who 
shared time, information and publications with me. In early 1996 I had read a small 
warning in a paper from People of the West, now People of the USA announcing 
the plans for a MAB program in the southern half of Missouri and the northern 
third of Arkansas. The Missouri Department of Conservation was seeking comment 
on their Draft Plan, which included information on the OHMAB. 

In July of 1996, after Governor Huckabee took office and immediately started lob- 
b 3 dng for the l/8th cent “Conservation Teix” I contacted Jim Wilson, an aide of the 
Governor, whom I had considered a personal friend with my concerns about an 
OHMAB and his remark to me was, “Now Mary, don’t get like those people who 
got on the roof tops and look for the Lord to return on a certain day.” My reply 
to him was, “Now Jim, don’t talk to me about apples and oranges, I’m talking about 
Biospheres, of which, you obviously know nothing.” 

After another call or two Jim did ask me to send the materials I had, to the Gov- 
ernor and he would see that the matter was studied. The next week State Senator 
John Brown had hand delivered a packet of information to the Governor, from me, 
including Dr. Michael Coffman’s video “Biodiversity — The Key to Destroying Prop- 
erty Rights and the U.S. Constitution.” I later received a call from another aide, 
Chris Pyle, about mid August asking for another copy of the video and it was sent 
directly to the Governor by Susan Coffman. 

As chief executive officer of the state, I thought the Governor would want to be 
informed. At the same time. Game & Fish Director, Steve N. Wilson was telling the 
Governor that it was all “black helicopters and blue helmets.” Unbeknown to me 
Connie had already sent her documents to the Governor. I didn’t give up on my at- 
tempts to know that this was considered seriously, and as I learned later, neither 
did Connie. 

About August the 18th, after listening to a tape “The Rewilding of America,” I 
called the producer of the tape, Tex Marrs Ministry office in Texas, and asked if 
they could give me further information and documentation. The sole staffer there 
reluctantly gave me the name and phone number of Connie Burk. When we talked 
she told me of her information and concerns. 

Connie came to my Fayetteville office where I had arranged for her to be inter- 
viewed by Rusty Garrett and give him copies of her information. Rusty is a reporter 
with the Northwest Arkansas Times. The following Sunday Rusty’s Biosphere arti- 
cle was front page with a photo of a schematic drawing of a biosphere layout by 
Carol W. LaGrasse that she had published in the Biosphere edition of her “Positions 
on Property Rights.” People started calling wanting answers to questions. After an- 
swering the best I could, I referred them to the Governor. 

He called off the Game and Fish participation in the program three days before 
the Nomination was to have been finalized. There was no response from the Gov- 
ernor, to the people’s questions, until after the November elections and the Con- 
servation Teix was passed. He then issued a denial letter with Steve Wilson’s fairy 
tale denial memo of biosphere involvement attached. Nor did he correct the false 
impression in a later TV interview. This can be found on TBA Home page http:// 
www.users.NWArk.com/-tbark/ 

Before Connie and I had met or talked we were working on individual tracts with 
the MAB information we each had at the time. When we tried to contact elected 
officials in Washington and in Arkansas we were stonewalled by cadres of aides who 
tuned us out and turned us off as “black helicopter-blue helmet conspirators.” I 
heard this in the halls of Congress when these designations were debated. This was 
a common turn off by the environmentalist and proponents of the MAB. 

We were able to get the information to then, U.S. Representative, now U.S. Sen- 
ator Tim Hutchinson, by way of a mutual friend. State Senator Fay Boozman, who 
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delivered it to Mr. Hutchinson at church on Sunday before the nomination was to 
be finalized on September 1, 1996. Mr. Hutchinson wrote Roger Soles, then Director 
of the State Department the U.S. Man and The Biosphere offices and asked that 
the Ozark Highlands Man and Biosphere not be designated. After that, Representa- 
tive Hutchinson testified before a Resource Committee Hearing for the American 
Land Sovereignty Act in September of 1996. 

All of this was a nightmare, but I found it more unbelievable when I actually read 
the Cooperative Agreement (Memorandum of Understanding), Nomination Form, 
and the Feasibility Study for the Ozark Highlands Man and the Biosphere 
(OHMAB). 

There was not one elected person or legislative body involved, only Federal and 
State bureaucrats and Non-Governmental Organizations (NGO’s). In fact, a couple 
of the “Whereas” clauses stated: 

WHEREAS the parties to this agreement are empowered by various state and 
Federal codes and statutes to enter into this agreement and 
WHEREAS, the Economy Act of 1932, as amended, 31 U.S.C. 1535 and 1346(b) 
(Interagency Agreements), provides for Federal agencies to enter into establishing 
mutual policies, objectives, and cooperative relationships and 

I certainly didn’t know they were so enabled. That wasn’t the only shocker. I 
learned from the Feasibility Study in Chapter 9 — Ozark Culture that, 4This culture 
appears to interact with the environment harmoniously, and individuals in this 
group have relatively little impact on the environment. Exceptions are that they dis- 
pose of solid waste in the hollows and have primitive systems for sewage disposal. 

I found in Chapter 10 — Ozark Economy these two elitist pearls of wisdom: Distor- 
tions enter the culture with the welfare system and some illegal activities. Many of 
these people (with populations concentrated in Missouri in Carter County, Oregon 
County, and to some extent Shannon County) have been unable to continue in their 
self-sufficient lifestyle. They have turned to public welfare assistance to become part 
of the cash economy. Many third and fourth-generation welfare families live in these 
counties. Poaching is common. Outsiders coming into the area have brought the in- 
fluence of drugs. Ozark residents have always had alcohol but not other drugs. In 
addition to noting the use of drugs, several interviewees believe that growing mari- 
juana has become a very large non-reported cash industry. AnARecause of the origi- 
nal culture in some counties, people historically are not accustomed to working a full 
day or a full year. Employers complain that no one shows up for work on the first 
day of deer season or when the fish are biting. Industry cannot operate well without 
a dependable work force: 

These aspersions cast upon the culture and economy are hardly indicative of the 
hard working people who made the home grown national and international compa- 
nies like Wal-Mart, Tyson Foods, Dillard Department Stores, J.B. Hunt Trucking 
Company, the former Jones Truck Lines and numerous other home grown stock 
market companies competitive in this “global economy.” 

With all of the bureaucratic agencies involved in this MAB program they should 
be able to keep A1 Gore’s earth in the balance. No wonder Roger Soles asked why 
we were so against the U.N. MAB in the Ozarks. He wanted to know why they had 
failed, so he commissioned a research paper found at: http://ssu.agri.missouri.edu/ 
Publications/Ozarks/toc.html 

After the intersection with the OHMAB we quadrupled our efforts. All over the 
state TBA members were helping their neighbors and adjoining counties to become 
informed. Together we raised the awareness of these designations and their impact 
on property rights. 

Through reading an article by Ruth Kaiser in the National Federal Lands Con- 
ference newsletter “Update” titled, “Using County Government to Protect Your Cus- 
toms, Culture and Economy” I learned of the National Environment Protect Act 
(NEPA) “little NEPA” codes. By initiating a County Land Use Plan under certain 
codes Congress had provided in NEPA, local governments would have a seat at the 
table with these agencies, for any bureaucratic decision making within their coun- 
ties. 

I made this information available to members statewide. A conference was held 
in Harrison, Arkansas August 2nd 1997 with members of the National Federal 
Lands Conference, Ruth Kaiser, Director, Howard Hutchinson, Tom McDonnel, Mi- 
chael Kelly and Attorney Karen Budd Falen giving a seminar on these County Land 
use plans. As these ordinances were being passed by the counties in Arkansas, the 
Forest Service and Arkansas Game and Fish Commission Director were trying to 
squash the ordinances. 

The OHMAB is alive and well in Missouri and Arkansas with the bureaucracies 
implementing and completing their individual preplanned parts just waiting for the 
day when the Biodiversity Treaty is ratified and all will be in place. These agencies 
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haven’t missed a heartbeat in the performance of their parts in this MAB. They 
may, or may not, have missed the money they were expecting to get out of it but 
their will to push it through, hell or high water is going strong. They now hide 
under the myriad of environmental Acts passed by Congress. 

Following the delayed, but completed and ready to submit Nomination Form, the 
activities of these agencies, sure walks, talks and smells; like the beginning imple- 
mentation of the OHMAB with the same bad actors. 

Unfortunately the public exposure, was bad timing and came too close for comfort 
for the U.S. Forest Service for their scheduled part in the OHMAB, an ecosystem 
assessment. The Arkansas Game and Fish Commission felt the same sting with 
their Stream Team Program, but proceeded anyway. It’s no coincidence that the 
same agencies are duplicated and aligned in the ongoing MAB programs. Earlier 
documents obtained delineated that the Forest Service would among other things 
perform an Ecosystem Assessment and Plan and AR G&F would initiate Stream 
Streams. There are other documented activities to prove the point but the following 
have been debated publicly. 

Almost simultaneously with the public uproar over the OHMAB the U.S. Forest 
Service, in the Quachita National Forest and the Ozark-St Francis National Forest 
in Arkansas and Missouri, began an Ecosystem Assessment headed by Bill Pell, a 
former Nature Conservancy employee. Even though both Forest Supervisors were 
signatories to the Nomination Form, they tried to no avail, to squelch the idea that 
this was tied in any way to the OHMAB. Their resource books were the completed 
5 book set of Southern Appalachian MAB Assessment of which I have a set. They 
were just performing their MAB part. 

Lo and behold, in 1997 another signatory, to the Nomination Form, the Arkansas 
Game and Fish Commission Director Steve Wilson was introducing Stream Teams 
into Arkansas. After another hue and cry from those who had stayed involved to 
watch the actions of these bureaucratic U.N. facilitators, the Governor once again 
withdrew his public support of this program. They were just performing their MAB 
part, too. 

A document of particular significance in my file on the USDA Forest service is 
a copy of the Informational Memorandum for James A. Lyons, Undersecretary, NRE 
from Barbara Webber, Associate Deputy Chief for Research (FS) through Mike 
Dombeck, FS Chief, regarding the U.S. Man and the Biosphere Program. The Sum- 
mary states “the survival of the U.S. MAB program is threatened. Benefits to the 
U.S. and the USDA Forest Service are significant. Loss of authority to participate 
in the U.S. MAB program or loss of our MAB sites, would significantly deter progress 
in aehieving the goals of the President and that of the Santiago Agreement.” 

Another document shows that the Forest Service has a high disregard for private 
property: Property rights of private land and the rights to use public lands will con- 
tinue to evolve over time. Means are provided to determine those rights through due 
process. Recent important developments are the evolution of private property rights 
under the terms of the Endangered Species Act of 1973 (Public Law 93205) and the 
determination of local control of the use of Federal lands in the West Sustainable 
Forest, Santiago Declaration http://www.fs.fed.us/land/sustain dev/sd/ 
criter7.htm#LIEF48. We, as property owners were never told our property rights 
were evolving but read it on the web. 

Jim Burling Pacific Legal Foundation wrote a commentary “Bureaucrats; You 
Can’t Trust Them, You Can’t Control Them” and I would add, you can’t vote for 
them, nor can you fire them, and neither can anyone else. They have better tenure, 
as soon as they go on the public payroll, than a university professor. Our bureauc- 
racy is a super duper giant. The bureaucrats want to secure their jobs, grow their 
power through rules and regulations. The environmentalist feed at the public trough 
on Federal grants and begging. Many elected officials can’t afford to stand against 
the environmentalist money and propaganda, aided and abetted by the media and 
the polls. The only people who don’t benefit from these incestuous circles are the 
taxpaying public. Americans have, to quote the title of Holly Swanson’s dynamic 
book, BEEN SET UP AND SOLD OUT. The private citizen and his or her property, 
personal and private, is in the crosshairs of their crossfire. 

Many bureaucrats have become like U.N. facilitators and they sure want “con- 
sensus” for their programs. I don’t believe than these people are inherently evil for 
the most part, I just don’t think they begin to understand, or want to know, the 
scope of the deception of these programs. I also believe their bosses think of this 
as manna from heaven, a great cash cow to grow their bureaucracies. They have 
separate roles to play, they are so propagandized about their roles that they refuse 
to see the picture as a whole. 
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If, as the researcher for the State Department MAB program has called the 
OHMAB a failed nomination effort, it was because it was a grassroots team efforts 
in Missouri and Arkansas that made it fail. 

We, the American people do not want another entity controlling our land. We 
know that whoever controls the land, controls the people, be it by onerous burden- 
some government regulation or confiscation. Where private property has remained 
in the control of the individual owners, representative government has been possible 
and the nation has prospered. 

There should never be a question about the passage of H.R. 883. I don’t believe 
that the oath of office each member swears to, and serves under, gives them any 
choice but to pass this Act for American sovereignty. Every Congressman was elect- 
ed as a U.S. Representative or Senator not as a U.N. representative. It is the re- 
sponsibility of the members of this Committee and the House and Senate to decide 
whether they are voting on this as Americans or as Globalists, no one can serve two 
masters. The question is laid squarely on the votes of this Committee and the votes 
of the Congress on H.R. 883, as to whether America will be a state under U.N. do- 
minion or if it will the United States of America, a Republic, and “one nation under 
God.” 
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EXPLANATION OF THE MAN AND THE BIOSPHERE PROGRAM ANS BIODIVERSITY TREATY 


I Tlje 1994 US Man antJ the Biosphere Shstegie Plan notes that 
i “U.S. Biosphere reserve are important areas for devaluing the tteta, 
technoJogy, and experience nc^ed to implement the recommend- 
ations of the United Nations Conference on Envtronment and Devel- 
opment.... (i.e. the Summit in 1992). Likewise the 199S 
UNESCOStatutes of the World Network of Biosphere Reserves end 
Hie Seville Strategy for Exosphere Reserves claim sprimaiy purpose 
! of foe Mai and foe Biosphere (MAB) progran is trf'lmpiemeofc'ng 
the goals of the Convsnrion on Biolojpc^ Oiver^ty.” All tl^se 
docimiaitsstatefoat foe“c<»«'’or ‘Vroteotedarns’* sho^ be a lai^e 
as possible and interconnected wifo wildemess-hlte corwters, ail 
suiToundedby "isifTes-zones” or “manageduse areas" that are heavily 
reflated to be compatible vwfo the wildemew core areas. This 
approach is mandated in Article 8a-« in the ConvoPicin on Blologica] 
Diversity wd its companion document, foe United Nations Global 
Biodiversity Assessment (GBA). Article 25 of foe Convention 
mandates that the GBA be used to write foe implementing language 
forthe treaty. Section 13.4.2.2.3 of the GBA calls for "representative 
areas of ^1 major ecosystems in a regi<ai...be reserved, foat blodes 
should be as large as possible, that buf^ zones should be established 
around core ^eas, and that c«ridors...conneel dwse areas. This basic 
design is central to the recently pre^osed Wild^sds Project in foe 
Umted Smes, a ctmhttversia! long-tenn $tnte8y...i9 expand aatunl 
habitats^dcorrldorstoeov^’U much as 30H of foe U.S. land area. 

The Wildlands fotiject was devdoped by Dr. Mi^taal $oul4. eo> 
fomder and first pr«ident of foe 5oc/ery/or Cottremsfon BUttogy, 
Dr. Reed Noss, current editor for foe journal of Conaervaticn Blol^y 
and special consultant to foe US Dept of Interion and David Po^ 
man, cu-founderand long-time leader of Sank Firatl and currently a 
member ofthe Board of foe Sierra Club. 

The Convention on Biological Diversity is centered on foe scie&ce 
of conservation biology, which in turn was largely crewed by foe 
!UCN, the Intemationa! Union for Con8erv«ionofNature.The lUCN 
is the lead orgarriretionwhich wrote and promcHedfoe Conventionon 
Biological Divwiiy. It is made up of ov« 500 national and inter* 
national environmentai and socialist ^oups known as NOOs (Non 
Governmental Organizationsjand is itself an seereditedNQO wtfo foe 
United Nations. The iUCN received diplomatic immunity oo January 
19, 1996 by President Clinton (Exec. Order 129S6). To date tire 
science of conservation biology is based on nothing more than un* 
proven theories. Sea the pamphlet entitled Tht Philosophy, Politics 
anti Science c^Biclozicai Diver. lifyfyt a more complete diaoisalon of 
conservation biology. 

Magnitude op the wildlands project 

"Conservation must be prsetieed on a truly grand scale.” clrems 
Reed Noss. And grand it is. Taken from foe articl* "Tbe Wildhnids 
LtndConservationStnstegy‘'in foe 1992 apeeial issue 
Earth, Noss provides foe whoppingdintmsionsof tide effort It ta fois 
article thre.is cited by the United Nations GBA as foundational to 
recovCTy of biodiversUy. 

Core/esmes are wilderness areas that supposedly ailowbiodivets* 
ity to flourish. "It is estimated," claims Noss, "that laige caniivrees 
and ungulates require reserves on foe scale ofZJ to 25 mitOon acres. 

. . ,Pora mininium viable populationoflOCO [la^ mammals], foe 
figures would be 242 ntitHon acres for grtafy bears. 200 mitUen 
acres for v/oiveriaes, anti JOO million acres for wolves. Core reserves 
should be managed as raadlessareas (wildemeu). AU roadssbouldbe 
permanently closed.” 

Corridors are”ex:eRsionsofreserves.. . . Multipie c w rido ra I'ntc- 
comeciinga netwt^k^ core reserves previde fonctkmd redundaoey 
and mitigare^iiist disturb«ce....Comdon several relies wide are 
needed ifthe objective is to maintain resident pofailations of large 


carnivores,” | 

Buffer tones should have two or more zones ”so foat a gradation || 
of use intensi^ exists from the core reserve to foe developed land- I 
scape. Inner »>nes should have low road density (no more than O.S II 
mile^quare mile) and low-tiitensi^ use such as. . .hiking, cross- 
coumry skiing, birding, primitive camping, wilderness hunting tmd • 
snd low-lntensi^ siMculturs selective cutting). Outer 

zones may have fugberr^ densities 0>nt still no more than I miW 
square rede)., .and heavier re«reationsi use (but no off-road v^ides) 
and campgrotin<b.. New forestry silvlcultt^ {e.g., pan^ retemitm 
harvesasXselectionforestiy, or c^er for^ry exp^moits" would be 
permitt^. More intntsive harv^ting wotsld not be allowed. 

The result ofthese guidelines is foe on tiie {previous p^e. 

WHAT DO RESERVES AND CORRIDORS 
REALLY MEAN? 

Wluiethisefforthasa noble mission, foe implications are stagger- 
AsnotedmfoeJune25, 1993 issueof&iisnce.it "is nothing less 
than the tranfformaliort of America to an archipelago of humart- 
Mkablieti isiantis surrauruM by natural areas . " 

Alfoeugh /tVirrittfoRncnsofetaeareamiiJitt^retquirtdfbr 1006 
wolves, the rolai land area of hfoine, NewBbre^ifoire.Mresachusetts. 
Rhode Island and Cwtnecticut, is (Ni^ /'J mfllfon cerfiK It would reren 
the natioaaUzationef private land reg^atitm or other means, 

fordng people to move to areas z«ted for ocetgreeitm. and postibly 
shutting down half of foe agrioulture, forest products, end mining 
industrfos— aiiresuRIngin massive unerspioyment. Scarce resources 
means foe rest of us are going to pay double and triple for products 
made fiom these resources like food, toilet paper, and automobiles. 

RESERVES St CORRIDORS DO NOT WORK 
What science is reatly showing is that there is no clear evidence 
ths reserves and corridors work or are even needed. Rather, good 
forest manegement, including the use of clearcutting. enhances bio- 
divenity and sustainability; 

• "Thefoeoryhaanorbeaiprt^riyvaiidatedandfoepracticaivalue 
^faio^ogrsphicprincipies for conservation remairts unknown. . 

. . The theory provl^ ta special Insights relevant to eonsarv* 
ation*SmmeRnin.8.UendR.O.B}enrgB8rd. i9t6.JMmotiifOloteography 
13:139-143. 

• The foewy behind foe need for reserves end corridors is being 
"increatin^ hcevily criticized., .as inappUcableto most of nature, 
largely heiausetocdpi^nilaiionextinetienyras nottiemonstroted.’' 

D 1. Fan, J. C<^ 4md D. Mehlmaa. 1993. *Movemtm Cerridon: 
Cotucivfltioa Bogato or Few lDV(Stment?*CosefveiicA Biology 4(4):495. 

« "No unified theory cmnbines genelio, demographic, and other 
forces threatening small populations, nor h foeir accord on foe 
relative i nipoitanoe of time tlucffi.” iWd. 

• Then are still fowdrea, and nany widely cited reports are Mflcen* 
vindng.... (The theory thtt rereives and corridors "fo«iitat« 
movesient isnowaJmosI on article offiUk" lUd. 

• "Studies thathave been frequentlycited as illustrating corridor use 
for foonal movement, do not, in foot, provide clear evidence. ' Of j 
those foat do support the need for corridors, wooded fence rows are 
adequate formany species, while only a fow require well vegetated 
strips. HebH Ai. 1992. *The Rele of CenktOR in Comervaiion: Soluilaa or 
BanfongoRr Tree T<n);3S9. 

The scienoe used in the MAB and Convention on Biological 
l^versity does not work and may acbrailyrefoicebiodivtfsity. the 
inpHcations of this treaty most b« thwtmgb^ reviewed before l( » 
considered for ntitication. 


For more inforaiaSon M the maps ani! VWdlma PnjKt, omtacl Of. Mttiael CoHman, Maine ConsewSoo tSphls Insiule, |207! 945-9878 
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Mary Denham, 

Director and State Coordinator 
Take Back Arkansas, Inc. 
Fayetteville, Arkansas 


Witness Exhibits For The Record 
H. R. 883 The American Land Sovereign^ Act 

To the 

The United Stete House of Representative 
COMMITTEE ON RESOURCES 

House Committee on Resources Fielding Hearing, 
Rolla,MO May 1,1999 

A'^HIBIT 1 . EXCERPTS OF OHMAB DOCUMENTS 

l/ EXHIBIT 2. memo s Part: CRITERION AND INDICATOR 

a^EXHIBIT 3. MAB NEWS ARTICLE S RESOLUTION 

^ EXHIBIT 4. EXCERPT OF OHMAB RESEARCH PAPER 

^ EXHIBIT 5. BRUCE YANDLE ARTICLE 

EXHIBIT 6. OHMAB STEERING COMMITTEE LETTERS 

^ EXHIBIT 7. POST BIOSPHERE 2/14/98 - MRD LETTER TO BILL PELL, 
^ Team Coordinator, OzarkOQuachita Ecosystem Assessment 

EXHIBIT 8 MARY DENHAM ORAL TESTIMONY, MAY 1, ROLLA, MO. 
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American Land Sovereignty Act 883 Fieid Hearing 
EXHIBIT 1. EXCERPTS OF OZARK HIGHLAND MAN AND BIOSPHERE DOCUMENTS 
(COPIES OF ORIGINALS WERE SCANNED BY WITNESS USING TEXBRIDGE & 
CHANGED TO ARIAL FONT & 12 POINT TYPE FOR READABILITY & ECONOMY OF SIZE. 
ANY ERRORS IN TYPE AND WORD TRANSLATION ARE MINE. Mary Denham) 



Figure 4. Boundaries of the Ozark Plateau province (the base map is by Raisz, 1957). 
-27- 


1 
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SOURCES OF OZARK MAS DOCUMENTS 

motmim OF^THl^O^NtM-iNG^lSlTlI^jD sK 

FEASaiLITY STUDY FOR AN OZARK MAN AND BIOSPHERE COOPERATIVE REPORT TO THE 
STEERING CO^rrrg COMPLETED 9/1991, AND REUkTED PAPERS WERE OBTAINED 8/1996 BY 
CONNE BURKS OF JASPER. AR, FROM GEORGE OVIATT, BUFFALO RIVER NATIONAL PARK 
RESOURCE MANAGER. COPY OF LETTER TO STEVE WILSON STAMPED RECEIVED BY DIRECTOR 
WAS OBTAINED BY TERRY SULLIVAN OF N. LfTTLE ROCK, AR. FROM AR FISH AND GAME OFFICE. 
Mary 


FROM NFS PAPERS; MANAGEMENT BRIEFING OF. PRIOR HISTORY 
We ^utd like to pro^e some background on ’ttie e^rt thus ^ as we understarKi It for* those of 
you’ who have not been personally involved in d^is cooperative effort. The Feasibility Study for an 
Ozark man and the Biosphere <NAB) Cooperative, completed in 1991, identified opportunities for 
applying biosphere reserve concepts to help fink conservation, research, sustainable development, 
and local partidpation in the Ozark Highlands. The study serves as a catalyst and guiding document 
R}f the subsequent work of our Steering Commitiee. That Committee has prepared a mission 
^atement for an Ozark Highlands Regional NAB Cooperative, a draft Cooperative Agreement, and 
compieted information summaries and a nomination form; to U.S. nomination of 

complementary management areas for internationai recognition as part of an’OzarkHighlands 
Biosphere Reserve. An important remaining component for the Steering Committee’, consideration is 
how best to facilitate the full participation of government, private entities, and local communities in a 
future regional NAB Cooperative. Although the feasibility study documented "almost universal 
acceptance of die concepts’ embodied in the Man and Biosphere Program”, some partiiere may still 
desire s^rtional perspe^ve on the practical benefits of the N^ approach in hetpir^ ttiem pool 
tnoeasingly stretched finandat and human resources to assess and address impor^nt local and 
regional issues. In this context, we note that the U.S. MAB’s Biosphere Reserve Directorete has 
recently proposed a new initiative to provide catalytic grants for local partnerships working to 
implement biosphere reserve concepts. We have contacted the Coordinator and expressed a 
willingness to partidpate. If funded by the U.S National Committee, this initiative would offer 
posstbiliti^ for si^portir^ cooperation in the Ozarks. 

# # # # # 


EXCERPTS 

FROM 

OZARK HIGHLANDS 
MAN AND THE BIOSPHERE 

DOCUMENTS 
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COOPERATIVE AGREEMENT 
[Memorandum OT Understanding (FS)] 

FOR THE 

ESTABLISHMENT AND OPERATION OF THE 
OZARK HIGHLMIDS 

MAN AND THE BIOSPHERE COOPERATIVE 

THIS COOPERATIVE AGREEMENT, made and entered into this 

^day of , one thousand nine hundred and , by and between Arkansas Game 

and Fish Commission, Arkansas Natural Heritage Commission, Missouri Department of 
Conservation, Missouri Department of Natural Resources (Division of Parks, Recreadon 
and Historic Preservation), National Park Service (Buffalo National River and Ozark 
National Scenic Riverways) Pioneer Forest (Missouri), The Nature Conservancy 
(Arkansas and Missouri), Ozark Regional Land Trust, U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service, 
IJ>S. Forest Service (Mark Twain HF and OzarkfSt. Francis NF) , all of whom represent 
several land management and. planning agencies with interests in the general area of 
the Ozark highlands, do hereby join together for a common and specific* purpose. 


ARTICLE I. BACKGROUND AND OBJECTIVES 


WITNESSETH : 


WHEREAS, the parties to this cooperative agreement, pursuant to their 
respective statutory authorizations, are engaged in programs and projects intended to 
further conservation and development of the natural, cultural, and economic resources 
within the Ozark Highlands region of the United States; and 

WHEREAS, in 1971 . the Man and the Biosphere Program was formed bv the 
United Nations Educational. Scientific and cultural oroanization for the purpose of 
buildino a harmonious between man and the environment on a scientific basis: and the 
United States Man and the Biosphere Program cooperates with the international 
program for this purpose: and 

WHEREAS. The International Coordinating Council of the Man and the 
Biosphere Program has recognized the Ozark Highlands region as one of the most 

suitable areas in the world for develoDina a model cooperative natural and cultural 

resource program because of its unique and aloballv significant natural ecosystem and 
its wealtti of sdentifie expertise: and 


DRAFT 

WHEREAS, all parties to this agreement wish to join in a partnership effort to 
promote the conservaSon and wise stewardship of the area's renewable resources; to 
increase the environmental awareness of the general public; to encourage 
environmentally compatible economic development; to support and encourage continuing 
research helpful to the maintenance and understanding of the region’s resources; and to 
embark upon a process which ensures the sharing and circulation of the results of 
regional research efforts, and 
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United States Depaitment of the interior 
NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 
Buffalo National River 
P.O. Box 1173 

Harrison, Arkansas 72602.-1173 


July 1, 1996 

Steven N. Wilson, Director 
y^kansas Game & Fish Commission 
#2 Natural Resources Drive 
Little Rock, Arkansas 72205 


RECEIVED WMD 
RECEIVED DIRECTOR JUL16.1996 


Dear Mr. Wilson: 


As promised we have inquired as to the tentative status of your agency's interest In. continuing the 
regional Man and Biosphere (MAB) effort at this time. The consensus of these phone calls ‘ appears 
to be in support of continuing the MAB effort 

We believe in the Man and Biosphere concept and that all the effort, time, and funding tiat each of 
you and your agencies have contributed since 1989 should now lead to a focused effort to see this 
Idea through to completion. 

The question becomes where do we go from here? We would like your response to the foitowng: 

1. A copy of the draft Cooperative Agreement has been enclosed for your 
final review to facilitate signature by interested partners. 

2. We would ask you to provide the position of your agencies or organization reflecting your 
Interest in participating in a regional MAB Cooperative. 

If current conditions do not enable your agency or organization to participate as a signatory member 
of the Cooperative or In nominating your sites at this time, you may wish to consider being identified 
as a cooperator with the Cooperative (you agree wifi) !4AB concepts, and will explore opportunities 
for sharing information and cooperating on particular activities). 

3 We wouid also recommend the Steering Committee meet again this tell to reach consensus on 
phase II which would be expansion of the Committee and identifying a new Coordinator to 
replace Dave Foster who recently retired from Federal service. 

Please give these items careful consideration as we seek to move fonArard in this effort. 

We would like to have vour reoiv to the above three items no later than September 1 . 1 996 . Contact 
George Oviatt of my staff at 501-741 — 5443, ext. 114, if you have additional concerns or questions. 

Sincerely, 

John D. Linahan, Superintendent 
Enclosures 


DRAFT 
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WHEREAS the parties to this aoreement are empowered bv various state and 
federal codes and statutes to enter into this agreement, and 

WHEREAS, the Economy Act of 1932 . as amended, 31 U.S.C. 1535 and 
1346(b) (Interagency Agreements), provides for federal agencies to enter into 
agreements establishing mutual policies, obSectives, and cooperative relationships, and 

WHEREAS, this agreement may be used to pool funds and human resources for 
a common purpose, and 

WHEREAS, all parties to this agreement recognize this joint effort will engender 
the further development of additional agreements with appropriate public and private 
agencies . 

NOW THEREFORE, in consideration of the foregoing premises and in the interest of 
mutual advantage for the attainment of common objectives, the parties to this agreement 
hereto desire to cooperate and mutually agree to: 

ARTICLE II. STATEMENT OF WORK 

1) Establish an Ozark Highlands and the Biosphere Cooperative . The’ cooperative shall 
be managed and directed through a council comprised of one administrator from each 
party to this agreement. The council shall establish program policies consistent with the 
cooperative's goals and objectives. 

2) Cooperate with regional, state, local, and other federal governments, individuals, 
and other interested organizations to promote a land ethic that recognizes the importance 
of ecologically sound management of natural and cultural resources. 

3) Identify principal environmental and dsvelopmetltal issues related to the 
objectives of the cooperative. This will be accomplished through ongoing 
communications, conferences, and meetings with interested groups and individuals. 

4) Undertake an ongoing and comprehensive effort to identify long-term 
sustainable and ecologically sound economic development opportunities 

5) Undertake supporting cooperative research and resource management 

initiatives which are regional in scope and disseminate resulting information from these 
activities 

6) Utilize existing resources to promote and implement existing voluntary environmental 
education programs with the public school systems of the region and with other interested 
organizations. 

7) Augment cooperative relationships with state, local, other federal and private entitles 
within the region to attain common objectives. 

8) Produce and disseminate informational materials appropriate to this project. 
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9) Emp^t^r coundt to estobifsh an Ozailc Highlands UfiB CoordInaSng 
Committee/Office which can provide &je experttse and labor to cany out the ftjnctions 
desired’ by toe parties to this agreement 

ARTICLE Hi. TERM OF AGREEMENT 

This agreement shall be evaluated and reviewed no later than two years after Its 
impiementebon at whitto time recommendations tor improvermmte artd 
modifit^itosrts shall be considered by ail parties. Any amertoment or mcdilication to 
this agr^ment shall be In ^toting agreed upon by all dgnatortes and executed by 
toe duly authorized representetives of the parties hereto arto Incorporated Into tois 
agreement by reference. 

ARTICLE IV KEY OFFICIALS [Signature Page] 

Steve Wilson. Dir. lEnforcer-AR] fWItodrawi^l A R Gan 

& Fish Commission 

Harold Grimmett Director AR Natural Heritage Commission 

Jenv Presiev MO Department of Conservation 

Dawd Shore. Enforcer>MO MO D^t of Nature Resources, Div. of Parks 

John D. Linahan. Superintendent. NPS Buffalo National River 

Ben Clarev NPS, Ozaik Nations Scenic Riverways 

fSlaned bvl Greao F. ????? Chief Biologist Pioneer Forest 

Nancy Deiamar ^The Nature Conservancy (Arkansas) 

G. Rodney Miller The Nature Conservancy (Missouri) 

Gregg Galbreato Ozark Regional Land Trust 

[No Name Provided! U.S. Fish & WHdIife Service 

Randy Moore. Supervisor US Forest Service Mark Tvrain N.F. 

Lvnn Neff. Supervisor US Forest Service. Ozark/St. Francis 

^[Signature letter signed by Director August 12** 1996, withdrawn August 27®* ,1996 ] 


ARTICLE V AWARD 

This basic agreement does not provide for any financial obligation and Is a vehicle tor 
determining agency agreement on basic premises, goals, and objectives. Work projects or 
activities which involve the transfer of money, services or property will require the 
e)^cution of separate agreements. Aitemative ^reement instruments may include 
itoailenge cost share, participating agreements^ contracts, volunteer agreements and 
collection agreements. 


ARTICLE VI. TERMINATION 

Cooperators can terminate their participation in the Ozark Highlands Man and the 
Biosphere Cooperative by providing written 60 days notice to all signatory parties. 
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ARTICLE VII GENERAL PROVISIONS AND APPLICABLE CIRCULARS The general 
provision attached hereto and the applicable references therein are made a part of this agreement 


SIGNATURES 

John D. LInahan, 

Jerry Presley, Director 

Superintendent 

MO Dept, of Consen/atlon 

Buffalo National River 

P,0. Box 180 

P.O.Box 1173 

Harrison, AR 726021 173 

Jefferson City, MO 65102 


David Shore 

Steve N. Wilson, Director 

MO Dept, of Natural Resources 

Arkansas Fish & Game 

P.O. Box 176 

Commission 

#2 Natural Resources Drive. 

Jefferson City, MO 65102 

Little Rock, AR 72205 

Leo Drey 

Pioneer Forrest 

Harold Griumett, Director 

915 Olive Street, Rm. 941 

AR Natural Heritage 

Commission 

St. Louis, MO 

1500 Tower Building 

Randy Moore, Forest Supervisor 

323 Center Street 

Mark Twain National Forrest 

Little Rock, AR 72205 

401 Playgrounds Road 

Rolla, MO 65401 

Lynn Neff, Forrest Supervisor 

Ozark St.. Francis National 

Nancy Delamar 

Forrest 

The Nature Conservancy 

P.O. Box 1008 

Arkansas Field Office 

Russellville, AR 72801 

601 N. University 

Little Rock, AR 72205 

Ben Cleary, Superintendent 

Ozark National Scenic 

Rodney Miller 

Riverways 

The Nature Conservancy 

P.O. Box 490 

Missouri Field Office 

Van Buren, MO 63965 

2800 5. Brentwood Blvd. 

St. Louis, MO 63144 

Sam Marler, Regional, Director 

U. S. Fish & Wildlife Service 

Gregg Galbraith, President 

Bishop Henry Whipple Federal Bldg. 

Ozark Regional Land Trust 

1 Federal Drive 

427 5. Main Street 

Fort Snelling, MN 55101-4056 

Carthage, MO 64836 


[SIGNATORIES TO ARTICLE VII ARE NON ELECTED BUREAUCRATS and NGO's] 
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BIOSPHERE RESERVE NOMINATIOW FORM 


I. COUNTRY: United' States of America 

2 OFFICAL NAME OF THE RESERVE: Ozark Highiands Man and the Biosphere 
cooperative 

3 BIOGEOGRAPHICAL REGION: interior ungiaciated iow piateaus (Ozark Plateau 
Province) 

4 SiZE AND SPATiAL CONFiGURATION (see map) 

4.1 Size of Core Area(s): .80,530 hectares [193,809.1 acres] 

4.2. Size of Buffer Zone(s): 616.140* hectares [1,521,365,8 acres] 

4.2 Approximate Size of Transition Area(s): 507.520" heaa.res 

• cooperator administered within the Buffalo and Current River watersheds. 

" privately administered within the Buf^io and Current River watersheds. 

5. ADMINISTRATIVE AREAS INCLUDED IN THE PROPOSED BIOSPHERE 
RESERVE 

If one or more existing and configuous administraBve areas (e g., national park, nature 
sanctuary, experimental station) are to be included in the core area(s) and buffer zone(s) 
of the proposed biosphere reserve, give the name(s) of this/these administrative area(s) 
and the name(s) of the authorities) responsible for its/their, management. 

N/A 

If the proposed biosphere reserve consists of several areas which are geographically 
separated and managed by different administrative authorities, give the names of these 
administrative areas and the names of the authorities responsible for their management. 
In this case (cluster biosphere reserve), a supplementary forni should be completed tor- 
each administrative authority concerned. The MAB Secretariat can provide this 
supplementary form upon request. 

Arkansas: Arkansas Natural Heritage Commission Harold K, Grimmett (Director) 
Little Rock; Buffalo National River (NPS), John D. Linahan (Superintendent), Harrison; 
Ozark National Forest, Lynn. Neff (Forest Supervisor), Russellvilte. 

Missouri: Mark Twain National Forest, B. Eric Morse (Forest Supervisor), Rolla; Missouri 
Department of Conservation, Jerry I. Presley (Director), Jefferson City; Missouri 
Department of Natural Resources, David A. Short (Director) Jefferson City; Ozark 
National Scenic Riverways (NPS), Arthur L. Sullivan (Superintendent), Van Buren; 
Pioneer Forest, Clinton E. Trammel (Manager), Salem; The Nature Conservancy,’ 
Rodney Miller (State Director), St. Louis. 

6. GEOLOGICAL LOCATIONS 

6. 1 .Ovenriew (major geographical features in the vicinity of the proposed biosphere 
reserve) The Ozark Highlands comprise the westward extension of the larger 
Interior Unglaciated Low Plateaus Region which extends eastward and generally 
south of the Ohio’ River to the Appalachian Uplift. Together imth the Ouachita 
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Mountains to the south, it forms the most extensive tract of elevated land between 
the Appalachian and Rocky Mountains. This area encompasses approximately 
55,000 square miles of landscape in southern Missouri and northern Arkansas 
with small extensions into southeastern Kansas, northeastern Oklahoma and 
southern Illinois. Four major regional subdivisions are generally recognized: the St. 
Francis Mountains and Salem Plateau in Southern Missouri, the Springfield 
Plateau which extends from Missouri into Arkansas and the Boston Mountains in 
Northern Arkansas. The highest elevations occur across the central part of the 
region from the southwest in the Boston Mountains (79Cm) in a northeasterly 
direction to the SL Francis Mountains (54Cm). The elevation drops off on all sides 
of this elongated dome, more abruptly on the shorter southern and eastern slopes 
than on the northern and western slopes. Because the present topography is 
largely eroslonal, the greatest relief occurs along the major streams, which flow 
radially from the dome, where dissection has proceeded most rapidly. Mainly on 
the southern slopes where small tributary streams are more numerous, dissection 
is often so complete that no upland flats remain, and the surface features consist 
of narrow, deep valleys separated by sharp ridges. Local relief (150-25Cm) is 
greater in these drainages than the less prominently dissected northerly slopes 
where relief seldom exceeds 100 meters. The dominance of the highly soluble 
limestone and dolomite bedrocks have given rise to classical karst terrane 
features, i.e., sinkholes, caves, springs, losing streams, which are characteristic of 
the region. 

6.2. Governmental Divisions, (e.g., stale, province or region, county, territorial division, 
etc.) State: Arkansas. Counties; Baxter, Benton, Crawford, Franklin, Izazd, 
Johnson, Newton, Pope, Randolph, Searcy, Stone, Washington. - State: 
Missouri. Counties: Camden, Carter, Dent, Howell, Oregon, Reynolds, Ripley, 
Shannon, Texas. 6.3. Nearest Major 'Town: Springfield. MO 

6.3. Approximate population: 140.500 6.3.b.Distance from the nearest boundary of the 
proposed biosphere reserve: 127 kilometers 

6.4. Approximate population density of the region (including transient peoples, 
nomads, etc.): inhabitants/km2 

6.5. Latitude and Longitude 37 10' N 92 30' E 

# # # # 


Feasibility Study for an 
Ozark Man and the Biosphere Cooperative 

Report to the OZARK MAN AND THE BIOSPHERE STEERING COMMITTEE 
Prepared by JUDY FAULKNER and JOHN WHITE , ECOLOGICAL SERVICES 
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ECOLOGICAL SERVICES 
904 SOUTH ANDERSON STREET 
URBANA, ILLINOIS 61801 


SUMMARY 

A Biosphere reserve consists of land designated to be part of the United Nation Man and 
the Biosphere Program, known as MAS. The purpose of MAS is to develop and show 
ways to conserve the natural resources of a region while benefiting the [oral economy 
and qualify of life. The Man and the Biosphere Program accomplishes its goals through 
coordinated research, -education, and demonstration projects. 

A regional MAS cooperative consists of a group of biosphere reserve sites and 
cooperators which involve local residents and organizations in activities that help sustain 
the region’s ecosystems. 


Biosphere reserves consist of three zones. . A core area consists of strictly protected 
land sudi as a natirre preserve. An adjoining area of managed use is managed in a 
manner consistent with protecting the core, A surrounding transition area fornris the 
third zone and stresses education and conservation-minded development and resource 
use. These zones help describe a biosphere reserve, but they cia not determine or 
regulate how the land is used. 

In 1988 interested public and private groups fornied a steering committee to -look into 
whether the MAB approach could help improve the environmental quality of the Ozarks 
and the welfare of its people. A Man and Ihe Biosphere cooperative program was seen 
as a possible way to bring people together to address regional problems that need to be 
solved by sharing information, resources, and goals. 

The Ozark MAB Steering Committee and the U.S. MAB program sponsored this study 
and report to determine the feasibility of using the biosphere reserve concept in the 
Oaks. The valleys cl the Buffalo River in Arkansas and of the Current and Eleven Point 
Rivers In Missouri were initially identified as likely to be suitable for starting the program. 
Certain pub4c and private lands in these valleys would become pari of the biosphere 
reserve and residents of the surrounding region would take part in the program. 

To team about local attitudes toward ihe concepts of the Man and the Biosphere 
Program, 90 people from 15 Ozark counties in Arkansas and Missouri were-interviewed. 
These people included political leaders, private citizens and landowners, managers of 
public lands, and operators of businesses. 

The study found that Ozark residents are proud of the region, and they are very 
concerned vwih maintaining the region’s environmental quality and improving its 
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economy. The major environmental concerns are disposal, sewage treatment, and virater 
quality. 

Ozark residents want development that does not degrade the and water. Most Ozark 
Industries are based on the land - for extra: fanning, and tourism. The region has 
attracted a large population of retirees. Many people want more business products from 
local resources such as timber and byproducts industry. 

The study found almost universal acceptance of the concepts of the Man and the 
Biosphere Program. _People support the idea of coordinating with eadr other and with 
the public to solve environmental and economic problems. 

Attitudes toward government agencies in the Ozarks vary with citizens and civic leaders 
in some counties report all-around ation, but many people are upset about government 
regulations and condemnation, especially for federal scenic river corridors an/?/? 

Among the representatives of state and local governments among those who were 
intervievied, almost all are supportive and some //////???a about the prospect of an MAO 
raxsperakve helping to impro; /?///ment and economy of the region. 

Major state and federal agencies in the Ozarks are interested mcmfmh land under their 
management to be part ot the biosphere resen/e nhnvgu willing to take part in regional 
environmental research project to demonstrate sustainable, conservation-minded use of 
natural rersources. Private landowners are also interested in cooperating. 

Based on the above findings of the feasibility study, establis Ozark Man and the 
Biosphere Cooperative is recommended. Pmhuiir and public agencies should become 
members of a coordinatin-' establish and oversee the program and to identify the prior 
addressed. Participation by local residents will be key to success. 

An Ozark Man and the Biosphere Cooperative will need a I Sites? along with associated 
programs if its long-term goal is to region’s fell range of natural and cultural diversity. In 
additio the Current, Buffalo, and Eleven Point Rivers, Ehe s~9l~i~ou parks, other 
publicconservation lands, protecte.d.naturaiifea private properties throughout the Ozarks, 


CHAPTER 9. OZARK CULTURE 

Information about the culture of the Ozarks is primarily from interviews with Dr. Robert 
Flanders, Director of the Center for Ozark Studies at Southwest Missouri State University 
in Springfield, and with Dr. Rex Campbell, Department of Rural Sociology at the 
Univrasity of Missouri in Columbia. Other impressions, opinions, and details were 
gleaned from a number of other interviews in Arkansas and Missouri. Some of the views 
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in this chapter were held by many Interviewees and are considered widespread opinions. 
The interviewer took the collective ideas and combined them into flie picture presented 
here. 

The Ozaxk region in the wcinity of the study areas has changed greatly over the past 50 
years. The culhjre was much more homogeneous in the past than it is now. Thir^ to 50 
years ago, the economy was based almost entirely on the land. Most people lived on 
small farms that were nearly self-sufficient. They produced most of their food, and they 
hunted and fished to supplement the -animals they raised. Life was hard and poor. 
Weekdays were spent hard at work on small farms. Folks came to town on Saturday to 
buy supplies, take care of business, and socialize. People spent little money, and they 
bartered and traded for goods and services. People lived in dosely knit communities of 
family and friends. They felt a real sense of belonging. They helped and cared for one 
another. The economic depression of the 1930s affected Ozark residents little because 
they were not part of the mainstream economy. 

Today the culture has changed drastically because of the influx of industry {small as it is), 
and because outsiders have .moved in and brought different perceptions, ideas, and ways 
of life. It is important to understand the cultures of the people because each culture 
interacts with and influences the environment in different ways. People are part of the 
enwonment, and their interactions with the environment help define it. An Ozark MAB 
program would need to understand how the culture interacts wife and affects the 
environment. If the impacts are positive, then the MAB program could encourage them; if 
they are negative, the program could teach people to change the ways they interact with 
their environment. 

This chapter provides descriptions of present-day Ozark cultures as seen by the 
interviewer, compiled from information gained through interviews and observations. The 
interviews focused on counties in the center of the Ozarks, where the landscape Is very 
rural. As a consequence of. this focus, the descriptions and impressions most accurately 
reflect the 'heart' of the Ozarks. In other parts of the Ozarks particularly the peripheral 
regions with more urban centers and productive farmland the culture as described in this 
chapter is not as felly expressed. 

The next three pages describe several kinds of Ozark culture: 

!. Original Ozark Culture and Its Distortions: Largely non-cash economy. 

II, Traditional Culture: Cash economy 

A. Residents in or near towns, with low-paying jobs 

B. Business people in towns, with better jobs 

C. Farmers 

D. Ex-urbanites and retirees lll.Hybrid of Original Ozark Culture and Traditional 
Culture 
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I. Originai Ozark Culture and Its Distortions: Largely non-cash economy 

The original Ozark culture has been distorted, but some parts of its basic social structure 
remain tsiaflvely unchanged. People sBII live in a largely non-cash economy in which 
bartering, trading services, growing produce and livestock, and hunting and fishing allow 
them to be mostly self-sufficient. They have very little cash. Their social system of close 
relationships with family and friends is very much a part of their way of life. They depend 
on and help one another. They share joys, sorrows, food, chores, and services. There 
are strong emotional ties and a strong sense of security and belonging. Progress, full- 
time jobs, and money would threaten this 'network of kin* because a cash economy 
usually is not a sharing economy and it is accompanied by a loss of closeness. 

The people who live in this culture like their way of life. They like not working full( time; 
they like being able to hunt and fish when they want, and they like working outdoors. 
They do not want their way of life changed. This culture appears to interact writh the 
environment harmoniously, and individuals in this group have relatively little impact on 
the environment. Exceptions are that they dispose of solid waste in toe hdlows and have 
primitive systems for sewage disposal. 

Distortions enter the culture with the welfare system and some illegal activities. Many of 
these people (with populations concentrated in Missouri in Carter County, Oregon 
County, and to some extent Shannon County) have been unable to continue in their setf- 
sufBcient Bfestyle. They have turned to public welfare assistance to become part of toe 
cash economy. Many third and fourth-generation welfare families live in these counties. 
Poaching is common. Outsiders coming into the area have brought ( influence of drugs. 
Ozark residents have always had alcohol but not other drugs. In addition to noting the 
use of drugs, several interviewees believe that growing marijuana has become a very 
large non-reported cash industry. The number of people remaining In this culture is. 
small, and toey have little Influence over the other cultures 

CHAPTER 10 OZARK ECONOMY, 

Land-Based Industry 

In most of the Ozarks the predominant economic activities are based on the land. These 
include beef dairy, poultry, and hog farming, timber production, tourism, and a large 
retirement population. There are also a few sheep, horse, and berry farms. In a few 
counties of Missouri, lead is mined: stone is quarried throughout the Ozarks. 

The scenic beauty of the Ozarks places such as the Current, Buffalo, and White Rivers, 
and Bull Shoals Lake and Norfolk Lake attract many tourists to spend a few days, and 
many retirees to spend their last years. Ozark residents know how important toe scettery, 
unspoiled landscape, and clean streams are to them and to the economy. Keeping the 
land unspoiled and their environment clean is a high priority for most Ozark citizens. 
They want it kept that way for themselves and their families. They also want to keep the 
land unspoiled to enhance their economy. The Man and the Biosphere Program could 
help them maintain and enhance this important goal. 
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The Ozark citizenry holds a wide variety of opinions about how the land is managed. In 
some counties, residents feel that some land converted from forest to pasture should 
have been kept in trees. Others feel that better or different logging practices should be 
used. Some do not like cteaicutting. The local people want to be involved in influencing 
how the land in the Ozarks is used. 

Retirees move to the Ozarks because of the scenery, abundance of leisure pursuits, and 
lower cost of living. The reflrement community has brought both blessings and problems. 
Most of the local communities are very favorable toward the influence of retirees, who are 
usually »®ll educated and bring new ideas to the community. The reflrees invest in local 
banks, land, or homes. They generate business in many service industries, and the 
retirement population has created a demand for new businesses to service their needs 
such as nursing homes, clinics, and hospitals. All this has helped the economy of the 
Ozarks. However, the retired people also demand many government services such as 
good roads, sewers, water, police, and fire protection. The third-party checks they 
receive in retirement do not contribute as much to the local tax base as incon« that is 
earned by locsi workers. 

Hon-Land Baaed Industry 

A number of Ozark counties have small industries that do not depend on the land, such 
as garment fectories and a number of craft shops. These enterprises affect the 
environment to the degree that they do or do not result in degradaton of the land or 
£ deterioration in the quality of the air and water. Almost without exception, the IocbI 
people and county officials want more non-land based industries in the Ozarks. however, 
they are only willing to accept those that are clean and do not pollute. These wishes are 
in keeping with the concepts of the Man and the Biosphere Program. Bringing in clean 
industry is a goal of the citizens and one in which MAB could help. 

Vaiued^dded Industry 

Value-added industries have been developed in many counties. From the ti industry, 
these include sawmills, specialty wood mills, and producers of hard, flooring, cabinets, 
furniture, railroad ties, pallets, barrel staves, truck and trailer -furniture forms, tool 
handles, and charcoal. 

Businesses have been built around using sawdust from the timber industry to mai fuel 
pellete for furnaces, logs for fireplaces, paper pulp, and barbecue flavoring, poultry 
i-.dustry uses sawdust as bedding for chickens and turkeys. Chicken litte waste has 
been used for a number of value-added industries, including fertilizer and cattle feed 
when mixed with other ingredients. 

The Man and the Biosphere Program could help the Ozark citizens expand t number and 
types of value-added industries, especially those in which a waste prod that otherwise 
can cause pollut'on (e g., sawdust or chicken titter) could be turne a useftil byproduct. 
Many of the local residents and county officials want to see effort put into developing 
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value-added industry; this shouid be one of the goals of Ozark Man and the Biosphere 
Cooperative if it is instituted. 

Deterrents to Economic Growth 

The Ozarks has several deterrents to attracting more industry. The most mentioned is the 
lack of a good road system, preferably an interstate Ozark-roads although very scenic 
are often narrow, winding, and steep. Extra time is required to travel anywhere in the 
Ozarks. The Ozark region is also “not on way to any^ere else.’ As several people 
remarked during the interviews, “You 4 just happen to be in Yellville or Eminence. You 
have to work to get there." in addition to the road system, other factors retarding 
economic development are the need tor better water systems and a natural gas line. 

The second most often-mentioned deterrent to attracting industry is the lack dependable 
work force despite double-digit unemployment. Many Ozark residents are third and 
fourth-generation welfare recipients. This is not universally true but is the situation in 
several counties. Because of the original culture in some counties, people historically are 
not accustomed to working a full day or a fijil year. Employers complain that no one 
shows up for work on the first day of deer season or when the fish are biting. Industry 
cannot operate-well without a dependable work force: 
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United States Department of Agriculture Forest Services 
Washington Office & Independence SW 
P.O. Box 98090 Washington. DC 200090-6090 

WORMATIONAL MEMORANDUM FOR JAMES R. LYONS, UNDER SECRET/«?Y. 


THROUGH Mike Dombeck 
Chief. FS 

FROM; Barbara Weber 

Assodate Deputy Chief for Research 

SUBJECT; The U.S. Man and the Biosphere Program 

Issue: Concerns have developed that the U.S, Man and the Biosphere 

Program (U.S, MAB) infringes on the use and management of U.S. lands as well as 
land use rights. Members of Congress oppose the program and are working to insert 
language into agencies' appropriations bills to prohibit them from spending appropriated 
dollars on MAB sites. In addition, the American Land Sovereignty Act (H.R. 901), which 
nearly passed during the last Congress, has been reintroduced. 

DISCUSSION: The Man and the Biosphere Program (MAB) was established at the 

1970 General Conference of the United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization (UNESCO). MAB promotes the interdisiplinary study of the 
interrelationships of Earth's human and natural systems. The long term goal of the 
U.S. MAB Program is to contribute to achieving a sustainable society early in the 21®* 
Century. MAB's current interest is the development of tools for ecosystem 
management, which would provide for the sustainable use of natural resources and the 
maintenance of biological diversity. The MAB mission is being implemented through 
public-private partnerships and linkages that sponsor and promote cooperative 
interdisciplinary research, experimentation, education, and infomnation exchanges on 
systems by which societies can achieve sustainability. The U.S. MAB goal links closely 
wife the President’s commitment to achieving sustainable forestry in the U.S, by foe 
year 20Q0end the Santiago Agreement. 

Currently 128 nations participate in the MAB program, including the U.S. The U.S. 
has 47 biosphere reserves with 99 administrative units 

Ovmed or administered by a number of Federal agencies. State, county or city 
governments, non-govemmentai organizations, universities, and private owners. The 
USOA Forest Service manages 16 U.S. MAB sites. 

Concerns that are being raised about the US. MAB Program include: 

1, When an area receives biosphere reserve recognition, the United States will 
control the area, or the USA "looses sovereignty.” 
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2. Biosphere reserves will restrict property and land use rights and lower land 
values. 

3. Biosphere reserves will circumvent the Constitution and infringe upon the laws 
enacted by Congress. 

4. UN troops are moving into a region to depopulate it in order to establish a 
Biosphere Reserve; or UN roadblocks have been set up; or that some type of "animal 
worship” is going to be 

imposed through the "secret AGENDA 21 ." 

5 The U.S. MAB Program operates without legal approval. 

6 The unidentified transitional or cooperative zone of a biosphere reserves gives 
(the UN) license to expand the protected areas and establish land use controls over all 
the area. 

SUSilfBARY: The survival of the U.S. MAB Program is threatened . Benefits to the 
U.S. and USDA Forest Service are significant. Loss of authority to participate in the 
U.S. MAB Program, or the loss of our MAB sites, would significantly deter progress in 
achieving the goals of the President and that of the Santiago Agreement. 

[No date, but obviously after the reintroduction of the American Land Sovereignty Act in 
1897 and just after Mike Dombeck left the Bureau of Land Management (BLM) to 
become the USDA Forest Chief] 

Note: A copy of this fax was put through a Textbridge program for Email transmission. 

*«*■**»« *«w**<i*iH>**«**»***»»<Hc*<tiMi*«**«ee >*»»«*♦**>**»«** 


PLEASE CHECK THE FOREST SERVICE WEB SITE BELOW FOR SUSTAfNAQLE 
FOREST UNDER THE SANTIAGO AGREEMENT, ALSO THE MONTREAL 
ACCORD.FOR THE REST OF THE STORY 

http://www.fs.fed.us/land/sustain_dev/sd/criter7.htm#L!EF48 

CRITERION AND INDICATOR 

Extent to which the legal framework (laws, regulations, guidelines) supports the 
conservation and sustainable management of forests, including the extent to 
which it: 

Indicator: Clarifies property rights, provides for appropriate land tenure 
arrangements, recognizes customary and traditional rights of indigenous people, 
and provides means of resolving property disputes by due process; 

Indicator: Provides for periodic forest-related planning, assessment, and policy 
review that recognizes the range of forest values, including coordination with 
relevant sectors; 
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Indicator; Prowdes opportunities for public participation in public policy and 
decision making related to forest and public access to information; 

Indicator: Enttourages best practice codes for forest management; 

Indicator: Provides for the management of forests to conserve special 
environmental, cultural, social and/or scientific values; 

Extent to which the institutional framevrork supports the conservation and 
sustainable management of forests, including the capacity to: 

Indicator: Provide for public involvement activifies and public education, 
awareness and extension programs, and make available forest related 
information; 

Indicator: Undertake and impletnent periodic forest-related planning, 
assessment, and policy review including cross-sectoral plannittg and 
coordination: 

Indicator: Develop and maintain human resource skills across relevant 
disciplines; 

Indicator; Develop and maintain efficient physical infrastiueture to facSitate the 
supply of forest products and services and support forest management; 

Indicator; Enforce laws, regulations and guidelines: 

Extent to which the economic framework (economic policies and measures) 
supports the conservation and sustainable management of forests through; 

Indicator: Investment and taxation policies and a regulatory environment which 
recognize the long-term nature of investments and permit the flow of capital in 
and out of the forest sector in response to market signals, non-market economic 
valuations, and public policy decisions in order to meet long-term demands for 
forest products and services: 

indicator: Non-discriminatory trade policies for forest products; 

Capacity to measure and monitor changes in the conservation and sustainable 
management of forests, including: 

indicator: Availability and extent of up-to-date data, statistics and other 
information important to measuring or describing indicators associated with 
criteria 1-7; 
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Indicator: Scope, frequency and statistical reliability of forest inventories, 
assessments, monitoring and other relevant information: 

Indicator: Compaflbility with other countries in measuring, monitoring and 
reporting on indicators. 

Capacity to conduct and apply research and development aimed at improving 
forest management and delivery of forest goods and services, including: 

Indicator: Development of scientific understanding of forest ecosystem 
characteristics and functions; 

Indicator; Development of methodologies to measure and integrate 
environmental and social costs and benefits into markets and public policies, and 
to reflect forest related resource depletion or replenishment in national 
accounting systems; 

Indicator New technologies and the capacity to assess the socioeconomic 
consequences associated with the introduction of new technologies: 

Indicator: Enhancement of ability to predict impacts of human intervention on 
forests; 

Indicator: Ability to predict impacts on forests of possible climate change. 

Criterion: Legal, Institutional, and economic framework for forest consen/ation 
and sustainable management 

Legal framework 

Indicator: Clarifies property rights, provides for appropriate land tenure 
arrangements, recognizes customary and traditional rights of indigenous people, 
and provides means of resolving property disputes by due process. 

Rationale: Indicates that society recognizes that stable property rights are 
essential for sustainable forest management. 

Situation In the United States 

In the U.S. system of government, the Legislative Branch passes laws, the 
Execuflve Branch write regulaflons to implement the laws, and the Judicial 
Brandi interprets the meaning of the laws and their implementation. The present 
land ownership and land use pattern hi the United States reflects the evolution of 
changes in societal values over time as reflected in the decisions of the three 
Branches of government. 
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The Federal government manages 33.8 % of die forest land in the United States, 
tie States, 7.2 %, coun^ and municipal governments. 1.4 %, forest industry, 9.7 
% and other private, 47.9 %. Lands owned by Indian tribes are in the other 
private category. 

Over time, various laws have been passed regulating the public's rights to use 
Federal lands. These laws have been interpreted by the courts to result in 
present use patterns. Similarly, States have developed regulations codi^ing the 
use of forest lands managed by them. Beginning with toe Indian Reorganization 
Act of 1934, the Bureau of Indian Affairs forestry program woticed to inclement 
sustained yield forestry on Indian land. Policy evolved over time to Public Law 
101-630-fhe National Indian Forest Resources Management Act of 1990. Under 
the terms of this legislation, forestry activities on tribal lands occur at toe request 
or authorization of the allottee or tribal governing body. The phrase, " The tribes 
decide and the ftireau provides", encapsulates the current relationship behveen 
the tribes and the Federal government. 

State and local governments regulate property rights for privately ovmed lands. 
States may be required by the Federal government to administer certain Federal 
laws that affect private property rights. For example, the clean air act of July 14, 
1955 (P.L. 84159, 69 Stat. 322, as amended) may affect the rights of private land 
owners to do prescribed burning of forest lands. 

Scale: Laws affecting property rights are determined at alt scales. 

Trends: Property fights for private lands and the righto to use public lands 
will condnue to evolve over time. Means are provided to determine these 
rights through due process. Recent important developtnente are the 
evolution of private property righto under the terms of the Endangered 
Species Act of 1973 (P.L. 93205) and the determination of local control of 
the use of Federal lands in the West 

Definitions: None 

Recommended action for developing mote information: None is recommended, 
aitttough much more could be written describing tenure systems such as teasing 
rights to use land, the Mining Law of 1874, etc. 

Sources of additional information: 

Newell, et. al. 1986. A forest in trust; Three quarters of a century of Indian 
forestry, 1910-1986. Prepared for U.S. department of the Interior, Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, Division of Forestry, Washington, DC. 809 p. 

USDA Forest Service, 1993. The principal laws relating to Fwest Service 
activities. U. S. Gov. Printing Office, Washington, DC. 1163 p. 
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USDA Forest Service. DRAFT. Forest Service National Resource Book on 
American Indian and Aiastei Native Reiations-Caiendar year 1995. Washington, 
DC. 76 pp. + App. 


CRITERION AND INDICATOR 

Criterion: Legal, Institutional and economic framework for forest conservation and 
sustainaUe nran^ement 

Legal Framework 

Indicator: Provides for periodic forest-related planning, assessment, and policy 
review that recognizes the range of forest values, including coordination with 
relevant sectors. 

Rationale: indicates that sodety values the resource and plans for ito rational 
use. 

Situation in the United States 

At the Federal level, the Forest and Rangeland Renewable Resources Planning 
Act of 1974 directs the Secretary of Agriculture to do a Renewable Resource 
Assessment every 10 years and a Renewable Resource Program every 5 years. 
Assessments were completed in 1976, 1979, and 1989. Programs were 
developed in 1976, 1980, 1985, and 1990. The Assessments indi^ ail forest 
lands and assodated water. The Programs provide direction to USDA Forest 
Service activities. Programs are coordinated with tire agricultural sector. 

The Cooperative Forestry Assistance Act of 1978 authorizes the Secretary of 
Agriculture to provide finandal, technical, and related assistance to State 
foresters or equivalent State offidals in the assembly, analysis, display, and 
reporting of State forest resources data, in the training of State f^st resource 
planners, and in partidpating in natural resources planning at the State and 
federal levels. 

States vary in the extent of planning efforts. Industrial ownerships generally have 
plans for forest management, as do an unknown number of nonindustrial private 
landowners. 

Scale: This activity is done at the Federal, State, and local level. 
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SOUTHWEST TIMES RECORD [FT. SMITH, AR] MARCH 14, 1M7 
JeffHes gives warning: U.N. to take U.S. land 

BY DAVID ROBINSON TIMES RECORD-LITTLE ROCK 


LITTLE ROCK - Sen. Peggy Jeffries, R-Fort Smith, issued an ominous 
warning Thursday to fellow lawmakers about a potentiai United Nations 
takeover of property in the United States. 

Sen. Bill 'Walters, R-<3reenwood, questioned such fears, saying, “I never 
know whether to take it seriously.” 

"You better take it seriously,” Jetfries responded. "You'll wake up 
one morning and it will be too late.” 

Jeffries' comments were made in the Senate Transportation Committee, 
which narrowly approved a resolution asking that Congress prevent an 
alleged plan by the United Nations to take over public and private property 
in the United States. 

JetTries warned the Senate panel that the United Nations is moving 
to take over property across the country and apparently has the authority 
to do "whatever they want to do with it” 

The issue is 'being raised because of a proposed Senate resolution 
sponsored by Sen. Fay Boozman, R-Rogers, and co-sponsored: by five 
other Republican senators, including Jeffries. Jeffries spoke for the 
resolution on behalf of Boozman, who was not at the meeting. 

The resolution urges Congress to approve a bill that would require 
Congress to vote on any land use restrictions imposed by international 
agreements. 

The resolution states that the United Nations has designated 67 

sites In the United States as "World Heritage Sites" or "Biosphere 
Reserves" that total the size of Colorado. It also states that the United 
NaUons land designations "include private property inholdings and 
contempiate 'buffer zones' of adjacent iand." 
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The international agreements, it states; were implemented by the President 
and execuHve branch of the United States. 

&n. Bill Gmtney, EKIacksonville, a member of the panel, saM a^r the 
meeting he voted against the measure because he was simpticat of the 
merits of such warnings. "She says the United 

Nations has 67sites that are equal in size to the state of Colorado, the 
eighth largest state. I don't know anything about that,” Gwatney said. "Why 
should I vote for something I don't even know anything about it wasn't a 
very good explanation, I didn't think. It doesn't make any sense to me." 

Walters also questioned it but said he voted for the resolutionout of 
loyalty to the sponsor. "If there is something to what they say, then this 
may help," he said, “if there's not it doesn't hurt anything." 

A branch of the United Nations devised the Man and Biosphere 
programs in 1971. The United States' biosphere programs are administered 
by the State Department though the programs' goals 

closely follow those developed by the United Nations. 

The programs, at least in the eyes of U.N., state and federal officials 
familiar with them, are aimed at balancing the economic, cultural and 
conservation concerns about mankind and its effect on nature. The Man 
and Biosphere programs attempt to offer research and education 
opportunities while also serving as an umbrella of sorts for the dozen state, 
federal, local and private interests that might govern or own land within 
and adjacent to protected areas. 

Gov. Mike Huckabee, after being told last year of property rights 
f6ar$, asked two state agencies to hold off on any plans teey had of 
participating in dw programs. 

Letters also were sent to Sen. Tim Hutchinson, R-Ark., while 
Hutchinson was in the House of Representatives. Hutchinson, in return 
letters, said he opposed the biosphere program. He also Cosponsored a 
bill to nullify biosphere designations in the United States and require future 
designations to be approved by Congress. 

Critics also have complained that the biosphere projects, including one 
proposed for the Ozark Highlands, have been implemented with little, if any 
public comment. Organizers of the biosphere project claimed to have 
contacted about 90 officials, business people, conservationists and private 
citizens In Arkansas and Missouri, though litUe effort was made to 
publicize the effort through local media. 
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RESOLUTION OPPOSING THE BIODIVERSITY TREATY & BIOSPHERES 

A RESOLUTION opposing the Convention on Biological Diversity, the 
"Biodiversity Treaty" and urging 8iat the Treaty, in whole or part, not be ratified 
by the Senate of the United States and opposing the Biosphere Reserve 
designations of the U.S. Man and the Biosphere Program in Arkansas. 

WHEREAS, the Convention on Biological Diversity is a direct assault on the U. S, 
Constihition and in violafion of several provisions of the Constituflon; and 

WHEREAS, the Authority of file United States to make Treaties issues from The 
Constihition of the United States, therefore; no treaty can be given equal foofing 
with, or supersede, the Authority of The U.S. Constifution, to wit: We find that; 

Article \fl, Clause 2, This Constitution... and all Treaties made, or which 
shall be made under the Authority of the United States..."; 

Article II, Section 2, Clause 2, "He [the President] shall have Power, by 
and with the Advice and Consent of the Senate, to make Treaties, 
provided two thirds of the Senators present concur"; and 

WHEREAS, the Executive branch of government, by Administrative 
inr^lementation of the Biodiversity Treaty and Biosphere Program, has placed 
millions of acres in several States under the control of the United Nations 
Education, Scientific and Cultural Organization (UNESCO) and the United 
Nations Environment Program (UNEP) without ratification of the treaty by the 
Senate and has thereby violated provisions for the Separation of Powers 
betvreen the President and Congress of the United States; to wit; We find that; 

Article 1, Section 8, Clause 13, "Congress shall have the Power.. ..To 
make the Rules for the Government and Regulations of the land..."; 

Article IV, Section 3, Clause 2, The Congress shall have the Power to 
dispose and make all needful Rules and Regulations respecting fire 
Territory or other Property belonging to the United States;" and 

WHEREAS. UNESCO has promoted and created a worldwide system of 328 
Biospheres Reserves in 82 nations, with 47 of these UNESCO designated 
Biosphere Reserves, all together the size of Colorado, presently within, and 
across, the sovereign borders of United States; and 

WHEREAS, such designations require strict land use management procedures 
as are set forth in the 1994 Strategic Plan for the United States, Man and fire 
Biosphere Program, as published by the U.S. State Department, and further 
described in the Global Biodiversi^ Assessment, published by the United 
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Nations Environment Program (UNEP), expressiy for the Conferences of the 
Parties to the Convention on Biologicai Diversity: and 

WHEREAS, the Giobai Biodiversity Assessment caiis for Ecosystem Assessment 
Management and Plans, using biocenthc - nature centered - ideology as 
opposed to traditional Western anthropocentric - human centered - ideology as a 
basis for public policy and regulatory control to protect ecosystems and insure 
biological diversity; and 

WHEREAS, a Biosphere Reserve is the system of protected areas required by 
Article 8 of the Convention on Biological Diversity and as expressed in the 
minutes of the first meeting of the Conference of the Parties; and 

WHEREAS, no land ovmer within reach or potential reach of the Biosphere 
Reserves has input or recourse into land use management policies of UNESCO 
or the Conference of the Parties to the Convention on Biological Diversity; and 

WHEREAS, Biosphere Reserves, which includes private lands and span state 
and national jurisdictional boundaries, are by definition, designed for expansion 
in each of three defined zones; the protected Core zone, the Buffer Zone, and 
the Zone of Cooperation; and 

WHEREAS, no body of elected officials, whether local, state, or federal, has 
input, recourse, or veto power over such land use management policies, which 
may be prescribed by either UNESCO or the Conference of the Parties to the 
Convention on Biological Diversity: and 

WHEREAS, even though the Treaty on Biological Diversity has not been ratified 
by the U.S. Senate, the very presence of United Nations Biosphere Reserves on 
American soil demonstrates that Presidential Executive Orders have directed 
compliance with an international treaty that has not been ratified by Congress: 
and 

WHEREAS, the areas encompassed by these Biosphere Reserves includes 
federal, state and private lands; and the use of land for ordinary commercial or 
agriculture purposes in these Reserve areas may be severely restricted or 
eliminated; and there are no plans or proposals to purchase the private lands 
involved, either by the United States or by the United Nations; and 

WHEREAS, the planned restrictions together with foreign control of land 
encompassed by Biosphere Reserves constitutes an unlawful taking of private 
property rights in the land, in violation of the U.S. Constitution; and. 

WHEREAS, the placing of environmental and other planned restrictions upon 
private lands has been held by a number of recent United States Supreme Court 
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decisions to constitute a taking of land for public purposes without compensation, 
to vwt; We find that; 

Article I, Section 8, Clause 17, "The Congress shall have the Power:. ..To 
exercise exclusive Legislation In all Cases whatsoever ...and to exercise 
like Authority over all Places purchased by Consent of the Legislature of 
the State in which the Same shall be, for ttie Erection of Forts, Magazines, 
Arsenals. dock-Yards and other needful Buildings; And"..; 

Article IV, Section 3, Clause 2, "(N]othing in this Constitution shall be so 
construed as to Prejudice any Claims of the United States, or of any 
particular State."; 

Article IV, Section 4, 'The United States shall guarantee to every State in 
this union a Republican Form of Government, and shall protect each of 
them against Invasion..."; 

Amendment V, "No person shall be., nor be deprived of life, liberty, or 
property, without due process of law, nor shall private property be taken 
for public use, without just compensation": and 

WHEREAS, the proposed Biodiversity Treaty, if ratified by the United States 
Senate, would ultimately lead to the reality that Arkansas citizens could not use 
private or public lands to the benefit of their traditional customs, culture and 
economy in the manner to which they have been accustomed; and 

WHEREAS, the virtual ceding of lands to the United Nations ieaves the residents 
who own the land, the local governments, and the State of Arkansas without any 
legitimate form for redress ofgrievances or without any input into the decision- 
making process relating to the Biosphere Resenres; and 

WHEREAS, the United Nations-designated Man and the Biosphere program has 
been proposed for nomination within the State of Arkansas; and neither the 
people, nor the Legislature of the State, nor the U.S. Congress has considered, 
debated, or approved such designations: and none of the current areas included 
within the proposed Biosphere Program In Arkansas has been included at the 
request of, or with the consent of, the people or the General Asserrtoly of the 
State of Arkansas: and 

WHEREAS, the General Assembly opposes the unauthorized unconstitutional 
nomination, by Non-Govemmental Organizations (NGO), State and Federal 
^^ncies, of Uie "Ozark Highlands Man and Biosphere” to the U.S. & UNESCO 
Man and the Biosphere program by the following: the Pioneer Forest of Missouri, 
Nature Conservancy of Arkansas. Nature Consenrancy of Missouri, the Ozark 
Regional Land Trust; the State agencies of the Arkansas Game and Fish 
Commission, Arkansas Natural Heritage Commission, Missouri Department of 
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Conservation, Missouri Department of Natural Resources, the Federal agencies 
of the U.S. Departments of the Interior, Agriculture and State: namely; U.S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service, Ozark National Scenic Riverways, National Park Service- 
Buffalo National River, USDA Forest Service - Ozark and Mark Twain, and The 
State Department's Man and the Biosphere; and therefore, the subjection of 
federal, state and private lands in Arkansas to the unauthorized unConsStitional 
control of the United Nations and other foreign parties: and 

WHEREAS, the proposed Ozark Highlands Man and Biosphere Program, with a 
described area of 55,000 square miles in Arkansas, Oklahoma and Missouri, has 
been proposed as a single Biosphere Reserve termed "The Biographical Region 
of Ozark Piateau Province" violates additional clauses of the U.S. Constitution, to 
wit: We find that; 

Arficle I. Section 10, Clause 1, " No State shall enter into any Treaty, 
Alliance, or Confederation; ...No State shall, without the Consent of 
Congress, enter Into any Agreement or Compact with another State or 
with a foreign Power."; 

Article IV, Section 3, Clause 1, "No State shall be formed or erected within 
the jurisdiction of any other State; nor any State be formed by the 
Junction of two or more States: or Parts of States, without the Consent of 
the Legislatures of the States concerned as well as of the Congress.": 

Amendment X, We find that, "The powers not delegated to the United 
States, nor prohibited by It to the States, are reserved to the States 
respectively, or to the people."; and, 

WHEREAS, the General Assembly of the State of Arkansas does not wish to 
have portions of its land area controlled by foreign minions over which it has no 
control and who are not subject to Its laws; and 

WHEREAS, we find it is the sworn duty of all elected Officials to, "uphold the 
Constitution and defend the rights of the People against all enemies, foreign and 
domestic, so help us God."; 

NOW, THEREFORE, Be it resolved by the General Assembly of the State of 
Arkansas: 

Section 1. The General Assembly of the State of Arkansas is unalter^ly 
opposed to the inclusion of any land within the borders of the State to the 
purview of the Biodiversity Treaty or any Biodiversity Program without the 
eigiress a>nsent of the people and the General Assembly of the Stete of 
Kansas, as provided by the U.S. and Arkansas Constiturions 


6 
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SecSon 2. The Genera! Assembly urges the menters of the Congress of the 
United States, and especially the Arkansas delegation to the Congress of the 
United Stat^, to oppose raSfioaBon of the Biodiversity Treaty and oppose ttte 
inclusion of any land within the State of Arkansas in any Biosphere Program of 
the United Nations. 

Section 3. The Clerks of the Arkansas House and Senate are hereby directed to 
transmit copies of this Resolution to: 

The Honorable Bill Clinton, President, 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue, 
Washington, D.C. 20500; 

The Honorable Madeleine K. Albright, 2201 "C" Street, N.W., Washington, 
D.C.20520: 

The Honorable Dale Bumpers, 229 Dirksen Senate Office Building, Washington, 
D,C.20510; 

The Honorable Tim Hutchinson, 245 Dirksen Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.20510; 

The Honorable Marion Berry, 1407 Longworth Office Building, Washington, D.C. 
20515: 

The Honorable Vic Snyder, 1319 Longworth Office Building, Washington, D.C. 
20515 

The Honorable Asa Hutchinson, 1535 Longworth Office Building, Washington, 
D.C. 20515; and The Honorable Jay Dickey, 2453 Rayburn House Office 
Building, Washington, D.C. 2051S. AND 

Representative Don Young (AK), Chairman, House Committee on Resources, 
2111 Rayburn House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 20515. 


PETITION FOR PASSAGE OF THIS RESOLUTION 

lAve the undersigned do hereby petition the Members of the General Assembly of 
the 

State of Arkansas to pass this Resolution at the next convening of the General 
Assembly. 

Print 

Name 

Signed Date 

Print 

Name 

Signed Date 


7 
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Address 

Please sign and mail to your Arkansas State District Representative and Senator. 

A Similar Resolution was passed In Kentucky. Permission is granted tor this 
petition to be reproduced and also to be revised for use in Arkansas Counties 
and other States. 

Supported by Take Bar* Arkansas. Inc., 2167 Porter Rd., Fayetteville, AR 
72704; 

Home Page http://www.nwark.com/~tbark 
e-mail: tbark@nwark.com; 

Fax 501/521-3530; Phone: 501/521-1933 


8 
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Excerpt from Research Paper 

The Ozark Highlands Man and the Biosphere Reserve: 

A Study of a Failed Nomination Effort 

This full Reach Paper can be found at: 
http://ssu.agri.missouri.edu/Publications/Ozark8/toc.html 

Media and Steering Committee representatives we visited speculated that 
organizations from outside the Ozarks fir>anced or otherwse supported anti-OMAB 
activism. An editor of a locai Ozark newspaper cited such organizational support as 
one reason for the success of the opponents, he said; 

They (the Steering Committee) didn't realize there was some big money behind it. 
These aren’t just local people. They are well funded. Some of the speakers that 
passed through the area Initially were related to the People for the West movement. 
People for the West is funded by big timber industries and the big cattle industries up 
in the Pacific Northvi/est. ...Some of the advertising that was put in this newspaper 
advertising... ’learn about the danger to your property and the Man and the Biosphere 
movement,’ ... were paid for by checks drawn on an agency in Pueblo, Colorado 
w^ich is one of a corporate entities of the People for the West. . . . There’s a movement 
called Take Back Arkansas... who I’m told is subsidized by the mining and timber 
industries. So, I don’t think our local people (agency representatives) took it nearly 
seriously enough, soon enough. (Kevin Larson, personal interview) 

While there may have been influence from people and organizations outside the 
Ozarks, It is undeniable that bona fide Ozark citizens acting together and acting alone 
played an extremely important role in the protest. Several individuals stood apart from 
the pack in terms of their activism, serving as speakers at anti-Biosphere Reserve 
meetings, relentlessly writing letters to the editor, continually contacting Steering 
Committee members and politicians, and networking intensively Those opponents 
who appeared to be most active were Connie Burks from Jasper, AR; William Jud 
from Fredericktown, MO; Everett Middleton from Fiippin, AR; Ed Manor from Jasper, 
AR; Mary Rivera of Jeep, AR; Mary and Elam Denham (of TBA) from Fayetteville, AR; 
and Ray Cunlo (of Citizens for Private Property Rights) from Japan, MO. These 
individuals frequently took center stage, aggressively informing Ozark citizens about 
the 0MA6 nomination. 


Take Back Arkansas, Inc is funded by Membership only. TBA has NEVER received 
and "funding" from any organization or grant it is an ail-volunteer organization of 
volunteer Arkansas citizens and has no members or donations from other states. All 
Directors, including the State Coordinator are unpaid volunteers. These people just 
don't like property rights 

Mary Denham, TBA State Coordinator ( and unpaid secretary) 


,*•«*•♦****•*♦•*********••***•••**•»->***•**»*•**♦♦••*••****••*< 
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The following is excerpted from THE 1990's PROPERTY RIGHTS REBELLION 

Copies of Land Rights: The 1990s^ Property Rights Rebellion can be obtained by calling 
Rowman & Littlefield at 800.462-6420. 


NOTE: In accordance with Title 17 U.S.C. section 107, this material is distributed without profit 
or payment to those who have expressed a prior Interest in receiving this information for non- 
profit research and educational purposes only. For more infomiatlon go to: 

http://www law.cornell.edu/uscodei 7/1 07. shtml 


[Some virords may be missing because of scanning Imperfections but the content is 
understandable and v/orthy]. 


In stead of seeking to protect existing rights, many environmentalists want to redefine 
rights. 

LAND RIGHTS: WHY DO THEY MATTER, BY BRUCE YANDLE 

The following essay is adapted from Bruce Yandle's preface to 
Land Rights: The 1990s' Property Rights Rebellion. 

"The Fifth Amendment of the U.S Constitution is America’s chief property rights wall." 

Today, all across America, people are focusing on a major constitutional issues their 
right to control the use of their land and property. Landowners in the East are 
concerned about restrictions on their land rights when their property is designated as 
historic. Farmers are up in arms about the Corps of Engineers wetiands program that 
forces them to abandon the use of farmland because it may become wet during part of 
the year. Ranchers and forest owners in the West are threatened by enforcement of 
the Endangered Species Act. 

In some ways, the movement is a rebellion. Yet in the strict meaning of the word, the 
movement is more a revoiution— a complete rotation that carries us back 
to a first Constitutionai principie, the principie of protection against excessive 
government. 

Some of the groups that contest the state's authority describe the problem in simple 
terms. The land on which they live is theirs, quite often owned by family members for 
three generations or more. In their view, no one has a superior right to tell them what 
they can do or not do on their land. (Of course, if the owners are truly harming others, 
then they can be sued under common law.) 

Others see the problem in more complex terms.. They hold contracts, deeds and 
easements that give them the legal right to graze cattle, cut trees, or build houses. 
They see a growing maze of federal, state and local regulations that interfere with the 
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terms of the contracts and deeds they hold. These regulations are supposed to serve 
a public interest, but the burden ^ils on the shoulders of individuals who hold speci- 
fied rights to land. In their view, their FifBi Amendment rights are denied. They believe 
what the Constitution says:. .''Wor shall private property shall be taken for public use 
without just compensation. ” 

Corporations and trade associations see yet another dimension. These groups, in 
some cases, are tom between raising their voices at \A^at they view as violations of 
private property rights and accepting them as inevitable. They fear the public relations 
backlash ttiat follovt^ if they are tarred as being anti-environmentai. 

This property rights movement is sometimes depicted as a “stop the 
environmentalists’ effort, and a number of environmentalists oppose and criticize it. 
But environmentalists, too, are interested in) property rights. Instead of seeking to 
protect existing rights, however, they seek to redefine rights through government 
control of the land. Sometimes the issue relates to how public lands will be used — 
logging versus natural sanctuary. In others, the question has to do with private land 
rights — ^\^ether or not an individual can build a home on private beach property. No 
rrtatter how land-use controversies are depicted, property rights, the legal ability to 
exclude others and control use, is the fundamental issue. 

The question is how rights are to be transferred. If the government decides to change the rights, 
will the existing private rights be purchased, as property rights advocates argue they should be, 
or will they simply be taken, as many environmental activists want? 

In the 20th century property movement began with an earlier project that involved a study of 
how property r^hts for ordinary people evolved over the centuries. My reading carried me 
back to 10th century England and the rise of common law. I was struck by stories about 
common law rules of property and how they had evolved from communities of people in rural 
areas, not from constitutions or the seats of government. Accounts of enough to protect 
property rights is also powerful enough to take property. Constitutions that evolve from free 
people provide the means to wall off government. This wall separates two economic do- 
mains — one public, the other private. Of course, the lines often blur, but one force dominates 
on each side. Orte side of the wall is goverrred by the law of politics. There, the body politic 
eng£^es in collective choice, where voting rules and special interest su^ggles determine 
outcomes. The other side is governed by a rule of law, where owners of property rights are 
forced to bear, how country people, probably kinsmen, took annual oaths to be jointly and 
severally liable for maintaining community peace were joined by stories of country courts and 
judges who rendered decisions involving trespass, theft and violent crimes. 

My studies led me to the great 17th-century English jurist Sir Edward Coke. His 
explanation of the Magna Carta left little doubt in my mind that the Great Charter, as 
he termed it, was a watershed event in the struggle of ordinary people to protect their 
natural rights against encroachments by government. There in the Magna Carta one 
finds words that sound very much like the takings clause of the Fifth Amendment: 

No freeman shall be deprived of his free tenement or liberties or fee custom but by 
lawful judgment of his peers and by the law of the land. 
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People do not have rights because the state allows them. The nation/state exists 
because people have rights. 

At the time of the Magna Carta, “the law of the land" referred to common law, not to 
laws written by a legislative body or king. Customary law, developed Informally and 
rooted in community norms, was seen as the only logical way to protect property rights 
that had evolved over the centuries. Rights to land emerged from community and were 
transmitted to the nation/state. The lesson seems clean People do not have rights 
because the state allows them. The nation/state exists because people have rights. 

From the Magna Carta to today, people have struggled with an endless paradox: A 
government strong government. 

the cost of their actions while gaining the fruits of their labor. On one side of the wall, 
land use can be specified by statute. On the other side, transfer of land rights requires 
purchase. Things are never perfect on either side. 

Through property rights, owners have the incentive to look ahead, to conserve, to 
avoid short term actions that foreclose better long-temn outcomes, and to face the 
opportunity cost of their actions. On the other side of the wall, the rule of politics allows 
individuals to promote the public weal, but also enables the players to engage in 
opportunistic behavior by calling on government power to force costs on others. 

The Fifth Amendment of the U S. Constitution is America’s chief property rights wall. 
But like other walls, it must be maintained. At times cracks appear in the wall; new 
mortar must be applied and stones replaced. Otherwise the wall will fall. 

In many ways, to-day's property rights advocates are calling for a modem Magna 
Carta. Once again, ordinary people are seeking to restrain and contain government. 
But instead of having to settle differences with picks, swords and arrows, the parties in 
the struggle now turn to courts and legislative bodies. Their struggles help us to see 
how strong is the motivation for freedom. 

"Preparation of this book, which he edited, was partially supported by .PERC. It was published 
by Rowman & Littlefield as a volume in the Political Economy Forum Series edited by Terty 
L. Anderson. Yandle is a PERC A4iunct Scholar in the Wiegand Enviromnental Federalism 
Program 
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ARKANSAS, THE FEDS, AND THE UN MAB 
Dangerous Back Door Politics, As Usual 

New information retrieved via Freedom of Information Act about the Arkansas Game 
& Fish Commission. The Governor and the Ozark Highlands Man and the Biosphere. 

A government cover-up in black & white. 

Read these letters in order. They speak for themselves! 

• 1982. The Arkansas Game and Fish Conunisxiftn endorses a MAB program. 

• 1994. June 14. The director of the Arkansas Game & Fish commission sends a revised draft of the 
Cooperative A^eement for the Establishment and Operation of the Ozark Highlands Man and 
the Biosphere Cooperative to the chairman of the Ozark Highlands MAB Steer ing Committee. 

• 1994, July 6 The Chainnan of the Ozark Highlands MAB Steering Committee thanks the DiredOT 
of the Arkansas Game and Fish Commission for the draft and acknowledges the Director as a 
leader in the MAB effort. 

• 1996. July 1 The Superintendent of the Buffalo National River urges the Director of the Arkansas 
Game emd Fish Corrunission to see MAB through to completion 

• 1996. August 12, The Director of the Arkansas Game and Fish Commission reaffirms his support 
for the MAB effort 

• 1996. August 27. The Office of the Governor directs the Director of the Arkansas Game and Fish 
Commission to not make anv commitment toward M.^B without approval 

• 1996. August 29. The Superintendent o f the Buffalo National River returns to the Director of the 
Arkanyfs Game and Fish Commission hi s August 12 letter. 

• 1996. October 23 The Director of the Arkansas Game and Fish Commission deiues any 
involvement with the MAB proyram. 

• 1996. November 7 The Governor of Arkansas calls the MAB oro| 2 ram a nimor 

• Transcnptinn of a telecast on biosphere questions on .4.^* the Governor Wwh Steve Barn5..Qn .A£IN 
Sunday PM Ll/_lL/96. 


4/29/99 10:31 AM 
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te9htngton» D.C. 302(40 
^ Sept. 23, 1582 \ 

Mr. John C. Sunderland ) 

Chief, River Basina SeoUee ' — 

Arkansas Caoe 4 fish CoBlasiOA 
2 Natural Resouroee Drive 
Little Rock, Arkansas 72905 

Dear Mr. Sunderland} 

The International Syapoelia and Uoriohop on the Ai^lleatlon of Genetics 
the Hana^enent of Vlld Plant and *"***'^ Populations was held as planned > 
August 5->l3 In VishlBgtOA. D.C. Xeur mnionmmt helped algnlfloantly t< 
stake the neetlnf possible, and sueeesaful. 

The speakers and iiorkshQp leadara provided a fins reprasentation of the t 
lity of genetlos In ecoservation, and the registrants were a good nix of 
International, Federal, State and private natural resource managers who t 
participated in the training session. We believe that the knowledge we 1 
all gained fr«ai this endeavor definitely will laprove the aanagencnc of v 
animal and plant populations. 

The members of the Organising Ccmmittee plan to eontinue to work on their 
with the AjQiposiiiB speakars in w<der to develop a book, GyeUes and Co^ 
^ration , which is plwvtad for pubUoaticn through Addisoi!^teal^ Publishic 
CoBpshy in the ^ing of 1983* the book will not bs a proceedings as such 
but Is being desisted as a eombined text and referenoe. Ve hope that thi 
work will expand the sph«*e of Involvansnt with geDatles and conservatior 
increasing the wise managanent of wild animal and plant populations, in t 
true spirit of the HSn arul Biosphere Program. 

We thank you again ter your Interest and support, lAleh have helped to ma 
our conservation efforts more effective. 


Sincerely} 

Christine Schonewald->Cox 


4/79/99 lOJSAM 
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mwfLiMiu lo. 


Uniled States Department of the Interior 

NATJONAl-PAJlKSKRVtCl • 

Ouri Nai^Mut AceiUc Mwitiurs 



Burai. MSoutfi UWWHM 


<7un« 14* 1994 
LS8 



Seeva m. Hilson* Dir»c6or 
XrkftoaaB QasM» « Piah Conlaaion 
tt2 Natural Raaoureaa teiva 
Little Rock* Arkaoaaa 72205 


RIVER BASIN 


Dear Nr. Wilson » 

biclosed la the ravlaae eo^aratlva agreaaaat aa aiaeuaaed in tbe 
Nay 17 Mating in Spriagflald. 

I 

1< Pleaae review and edit ea agproi^late. 

3. Provide nsM of key official for Article XV. 

1 vould appreciate receiving your oocaaanta to coaiplete the final 
version ASAP, fhank you. 

Siacerelyi 

oavld I. Foater 

Chairman. Oaark Highlands NAB Steering Condttea 



OiRECTOR 


4/29/99 I0J3 AM 
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July 1994 


Mr. D«vld I. rostftTt ChalrtMia 

osark KisblaadB MM ttaarlDf CemittM 

fifttioMU Park taryie* ^ ^ , 

OBfttk Matioaal fa«ai« Rlvamaya 
?,0. Box 4«ft 

Van Buron* Mlnaeorl OBCft-0490 
Daar Hr. Poatari 

Thadk you for your Xottor of jum 14 and tba attacbod draft 
cooparativt aaxaanant for tha pr^eaad Oaarka Sighlanda Man 
and tha BieapiUra Co^aratlva. 

I hava ravlawad tha draft and find it aeooFtahla* Plaasa plae 
■y nana aa tha kay effletal in Articla XV for tha krkanaaa 
Casa and Pi ah Coaoiiaa Ion . 

l-appraclata your laadarahip in this worthy affort. 

Cordially, 

(0ri9inal Signed^ 

Btava M. miaea, 

Olraetor 


smriDGCiao 

bcc) Director's Office 
Billy S. White 
/ File Copy 


4/^9/99 10:41 AM 
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j^. 

United ^tes Department of the Interior 

' NATIONAL PARK SERVICE ftlU- — 

P.Q Bm 1171 

HMti«wi..Vt~tnsM7S6()'M]71 ^ 




I I 




.*-^ ' 
r-‘^\ -. 

N. Wilson, Director 
;4nsas Qane « Piah ConalMion 
' Hatursl ?«soureos Drlvo 

Little Rockp Xrkanaaa 7220S 


I «*»• Afc t- y 


!/W'l 


J' 

J' 

iS-*' 






Kf* Wilson: 


JtH U 

river £ 

^‘^*^5''% ks proalsad wo havo inquirad as oo oha oancaoivs status of you 
c>^ lyraganclas's intaraat in contlnuinq tha rsgional Man and Biosphe 
(KAB) effort at this tlna. Tha consansua of these phone calls 
, 1 **^ appears to toe in support of continuing tha HAB effort . 

- 4 

, We believe in the Man and Biosphere concept and that all the 

effort, tisM, and funding that aach of you and your agencies hi 
contributed since 1BS9 should now lead to a focused effort to 


this idea through to conplstion. 


Tha quastion baeoaes ^ara do va go frca hare? Wa would like 
, '' * VQur resDonaa to tha follovinot 


'Kj, 




•Ji 


your response to the follovlngt 

A copy of the draft Cooperative Agreeaant has been enclosed 
, for your final review to facilitate signature by interested 
partners. 

2. We would ask you to provide the position of i^ur agencies qi 
organisation regarding your interest in participating in a 
regional MAB Cooperative. 

If current conditions do not shabls your agency or organisaticr 
to partieipata as a signatory aaieber pf the Cooperative or in 
nominating your sites at this time, you aey wish to consider 
being Identified as a cooperator with the cooperative (you agre 
With HAB concepts, and will explore opportunities for sharing 
information and cooperating on particular activities) . 


3. We would also raconsnd tha steering committee meet again th 
fall to reach consensus on phase IZ which would be expansion 
of the Committee and identifying a new Coordinator to replac 
Dave Foster ^o recently retired from Federal service. 



4/29/99 11:09 AM 
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United States Department of the Interior '^Co' 




NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 

ftulloln Namwal >«*>' 


slv* tbM« ItMW earaful eonBldaration aa wa saak to nova 
forward In thia affert. 

Wa would Ilka to hnva vour raolv to t>ia »^>ova thraa Itena no 
latar than aaBt««har i. laaa. Contact Gaor^a Oviatt of ay ataff 
at S0L*>74l-S443| axt. 114» If you hava additional concams or 
quaationa* 

Slnearaly, 

^hn D. Iilnahan 
suparlntandant 

Enclbaiuraa 



^ j"-y- 




^ r>. 


< U V\ K V 


4/27/99 3:54 PM 
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Arkansas Game & Fish Commission 

2 Naurti Resottiets Dcivt Lbtle Rpck. Aricaitm 72205 


0* JwnM Mo«r*. Jr 




C3K>-J 


'0^ 


W 9 *W«* SM0h*its. Jr 


John D. Linahan 
Superintendent 
BuJETbIo Natioeal River 
P. O.Box n73 
Hameoft, AR 72601 

DearNif^ 




y* k 


Ai«us (2. im V 




Tius is in ic^oaM to your totoify icgafdbs the itaius of the Axkanm Ceroe & 
Fish Commissioa's istimi in eoadnuuif the Ostatk Hightands RegMoal end 

Biosphere (MAB) eflbn. T)m CoouBiitiOB iUUy ftippoiti te MAfi cooeept as proposed 
and is committed to conrinuiai involveaeal in tfae fimie. 


I wouldUksourafeoeytoberMcpMasasipMoey tolhaeo^etuve 
agree m e n t and that it also be iavotved iathe Re^oaa] Bie^tea Raa erva . I will cite 
sarvaastbefepi ai aattd ve oriinlJaMiB aW B W O w ittiaybAtf toiepracottbe 
Commissioa at dH wa MAB Smeriac Ccmttkma meatag. 


Thank you fefwqaaatfag OCT coatBwad p art kip etiootattoiBapomatt^aavor. 
1 look forward to thit coney bacomiag a BtflyRiiirtinniageadiy. 


ConiiaUy. 

StaveRWUsoo 

IMncfor 


SNWRBMmb 


>4/29i99 10:42 AM 
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United States Department of the Interior 

NATIONAL FARK SKBVICE 



Tte first page of the draft 


DRAFT 

COOPERATIVE AGREEMENT 
(Mamoremditzn of UndoraiandlnsT (FS)) 

FOR THE 

ESTABXJSHMENT AND OPERATION OF THE 

OZARK HIGHLANDS 

MAN AND THE BIOSPHERE COOPERATIVE 


l^nS COOreRATTVS AGBSSMENT. soada imd aatwed into thU 
day of oaa thousand niJM htmdrod aad by aadbaiwMn Ax^ransas Gama a 
Fkk Oamnu^tocu Arkaaaaa Natural Hsniaga CoaaUiloot Mlaseuri Department 
ConservcUtkn. Missmah Oepartmant of Natural Rasourtaa (IRviaiQa of Parks. Recreation a 
Hiataho PmarratiooX National Park Samca (BufMo Nattonal River and Ozark Nattoc 
Scecue Riverways). PHoneer Forest iMfssouh), The Nature Conservancy (Arkansas a 
Missouri). Oaark Regtooal Liand Trust, Fi^ and Wiidlife Service, U.Sv Forest Stm 
{MaritTvrain NF and Oxark^ Francte 1^, alt ef whom repneent s^eral land mans^mo 
and panning agendes with iaUreete in tha genaral art* of tba Oaarfc Highlands, do her«^ 
jom together ibr a common and apeafic puipoee. 


ARTICLE 1. BACKGROUND AND OBJECTIVES 

siftiBsafiia 

WHEREAS, the partiee tc this cooperative agrenaent, pursuant to the 
reepecLtve eta tutor? authmientkias, are wgagesl in programs andprosecm mtended to fUrthr 
coAservaUoa and deve)o(«eAt rtf the aatural, cultural, and aoonamie resources within th 
Otark Highlands region of the United States; and 

WHEREAS, in Wl» the Mba and the Biaepbere Program was forme 
by the United Nations Educational. Scientific, and Cultural Organisation m tht purpose c 
building a barmoaious relatienshin between man and the enviranmant m a scientific basis 
and the United Statea Man and rat Biecphsre Program cooparataa with the mternatioaa 
pregram for this purpoae; and 


if29/99 10-J3 AM 
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lie hst page of tie draft. 


ARTICLE Vn. GENERAL PROVISIONS AND APPUCABLE CIRCULA 

‘^s GcB«ni att^^ed berate sad ^ applicable retei 

ciicui«7^ Taftiraacad tb«ri^ are aaada a p&A df ^ 


SIGNATURES 

IXrectQr, Ai^aasas Directs?, Arkaasas Dat 

Ciime and Fish Co^miasioa NatuiBl Jferitage Ojmrnlsision 


Director. MisstHm Dae Director, Dtvivion of Parks. Dai 

Depsftmeat of Conservation and Historic Preservation. Mtssouri 

Departm^t of Naauai Resources 


Re^ofisJ C^« RegiooaJ Director, Da^ 

Midwest Region. Nidonal Service Southwest Re^on. f^sftiontd Park Scfvic^ 


.Manager. Woneer Forest Date Arkansas Directw. Datt 

The Mature Conservancy 


i/29/99 10J3AM 


! nterOfficeM EMO 

OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR 
Hudca&Mv Sovtmor 


TO; StsKeWUsttR 


ROUTIMS atfORMATtOH 
a e poKiaoi 

0 o »ETm,*i 

, o roneoMMmT a woTtAw 

. I Q mttAMUMnKV Q nEA«« 

Rf Uft ttanMtf I O VMVOUKMFOMM'nOK Q MIHBOUI 

Hlamtndt fUfliw ...I — 


OAT«; AUBtitfir. IHI ^ 



We have r«caiv9d a rtumbar of calls from eonesmad dtizans ragardlAQ bit U$ Man and 8io 
Pro|ect In th« Ozark KigNandt Ragicn. Tliay art ooncamad ^out ^ bacauaa of ti 
commirmeni fecuirod and tha viQuartasa and loopa of tntardc^^ leng-twm commitmant. 


Beftsra my sts^ «fB trtsaft, f^aaa# ea kllaif and tnu 

Jeff will in turr^ brief nn» and the Govarrw and ^ will fiM Oa^ to you as soon w ^saible 

Pisesft wa^e any egyrnttownfa for fta State of Ariwrwrowitt' 





fms 

cc Ooverr^of Hudobee 


4/27/99 4M PM 
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Steve N. Wilson. Direciar 
Aikamas Game and Fbsb CommissioD 
2 Natura! R«»arces Drive 
Little Rocl;,^Arkansa$ 72205 

Dear Xfcr-Wrbntr 


In response to your request on August 27. 1996. 1 am teturoing your letter dated August i. 
1996, regarding the Arkansas Oeme and Fi^ Coinmis»c«‘s imerest in participaiing in Oza 
HigUand Regional Man aztd tbe Biosphere progrva 


Sincerely. 


Jwm 0- Llnahtti 
Superintendent 


Enclosure 


4/29/W 10:43 AM 
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Memo 


ARKANSAS GAME AN^ 

All Employees 


To: 

From: Steve N- Wilson 

Subject: Biosphere Rumor 
Octnher 23. 19^ 




FISH COMMISSION 


Game and Fish and biosphere? It’s just a persistent rumc 

Like the legend of the c«t ih«t came back, the biosjdiere tt^c keeps arisit 
this fall 

Whai‘s the biosphere? Just a wispy, pipe dream of a utopia in the Ozarks 
under the wing of the United Nations. But ifs a subject with the apparent abilit: 
arouse people's fears of governmental takeover. 

Jt's not so. There is no connection between us and the biosphere. There a: 
no plans for this. The Game and Fish Commission isn't involved, nor is State 
Parks, the Heritage Department or Keep Arkansas Beautiftil. These are our 
conservation partners in Amendment 2, which will be voted on Nov. 5, and we 
keep gening ^Is on this rumor. 

The Easter bunny and the tooth fairy don’t exist. Godzilla is just a myth, 
and I want to stress in the strongest terms that our participation in the biosphere 
just a rumor. Period. 

Several years ago. a multi-agency brainstorming session was conducted, 
with the focus a possible experiment of an environmentally protected region of 
public land in the Missouri and Arkansas Ozarks under the umbrella of the Unit 
Nations. The Game and Fish Commission was invited to the meeting, and a stal 
member attended. 

He listened, renimed htane, and that was the only panicipalior of Game j 
Tish in the biosphere idea. 

We have never considered, proposed, projected or even thought of joininj 
something along the line of this biosphere. Anyone trying lotieustoit isjust 
barking up the wrong tree. Again, it’s just a rumor. 


4.29199 10:44 AM 
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State of Arkansas 

Office or the govesnor 

Suit 

liati/M7220i 


Nt->veml»eT 4, 


Ms M.jry 

2 1 1)7 Portw Road 
raywllml!e, AR 72704 

Dear M* Dmham: 

TKdrik vou ft's contacting my offjco atout yout concerns (vganiing the Man and the Bilh 
P rogram 

1 want to end this rumor (hat U spreading across Arkansas concerning lliis c<mcep 
.Amendjnent 2 I do not support nor condone in any shape, fomi or fashion, (he Mao .n 
Biosphere Program. 1 have inslrucled the Arkansas Game Fish Department. Pai 
T(juristn Department and the Arkansas Heritage Department to not participate in any way i 
concept Amendment 2 snil designate 1/6 of one cent to the Arkansas Game & 
Department, Parks & Tourism Department. Arkansas Heritage Department and Keep Ail 
Reauliful Program, for Arkansas lo manage its natural mources and arildlife- There « 
money set aside U> purchase land ft»r hunting, fishing and trildhfe proteclioa Hi^wever, 
slrivt to make sure that people’s private property rights art proioeted and no one is forced of 
iaiid 

U I can assist >‘jhi in ary way in the future, please feel free to lei me kno*'. 

ifinccrciy youis, 

Mike Huckohee 

MH jp^ms 


4/29/99 10:43 AM 
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ASK THE GOVERNOR WITH STEVE BARNES AETN SUNDAY PM 11/17/% 

TRANSCRIPTION OF TELECAST ON BIOSPHERE QUESTIONS. 

BARNES: "A gcwd maiy questions Governor on in north., this one from CarroU County, we have some 
others from Newton and Washii^on Counties, the Northwest comer. Uh, when are the black 
helicopters goii^ to ffy in aal the bke heimea, uh, uh, I dont mean to dism^ the mU, wlat, what, is 
your view of Biospheres?" 

GOVERNOR; "WeU, weVe had, I guess, as many letters on that as anything since I've been in ofiBce, 
and we have researched it. We have adeed the Game and Fish Commission... because a lot of the fetters 
sa^ that th^ was going to be »>me effort to set askie private lands in North Arkansas die United 
Nations would control and dictate the use of those lands. Steve, I just can't honestfy get any verification, 
olgeclive verification. I mean, I can read off the intern^, like people who have written my oflBce 

and I can see pamphlets like I'm sent by the box fiills, uh, from organizations who efeim this is so, but 
when we ahually look at prime source legal documents, we singly don't find the existence of some 
tmssive pkn to take o^ worfei ststii^ in North Arkansas with a projett of taking away people's 

property and somehow it just hasn't proven out that a few acres in North Arkansas is going to be the 
basis for wjrld t^e over. Now iC if somebotfy can come forward with some honest-to-goodness 
documentation, of this^, lord, we'd be happy to look at h," 


BARNES: "Do you expect that" 

GOVERNOR: "but that just hasn’t happened!" 

BARNES: "Do you expect that to haj^n?" 

GOVERNOR; "No! I don't expect it. Imh, I'll Idl you very honestly, uh, I think there are people in the 
world who would probably, you lci»w, who probabfy would have some ideas th^ would love to take 
over, but I've been in North Arkansas a lot of times and I'd hate to think about some folks going in there 
and telling Arkansas ixoplc wdiat they're going to their land and. arrf take it over tte w£^ it's be«i 
described to me in letters. Now, I don't nssan to dismiss those who have written me . or feel strongly 
about this, I re^^pecl their views. I res^ject the position of personal property, all those things, but we got 
to generate not just heat Nit ligltt, wh^ k comes to some of these ^wes and we've written and have 
sending copies of letters ^ying that we have specifically requested that Game & Fish Commission not 
j^tcipate in any Bto^irfiere project and we have a letter from Steve Wilson,^ uh, dsolutefy saying there 
is no participation in such a program.'* Thai's as for as I can take it at this point." 

1 Governor's letter to State Department dated 11-14-96. p96 

2 Documents obtaiiKd 1^ Connie Burks from Buffalo River NFS to &jvemjr 1^ hfo. BuAs in 

August 1996. p96B 

3 SicN'e Wilson letter of denial mailai with Governors stock reply to concerned citizens. Wilson's 

letter was patently untrue as to involvement by Game and Fish Commission and Arkansas Nature 
Ifcritage Comna^fon persQiawi. Both bure^iracics ted been involved since 1989 through 
September 1996. Buffelo River NPS personnel and three of Governors aids and liaison staff told 

Connie Burks, Everette Mkldleton and Mary Denham, that Steve Wilson had signed the MOU, and 
at the request of the governor he had gotten it back fiom NPS and had tom it up. See Pg 94. 


4/29/99 10:4i 4M 
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4 See Brochure by Arkansas Natural Heritage Commission dated 1 993 for an OZARK HIGHLANDS 
MAN AND BIOSPHERE REGIONAL CONFERENCE November 3-4» 1993, Harrison Aricansas, 
Sponsored by Ozark Regional Land Trust and Winrock International. Reservations were directed to 
be mailed to A^C at their address and to their employee in Little Rock, Arkansas 


4/29/99 I0:4S AM 
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Take Back Arkansas, inc. 
2167 N. Porter Rd. 
Fayetteville, AR 72704 

February 14, 1998 


Mr. Bill Peli, Team Coordinator 
Ozark/Ouachita Highlands Assessment 
P, O. Box 1270, 

Hot springs, AR 71902 

Dear Mr. Pell: 

Thank you for your cooperation in helping resolve a difficult situation and for the received 
information. I am in receipt of both your letter and the documents concerning the 
appropriations bill for the Oepartmenl of the Interior and "related" agencies, including the 
Forest Service. It was most interesting at a cursory glance. I'll digest it in further detail 
as time permits. It does appear though, that some on Capital Hill have the people's 
interest in mind, as well as the best interest of the agencies as relating to their status, 
personnel, and lawful duties and activities. 

TBA has not authorized a position on this ecosystem assessment, as it is still under 
review and study. This reply is not meant to be confrontationai, but is intended to clarify 
some issues raised in your letter, and state them as we believe them to be. The 
obseivalions in this letter are mine personally. 

This particular conflict has been resolved by our efforts to find "common ground". Dr 
Tamara Walkingstfek called me late Friday afternoon, after she had made unsuccessful 
attempts to reach Betty Beaver and Mary Rivera that day. She asked me to relay the 
message to them, that they were accepted and registered as attendees for all three 
days, as observers or participants by their choice, in the workshop. I have relayed the 
message. 

In December of 1997 the Ozark-Ouachita Highlands Assessment, as part of its Update, 
announced the Communities Project to “solicit public interest' in a "common ground" 
format, which appeared at first reading, to be a public meeting. I believe the conflict 
arose when the detailed letter of January 28“’' was sent out by the Ouachita National 
Forest. 

Obviously, what had originally appeared to be a public meeting was now detailed as a 
very closed meeting for the limited number of 40 participants. The letter stated those 
attending included Forest Service personnel. Extension Service faculty, LeadAB 
participants and alumni (who may or may not be Involved with rural forest-dependent 
communities in Arkansas or Missouri, which is covered in this assessment) and 
residents of Newton, Scott and Montgomery counties. The agenda seems to be more of 
a poliqr making workshop for teaching "conflict resolution and [for] buiktsig common 
ground" by facilitated consensus. The ^al to teach conflicf management suggests that 
this is for the benefit of the major participants named above with the few citizens invited 
to give it the legitimacy of being a public meeting for the forest-dependent communities. 


I 
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This showed a seemingly disproportionate number of pre-selected agencies-related 
personnel to individuals from these three forest-dependent communities or counties, of 
the 50 county Aritansas assessment. By your definition, these counties among others 
are forest-dependent and have done a good job of assuring the nation a healthy supply 
of a timber, a replaceable natural resource. 

We also know that within these declared forest boundaries there are lands which are 
privately owned. You refer to these owners as Inholders. Curiously, my up-to-date 
computer spell check dictionary wouldn’t recognize, "Inholder", nor is it in my 1973 
Webster’s Collegiate dictionary, several Real Estate Law Dictionaries or Black's Law 
Dictionary, just as an Interesting aside. I object to the term, as it has subjectivity to it, as 
though these specific land owners have lesser rights than land owners outside 
designated federal boundaries, almost like feudal tenures, at the will and sufferance, of 
the federal agency enveloping them. 

To borrow the questionable terminology, 1 would like to use the FS coined word 
"Inholder" in relation to the Forest Service and this wide sweeping ecosystem 
assessment delineated on the colored map you sent me, in your letter of March 26, 
1997. It appears the Forest is the "Inholder" In the stales of Arkansas, Missouri and 
Oklahoma, with minimal holdings in many Arkansas counties, and no holdings in at least 
sixteen Arkansas counties. I seriously question the Congressional authority, purpose, 
goals and legality of this action within and u|x>n forest lands as well as on private lands 
and the harassing, threatening, stealthy nature of the assessment. 

I have this date spent some time going through files and have made some forgotten 
extraordinary finds. In my attempt to answer your letter In a brief and concise way I 
found what opened a Pandora's box of information for me. I find that in the majority of 
the documents, public participation was quoted often as being an essential in all aspects 
of the Forest Services processes. 

It's your apple cart and 1 have no desire to upset it but in all honesty, this meeting as 
structured with its teaching of facilitating and consensus building for "common ground" 
seems to up-side-down and side-ways to the interpretation of the FACA law and 
compliance with it. 

As far back as 10-2-95 then FS Chief Jack Ward Thomas wrote a directive to All 
Employees regarding the "Recent Federal Advisory Committee Act Interpretations. In 
his policy letter he stated, The Forest Service has a long-standing tradition of providing 
opportunities for state, local, tribal and private stakeholders. Efforts to inform and 
involve the public have yielded substantial benefits for everyone Involved." To give him 
the benefit of the doubt, I presume, that he meant property owners and not NGO's as 
stakeholders. He went on, "However the public participation principals described in the 
July 12, 1994 letter hold. We do no less to keep the best external relations possible. 
For ease of reference, I reiterate them here: [For brevity in this letter they are topically 
introduced, only.] Make It Timely; Make Your Process "Free"; Emphasize Fairness; 
Practice Openness; Make Involvements Early and Continuous; and Make It Tangible". 
Most interesting was his comment on group advise which is, " If Federal employees 
seek advice from a group, then that advise must be obtained on an individual basis 
without group deliberation. Yet, if you are at a meeting and the group chose to offer 
consensus advise: 
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Explain to the group that you convened them io hear individual advice, not a group 
con^nsus. 

Explain that group advice could prove to be a problem because they are not a 
chartered advisory group. And if you were to accept their consensus advice, it couid be 
challenged in (x>urt and the Forest Service could be enjoined from u&ng the advice- 
something no one wants". 

I would like to digress at this time to make several points, 

1. Members of TBA are first and foremost individual citizens to be respected as such. 
When i speak in terms of TBA, ! am speaking of the Directors, as they speak for the 
oi^anization, 

2. It was not th© idea of TBA to limit the number of persons or who would be attending 
FS or related meetings. When we had the two requested meetings in the office here 
in early '97, it was your idea and that of the other FS personnel attending, that we 
should appoint a committee of three to five people to receive data and attend 
meetings for the puipose of research and study for TBA. This was to prevent going 
through a protracted, antagonistic and adversarial relationship of requesting data by 
FO!A concerning all aspects of the ecosystem management assessment and plans, 
In our opinion, this did not compromise the committee membefs identity as 
individuals who were property owners living in forest area communities We would 
have no right to expect this of them or any other member. 

3. At your request, by phone to me, and that of Director Charles Agee, Elam Denham, 
Chairmarr of TBA, sent you a letter May 1, 1997 setting forth the agreement as per 
Directors notes, and the names, addresses, phone and fax numbers of the three 
members v\rfio had agreed to participate in such a research and study team for TBA. 
Elam stated the Boards Intent to name two other persons, to cover the geographic 
areas of potential meetings. It was also agreed that cc^ies would be sent to the 
office for me to keep a repository of complete files for study. 

4. There have never been any reports from your assessment team and no meeting of 
the committee. TBA has taken no position on any Forest Service issue, other than to 
stand firm on our insistence of tee protection of the rights of property owner's, 
involved in this questionable ecosystem assessment over primarily private lands in 
fifty Arkansas counties. 

5. Take Back Arkansas is an Arkansas Corporation for the advancement of education 
and preservation of one of tee oldest unalienable rights Ameiteans enjoy, which 
predates even the Constitution of the United States, in which is guaranteed certain 
civil rights to the owners of private property. 

We believe, as in this quote; Land Rights: What Do They Matter? '’The Great 
Charter (Magna CartaJ [1215 AD} ..was a wate/^hed event in the struggle of 
ordinary people to protect their natural tights against encroachments by 
government..... The lesson seems clear. People do not have rights because die 
state allows them. The nation/state exists because people have rights." Bruce 
Yandle, Author of Land Rights: The 1990's Property Rights Rebellion. At teis point in 
time, we believe that this protection can best be done through grassroots citizen 
involvement and participation in ail mattere, affecting owner’s rights in private property. 


56-427 99 - 10 
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Other interesting documents in the file was a copy of the informational Memorandum for 
James A. Lyons, Undersecretary. NRE from Barbara Webber, Associate Deputy Chief 
for Research (FS) through Mike Dombeck, FS Chief, regarding the U S. Man and the 
Biosphere Program, The Summary states " the survival of the U.S. MAB program is 
threatened. Benefits to the U.S. and the USDA Forest Service are significant. Loss of 
authority to participate in the U.S. MAB program or loss of our MAB sites, would 
significantly deter progress in achieving the goals of the President and that of the 
Santiago Agreement^. The administration has no constitutional authority to make 
international agreements in Santiago or any other place, concerning the natural 
resources or control of the public or private lands in this nation 

The blatant disregard for individual rights Is as though government, the servant of the 
people, has become the slave master The Administration, its Departments and 
agencies have assumed the role of an aristocracy. This Is completely unacceptable in 
the United States under a representative democracy in a Republican Form of 
Govenwient,. This attitude of "You cani read the Constitution tike a rule book." 
Bruce BabtMtt, Secretary of the U.S. Dept, of the Interior pMiile serving under the sworn oath of 
the Constitution] destroys a nation from within. 

A quote from the past, of a former Republic, which didn't survive it's traitors, like 
Octavian. "A nation can survive its foo/s and even the ambitious. But it cannot 
survive treason from within. An enemy at the gates is less formidable, for he is 
known and he carries his banners openly against the city. But the traitor moves 
among those within the gates freely, his sly whispers rustling through all alleys, 
heard in the very halls of government itself. For the traitor appears no traitor, he 
speaks in the accents familiar to his victim, and he wears their face and their 
garments and he appeals to the baseness that ties deep in the hearts of all men. 
He rots the soul of a nation; he works secretly and unknown in the night to 
undermine the pillars of a city; he infects the bo^ politic so that it can no longer 
resist. A murderer is less to be feared The traitor is the plague." Marcus Tullius 
Cicero to the Roman Senate, regarding the danger of internal subversion, as recorded by Sallust 

Mr, Pell, as you know I have read that agreement, the Montreal Accord, the Seville 
Strategy and several other of these International Agreements, which in my opinions 
undercuts the national and state sovereignty of these United States. I pointed out to you 
this direct quote from "AS Criterion and Indicator Trends: Property rights for private lands 
and the rights to use public lands will continue to evolve over time. Means are provided 
to determine these rights through due process. Recent important developments are the 
evolution of Private Drooertv rights under the terms of the Endangered Species Act of 
1973 (P.L 93205) and the determination of bcal control of the use of Federal lands in 
the WesV. It is clear that government agencies have a different viewpoint of property 
rights than the owner has, and therefore the conflict. 

In 1932 William Z. Foster, then National Chairman of the Communist Party, USA, 
restated point one of the Communist Manifesto; "The abolition of private property." 
Then In terms specifically applicable to the U.S., Foster said, "The establishment of an 
American Soviet government will involve (he confiscation of large landed estates 
in town and countiy, and also, the whole body of forests, mineral deposits, lakes, 
rivers and so on". Are we now so established or just on the way there? 
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Also, in the file was a copy of the November 3-4. 1993 meeting of the Ozark H^hiands 
Man and ttie Biosphere (OHMAB) agenda, which I'm sure Dr. Donald Voth remembers, 
being a feahi^ speaker on the agenda. 11:45 AM • 2:00 PM on **Sociai Context of 
Ecosystem Management in the Ozark by Dr Donald E. Voth, Department of Rural 
Sociology, Universlly of Arkansas, now the Principal Investigator on the National 
Forest Communities Project (whatever that is) at the U of A. Fayetteville, the coordinator 
of this meeting. In addition, ttie agenda of the November 3"^ meeting the discussion of 
Stream Team by Mark Van Patten, Conservation Federation of Missouri, now working in 
concert directly or indirectly with the Arkansas Game and Fish Commission's newly 
created Sfream Team. 

It ail sure walks, talks and smells like ^ Ozark Highland Man and the Biosphere, 
(OHMAB) and with the same bad actors, which after much protestation, went back 
underground from whence it briefly emerged. It has been denied to this day, by lies on 
top of lies, to the people of Arkansas and N^ssouri, by both state ^d f^eraf agencies. 
Unfortunately for the Forest Service, it was bad timing for your scheduled ecosystem 
assessment that the exposure of the OHMAB came to ck^e for comfort. It's no 
coincidence that the same agencies are replicated and people are duplicated in the 
OHMAB aligned process 

One of the unanswered questions I posed, was why the assessment is being done 
outside forest boundaries and in a manner inconsistent with prior plans concerned with 
management of forest health and availability of resource materials for the wood 
products industry. Is this assessment being done in accordance with the EPA directive 
that. "All ecosystem management activities should consider human beings as biological 
resources, the same as any otoer animal, or plants and minerals"? Can anyone explain 
how this Administration mandated assessment differs from any of the other mandated 
ecosystem assessments? What would change our viewpoints based on the data we 
now have at hand? 

TBA has taken no mte or position on the "little NEPA Codes" authorized by Congress in 
the act, other than to make the information known to its members in over thirty counties. 
At tie of a number of individuals from various counties, David Bright assumed 

the financial responsibility to bring members of the National Lands Conference to speak 
on these codes which have been passed successfully in over 300 counties. David was 
assisted by the Newton County Chapter of TBA which helped host the event. This was a 
grassroots effort, which I believe was citizenship at its best to work with local 
government as the protector, not the provocateur. 

H is my understanding that TBA members as individuals, with other non-member county 
residents, acting under their rights as citizens, have worked with their elected county 
Quorum Court members and County Judge in several counties, to proceed by ordinance 
to adopt the necessary codes to protect their customs, cultore and economy. I would 
like to presume that the uniformed Forest Service ranger, who dominated a Quorum 
Court meeting in one county, speaking in opposition to passing the ordinances was 
spiking as an Individual it appeared to many county residents that he was intimidating 
the county court members and iot^^ng for the Forest Service, I understand. I haven't 
attended any of these meetings, nor have any of the Directors of TBA, these meetings, 
but the anger that was expressed to me, didn’t lead anyone present to believe that he 
was speaking as an individual but as a FS representative to influence and intimkJate. 
Perhaps he was facilitating. 
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I must say that what's good for the goose is sure good tor the gander. When i 
questioned your right to eoo-assess on private land, I got a flim-flam answer, that you 
were concerned about how your required 10-15 year plan would affect private property. 
I'm sure that county residents are just as concerned about the closure of road, access to 
cemeteries, more properly taken for wilderness areas and the loss of jobs affecting their 
economies by closing of natural resources to the people 

Is there a conflict now between the counties instituting the appropriate NEPA codes to 
protect their customs, culture and economy and that which would be done under this FS 
ecosystem management assessment and plan to be drawn? If there is a conflict, then 
why? What crisis has been created, by this county planning, to establish the need for 
"conflict management" by government or NGO sponsored and trained facilitators? Why 
does the assessment for the Ozark-Ouachita Highlands assessment parallel and the 
Southern Ap^raiachian Assessment for the Man and the Biosphere, Including the reports 
of the SAMAB and personnel involved? There are many interesting questions to be 
posed, studied and conclusions to be made by both of us. 

I certainly would not presume to speak for the Congress or the counties, but 1 don't 
believe that the Intent of Congress was for any ^ency to intimidate or participate In this 
local process, either directly or indirectly by agency or NGO trained facilitators. Due to 
the questnns raised in my mind about this, I am going to copy this letter to my U.S. 
Representative Asa Hutchinson and Senator Tim Hutchinson asking for a research 
clarification on this matter. 

Being the fair-minded intelligent man, I believe you to be, you would welcome this 
service from our elected officials in Washington, who are responsible for these laws in 
the first place. After all, they are citizens too, whose state and districts are being 
aWected by this ongoing eoosyrtem assessment and the plans to be. This should lessen 
to a great degree your need to manage conflict. After a reply from them, we'll consider 
what, if any, dialog about this issue of county ordinances, should take place. 


Yours tally, 


Mary Denham 
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STATEMENT OF FRANK MEYERS, FORESTER AND SECRETARY, 
POTOSI CHAPTER, PEOPLE FOR THE USA 

Mr. Meyers. I am Frank W. Meyers of Potosi, Missouri. I speak 
as one who has heen a practicing environmentalist and professional 
forester for over 55 years, which with the time spent in the Navy 
throughout World War II, gives me a perspective on the environ- 
mental scene covering 60 years. 

I come to speak in support of H.R. 883, the American Land Sov- 
ereignty Protection Act. 

I speak both for myself and for the Potosi Chapter of People for 
the USA, for which organization I serve as Secretary, whose mem- 
bership includes many who have been long active in management, 
production and use of natural resource commodities, both on public 
and private land. 

Today it is distressing to see productive natural resource man- 
agement which provides for human needs, being threatened on 
every side. 

The threat arises from a plethora of pseudo-environmentalist 
groups whose general theme is to reorganize society around the 
central principle of protecting the environment, and who both use 
and lend credence to a variety of United Nations plans, conventions 
and treaties oriented toward control of America and its people. 

In 1971, the United Nations through UNESCO initiated a plan 
for setting up a world network of Biosphere Reserves to protect the 
environment and safeguard the planet. The State Department in- 
corporated this in their planning in 1973. The Biosphere Reserve 
Program has the objective of returning vast areas of the planet to 
a nature-managed condition. In the U.S. this amounts to 48 per- 
cent of the land area. The long range objective is to regulate popu- 
lation distribution and land use on a massive scale. 

The Framework on Biosphere Reserves specifies the designation 
of core areas in each Reserve, which will be completely free of 
human use. A surrounding buffer zone will allow only limited ac- 
cess and the third or transition zone will provide for control of sus- 
tainable use. 

Sustainable use in U.N. and pseudo-environmentalist jargon 
means reducing consumption of goods, elimination of modern con- 
veniences and controlling the population. 

Without Congressional approval, some 47 Biosphere Reserves, to- 
taling some 44 million acres, have already been designated in 
America and more are in the planning stage. One such planned Re- 
serve was the Ozark Highland Man and the Biosphere which cov- 
ered 48,000 square miles in Missouri, Arkansas, Oklahoma and 
Kansas. Although temporarily shelved, this gigantic plot to return 
48,000 square miles to pre-settlement conditions, gave way in 1996 
to a smaller Reserve proposal. It was the Lower Ozarks Biosphere 
Reserve, covering 3,200 square miles in 11 counties in Missouri 
and one in Arkansas. Although public outcry stopped implementa- 
tion of this Reserve, the Missouri Department of Conservation 
which had been a signatory to it, saw fit in 1996 to launch its own 
plan for the Lower Ozark region of the state in what it called a Co- 
ordinated Resource Management Plan covering 11 counties. 

The threat of this CRM plan is that biodiversity and ecosystem 
management override the long held conservation objectives of im- 
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proving the condition and productivity of the state’s natural re- 
sources of timher, wildlife, minerals, water, air and aesthetics. 

The underlying tenor of this CRM plan, which provides an excuse 
for its existence, is that the flora and fauna of Missouri are in a 
depleted state. This is not the case. Active resource management 
over the past 60 years has restored Missouri’s resources to a rea- 
sonably good and productive condition. 

The greatest threat to the well-being and productivity of Mis- 
souri’s natural resources is lock-up management. And lock-up man- 
agement protrudes through every phase of the CRM plan. The 
CRM plan espouses establishment of the Ozarks Man and the Bio- 
sphere with its restrictive, non-use goals and also The Nature Con- 
servancy’s Lower Ozarks Biosphere with similar objectives. 

It should be noted that in neither the state’s CRM plan or the 
Forest Service’s ecosystem management strategy are the basic 
physiological needs of human beings integrated into or given sub- 
stantive priority in the planning process. Neither is minerals recov- 
ery accorded any priority or recognition in the CRM plan. 

Nature Conservancy’s plan for the Lower Ozarks Biosphere, 
which MDC supports, states that “alteration of pre-settlement nat- 
ural processes is stressful to the ecosystem. And hence, manage- 
ment must focus on restoring pre-settlement processes.” It is evi- 
dent that sustainable refers to curtailing use by society and man- 
aging with the objective of returning resources to the lower produc- 
tivity of pre-settlement days. 

Another threat to private property and resource management 
posed by Biosphere Reserves, the CRP plan and ecosystem manage- 
ment is the designation of American lands as World Heritage Sites 
by the U.N. World Heritage Committee. Some 18 World Heritage 
Sites totaling over 20 million acres have already been designated 
in America, without Congressional approval. 

Proof that the U.N. designations pose a threat to sovereignty, 
private property and resource management, is indicated by the 
U.N.’s action in 1995 in stopping a planned gold mine operation by 
Crown Butte Mine well outside Yellowstone National Park near 
Cooke City, Montana. 

In stopping the mine, the U.N. delegation made this astounding 
comment: “The U.S. as signatory to the World Heritage Convention 
has a duty to protect the ecosystem outside the Park.” Yellowstone 
is both a Biosphere Reserve and a World Heritage Site. 

Much of America is clearly at risk. 

To protect American sovereignty, private property and resource 
management for the benefit of humanity, it is imperative that H.R. 
883 be enacted into law. 

Thank you for giving one who has practiced productive natural 
resource management for over half a century a chance to be heard. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Meyers follows:] 

Statement of Frank W. Meyers, Forester and Secretary, Potosi Chapter, 

People for the USA 

I am Frank W. Meyers of Potosi, Missouri. I speak as one who has been a prac- 
ticing environmentalist and professional forester for over 65 years which with time 
spent in the Navy throughout WW-II, gives me a perspective on the environmental 
scene covering sixty years. 
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I some to speak in support of H.R. 883, the American Land Sovereignty Protection 
Act. 

I speak both for myself and for the Potosi Chapter of “People for the USA,” for 
which organization I serve as Secretary, and whose membership includes many long 
active in management, production and use of natural resource commodities both on 
public and private land. 

Today we are distressed to see productive natural resource management which 
provides for human needs, being threatened on every side. 

The, threat arises from a plethora of pseudo-environmentalist groups whose gen- 
eral theme is to reorganize society around the central principle of protecting the en- 
vironment, and who both use and lend credence to a variety of United Nations 
Plans, conventions, and treaties oriented toward control of America and its people. 

In 1971 the United States Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO) initiated a plan for setting up a world network of Biosphere Reserves 
to “protect the environment” and safeguard the planet. The U.S. State Department 
incorporated this into their planning in 1973. The Biosphere Reserve program has 
the objective of returning vast areas of the planet to a nature-managed condition. 
In the United States this amounts to some 48 percent of the land area. The long 
range objective is to regulate population distribution and land use on a massive 
scale. 

Article 4, Section 5 of the Framework on Biosphere Reserves specifies the designa- 
tion of vast “core areas” in each Reserve, which is to be completely free of human 
use. An adjacent surrounding “buffer zone” will allow only limited access but no 
management, and a third outlying “transition” zone will allow for planned, con- 
trolled “sustainable use.” 

“Sustainable” in U.N. and pseudo-environmentalist jargon means reducing con- 
sumption of goods, eliminating modern conveniences and controlling the population, 
so as to return the resources to a “pre-settlement” condition. 

Without Congressional approval, some 47 Biosphere Reserves, totaling 44 million 
acres, have already been officially designated in America. One such planned Bio- 
sphere Reserve was the Ozark Man and the Biosphere which which was to cover 
48 thousand square miles in Missouri, Arkansas, Oklahoma and Kansas, Although 
temporarily shelved, this gigantic plot to return 48 thousand square miles of Amer- 
ica to pre-settlement conditions, gave rise in 1996 to a smaller Reserve proposal. It 
was the “Lower Ozarks Biosphere Reserve,” covering 3,200 square miles including 
eleven counties in Missouri and one in Arkansas, Although public outcry stopped 
implementation of this Reserve, the Missouri Department of Conservation which 
had been a signatory to it, saw fit to launch in 1996 what it reffered to as a Coordi- 
nated Resource Management Plan (CRM) for the Lower Ozark Region of the State, 
covering eleven counties. 

The thrust of this CRM plan is that “biodiversity” and “ecosystem management” 
objectives override the long-held conservation objectives of improving the condition 
and productivity of all the States’s natural resources of timber, wildlife, minerals, 
water, air and aesthetics. 

The underlying tenor of the CRM plan — which provides an excuse for its being — 
is that the flora and fauna of Missouri are in a depleted state. This is hardly the 
case. Active resource management over the last sixty years has restored Missouri’s 
resources to a reasonably good and productive condition. 

The greatest threat to the well-being and productivity of Missouri’s natural re- 
sources is “lock-up” management. And “lock-up” management protrudes through 
every phase of the CRM plan. The plan espouses establishment of the Ozarks Man 
and the Biosphere and its restrictive goals, and also Nature Conservancy’s Lower 
Ozarks Biosphere with similar objectives. 

It is interesting — in fact frightening — to note that in neither the State’s CRM plan 
or the Eorest Service’s ecosystem management strategy are the basis physiological 
needs of humans integrated into or given substantitive priority in the planning proc- 
ess. Neither is minerals management including prospecting, recovery, and reclama- 
tion accorded any priority or recognition in the CRM plan. 

Nature Conservancy’s plan for the Lower Ozarks Biosphere — which MDC sup- 
ports — states that “alteration of pre-settlement natural processes is stress(ful) to the 
ecosystem. Management must focus on restoring (presettlement) processes.” It be- 
comes evident that “sustainable” refers to curtailing use by society and managing 
with the objective of returning resources to the lower productivity of pre-settlement 
days. 

It appears that both the government’s and the United Nations’ pantheistic objec- 
tive is to control society so as to stabilize nature. 

In addition to the threat to private property and resource management posed by 
BioReserves, the CRM plan and ecosystem management, a further threat arises 
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from United Nations designation of American lands as “World Heritage Sites.” Pres- 
ently some 18 World Heritage Sites totaling over twenty million acres have been 
designated in America without Congressional approval. 

Proof of the assertion that U.N. designations pose a threat to national sov- 
ereignty, private property, and resource management, is indicated by action of the 
U.N. delegation examining Yellowstone National Park in 1995. This delegation, with 
government acquiescense, stopped a planned gold mine operation by the Crowne 
Butte Mine, well outside the Park near Cooke City, Montana. 

The U.N. deleration not ony stopped the mine but made this “Astounding observa- 
tion”; “The U.S. as signatory to the World Heritage Convention has a duty to protect 
the ecosystem OUTSIDE the Park.” Yellowstone is both a Biosphere Reserve and 
a World Heritage Site. 

Much of America is clearly at risk. 

To protect American sovereignty, private property, and natural resource manage- 
ment for the benefit of humanity, it is imperative that H.R. 883, the American Land 
Sovereignty Protection Act, become the law of the land. 

Thank you for giving one who has practiced productive natural resource manage- 
ment in America for over half a century, a chance to be heard. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you, Mr. Meyers. 

[Applause.] 

Mrs. Chenoweth. And now is the time when we will he asking 
the witnesses questions and so the Chair recognizes Ms. Emerson. 

Ms. Emerson. Thank you, Chairman Chenoweth. 

My question goes to all of you and it is really a rather basic ques- 
tion. And that is, have any of you ever been given a clear, concise 
definition or explanation of exactly what a biosphere reserve is 
from any of the Eederal or state officials pushing these MAB con- 
cepts? 

Ms. Denham. No. 

Ms. Emerson. Mary, you say no? Richard? 

Mr. Yancey. Not really. You know, the terminology is extremely 
vague and it speaks in generalities of scientific studies and some 
management type things and in effect, you know, if you notice, we 
cannot even seem to get a handle on what the size of these bio- 
spheres are. You know, I have heard three different sizes. My map 
shows the portion that was part of the bioreserve that The Nature 
Conservancy outlined, and I assume that is a core area. But you 
know, you do not get anything concrete, nothing definite. 

Ms. Emerson. Mr. Powell. 

Mr. Powell. It was a topic of discussion several times in the 
Conservation Commission. We never did get into it in depth at all, 
this was strictly a staff assignment. We never did vote on pro- 
ceeding with any definite plan whatsoever. As far as the in-depth 
description of it, I have no knowledge. 

Ms. Emerson. Would it be accurate to call a biosphere a pig in 
a poke? 

[Laughter.] 

Ms. Emerson. Would that be pretty accurate? 

Mr. Yancey. I would agree with that, yes. 

Ms. Emerson. Mr. Yancey, I want to ask you a question. Why 
do you not talk a little bit about — you refer in your testimony and 
Mr. Meyers did in his about the correlation between the gold mine 
near Yellowstone and what could possibly occur to our mining oper- 
ations here in this district and in the Mark Twain as a result of 
the MAB designation. 

Mr. Yancey. Well, I think there is a real direct analogy here. 
You know, when you talk to these people, the non-government or- 
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ganizations that are behind a lot of this and some of the govern- 
ment organizations, it is a benign program that has no effect, when 
in fact, in the situation with the New World Mine outside of Yel- 
lowstone National Park, it was not benign at all. They stopped that 
program. That particular project in fact was pretty advanced. It 
had been drilled out and it was on private property, and it ended 
up costing the taxpayers of this country — at least so far the last I 
heard was $65 million to buy them out because it was already es- 
tablished there was a deposit there. 

In addition to that, just as a side note, you know, it was an old 
mining site there that had been — you know, years ago, they did not 
know what they were doing, there was no environmental remedi- 
ation. In the process of developing the mine, that would have been 
remediated. So now the taxpayers also have an additional bill to 
clean that up, which the company was going to clean up as part 
of their mining. 

Now as far as how that compares to here, I would say the process 
is already in effect because, you know, the area that is in question, 
the mining companies have been stumped in trying to get 
prospecting permits on government lands in that area and cer- 
tainly some of the private lands, for example, that The Nature Con- 
servancy controls, you know, there is no access to those lands. And 
frankly, you know, I see a very clear analogy here that the same 
thing would happen, and is in fact already happening here in Mis- 
souri. And I would also, as a side note too, say that it is just not 
restricted to the United States. There is a biosphere in Australia 
where the same situation is occurring. So, you know, if anybody 
needed any hard facts of what the intentions are here, these are 
definite things that have happened, not theory. 

Ms. Emerson. Well, let me get something clear here with regard 
to your statement about $64 million. Are you saying that the tax- 
payers paid a Canadian company $64 million not to mine gold? 

Mr. Yancey. That is exactly right. You know, they had the de- 
posit defined and they are not allowed to mine it. And because the 
discovery, that will be considered a taking and in fact, what is hap- 
pening here, you know, just to follow up on that, in Missouri, we’re 
being prevented from exploring, so that there is no chance that we 
would find a deposit and then if there is a taking, the government 
would not be obligated to pay the mining industry for that taking. 
So we are being prevented, kind of a pre-emptive strike here, from 
being able to explore. 

Ms. Emerson. Mr. Meyers. 

Mr. Meyers. My recollection is on the $65 million, in order to 
placate the populous, the Eederal Government purchased land at 
a price of $65 million elsewhere in Montana and gave the mining 
rights on that to Crown Butte. Now I may be mistaken. 

Ms. Emerson. I see. Ms. Denham. 

Ms. Denham. I understand that the mining company was com- 
pensated to a certain amount, but certainly not to the value of the 
property, of the gold. 

It was also my understanding that a woman in her eighties was 
the actual owner of the land and has received no compensation 
whatsoever. 
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Ms. Emerson. Well, apparently the deal did fall through though 
eventually anyway, to the best of my knowledge. 

Ms. Denham. It has not been taken? 

Ms. Emerson. Correct, I believe it has fallen through. But let me 
also make a statement here in response, the fact of the matter is 
that it is just — there is a continual effort to make it difficult for pri- 
vate property owners to receive compensation for their property 
and there is a continual effort on the part of government to take 
over land. It kind of reminds me of when they tried to close down 
the Mark Twain because of a gnat and we were going to have to 
close down all of our mining operations because of a gnat. And it 
also kind of reminds me of — well, many, many government pro- 
grams, most of which are tremendously burdensome and certainly 
not in the right spirit as far as our rights are concerned. 

I have exceeded my time. Chairman. 

Mr. Meyers. Could I say one thing? We have digressed just a lit- 
tle here on the mining. I think it is imperative for not only this 
Committee but the people in general to recognize, which the envi- 
ronmental illiterates have not done, that mining has been a boon 
to forest management in America, because it has substituted other 
materials for wood including fossil fuels, steel, stone, concrete. And 
so that there is more timber in America than there ever was, a lot 
of it can be thanks to the mining industry since 1920. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you, Mr. Meyers. Thank you. Congress- 
man Emerson. 

I do want to thank the panel very much for bringing the issue 
out about the New World Mine. Indeed, the land deal did fall 
through, that was correctly stated. But the taxpayers had to pony 
up $65 million to the Canadian leasehold interests without pay- 
ing — as Ms. Denham had mentioned, without paying the actual 
holder of the patent of the mine anything. 

I tried very, very hard to get that $65 million taken out of A1 
Gore’s administrative budget at the White House. 

[Applause.] 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Mary Denham, what does private property 
rights really mean to you? 

Ms. Denham. Well, Madam Chairman, I have been a real estate 
broker and agent for 47 years. It means to me that all the wealth 
of our nation or anywhere comes from the land, it means that we 
are all dependent on the natural resources of the land, it means 
that we have the Constitutional rights that we retain and that we 
are stated as retained, guaranteed would be reserved, that we have 
rights in property that if taken has to be compensated by any agen- 
cy, Federal or state. It means to me that there is a vote on rights, 
the right to do or not to do, to mine, to forest, to do forestry, to 
build homes, the partition, to do everything that Americans have 
taken for granted as their right in property, which is not just abso- 
lutely decimated by regulatory control by very abusive state and 
Federal agencies, and by acts of Congress that I believe were well- 
intentioned but have been so mishandled by the administration by 
Executive Orders, by initiatives and by other things and then it 
dribbled really on down to the Federal agencies and they pass it 
on down to the state agencies. And it is an upside down situation. 

Thank you. 
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Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you. 

Mr. Powell, being from Idaho, I have much to learn about Mis- 
souri, except I feel very much at home here, it is a wonderful part 
of our nation, it is very beautiful. But who was Governor of Mis- 
souri in 1995 when the Missouri Department of Conservation en- 
dorsed the Ozark Biosphere proposal? 

Mr. Powell. That endorsement was to proceed with our plan- 
ning stage, there was never any formal vote in the Commission 
itself to adopt the complete program, and of course it was junked 
before it got to first base, that’s what happened. This was some- 
thing that was conceived by a lot of the different agencies in the 
state of Missouri and we were cooperating with them in the plan- 
ning stage, but never any formal adoption of it. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. And who was the Governor then? 

Mr. Powell. John Ashcroft — 1995? Did you say 1995? 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Nineteen ninety five. 

Mr. Powell. That is right, Carnahan. I should be a little bit 
more up on that one for sure. 

[Laughter.] 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Tell me, Mr. Powell, did former Governor 
Carnahan’s appointees to the Missouri Conservation Commission 
support this biosphere reserve proposal? 

Mr. Powell. Yes, they did. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. I want to ask you, I am Chairman of the For- 
estry Subcommittee in the House and we also are very concerned 
about the centralized planning process that we now seem to be en- 
gaged in, what effect it has had on our forests across the nation. 
What we have seen is that there is less of a multiple use sustained 
yield concepts being employed on the ground and in large part be- 
cause of designations of endangered species habitat and now this 
new biosphere reserve would be another program for an excuse not 
to have multiple use sustained yield concepts employed in man- 
aging our forests. 

How do you see the impact, the long-term impact, on forestry if — 
and I hope the if is growing smaller, but if the biosphere reserve 
is proposed as we have heard the concepts proposed today — how 
would it affect the forests? 

Mr. Powell. Well, I think it would completely shut the Federal 
forests down, more so than now. They are almost shut down at the 
present time because of the environmental movement, but I am 
sure this could probably cap it off and eliminate the usage of that. 
And of course, that would spread next to the state land and then 
finally to private lands. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Testimony I heard before my Committee last 
month or two months ago testified to the fact that our forests on 
the Federal lands, especially in the northwest, but also forests all 
over the nation, in some areas are in a state of near collapse. Many 
of those forests are forests that have not had on the ground man- 
agement by humans employed. We have seen a lot of disease and 
insect infestation and the potential for catastrophic fires is grow- 
ing. Do you see any of that possibility here in the Mark Twain For- 
est? 

Mr. Powell. I think it will eventually happen here. Of course, 
they cut down personnel and the personnel that have been cut from 
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the Forest Service have been your professional foresters and they 
have been replaced with biologists and planning teams for recre- 
ation and things like that. They are getting out of the timber grow- 
ing business as far as usage is concerned, and of course what hap- 
pens with that when the timber gets old and goes down hill, you 
are going to lose it. And of course that is a major portion of the 
production of the wood fibers that we need for the whole country. 
And that has put tremendous pressure on the other parts of the 
United States and especially the south, and of course that is the 
reason we are having trouble in Missouri, they are trying to get ad- 
ditional fiber for the market and they have moved up into the state 
of Missouri to try to get this fiber. And if we want to be able to 
eliminate that, what we need to do is to put the Forest Service 
back in business for their original intent, to furnish wood fiber for 
our nation. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you. 

Ms. Denham. I am sorry to interrupt, but may I make a request 
that I be able to submit additional exhibits to the Committee for 
inclusion in the record? 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Without objection, so ordered. 

Ms. Denham. Thank you. 

[The material referred to may be found at the end of the hear- 
ing.] 

Mrs. Chenoweth. I see that my time is almost up too. I have 
about five questions here for Mr. Yancey and I will submit those 
in writing. I also have questions for Mr. Meyers. 

I do want to say for Mr. Meyers how grateful I am to you and 
all the veterans who have fought so valiantly not only in World 
War II but the subsequent wars, to protect the very freedoms that 
we stand a chance of losing if we do not stay eternally vigilant. So 
Mr. Meyers, not only do I thank you from the bottom of my heart 
for being an effective witness, but for your service to the country. 
And our service to the country does not end with military service, 
we must all be servants to the country in fighting a battle that 
does not have clear battle lines. But certainly if we lose the battle, 
we will lose our land, our heritage, our godly values and our way 
of life. 

So thank you all very, very much for your wonderful testimony. 
And with that, this panel is dismissed and the Chair calls Dale 
Lovett, Pulp and Paperworkers’ Resource Council, Wickliffe, Ken- 
tucky; Darrell Skiles, Missouri Cattlemen’s Association, Salem, 
Missouri; Leon Kreisler, Missouri Farm Bureau, Salem, Missouri 
and Carl Barnes, Missouri Forest Products Association and People 
for the USA, Potosi, Missouri. 

I wonder if the panel could please stand and raise your arm to 
the square. 

[Witnesses sworn.] 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you. The Chair recognizes Dale Lovett 
for opening testimony. 

STATEMENT OF DALE LOVETT, PULP AND PAPERWORKERS’ 
RESOURCE COUNCIL, WICKLIFFE, KENTUCKY 

Mr. Lovett. Thank you. Madam Chairman. I would like to thank 
you for this opportunity to be here today. 
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My name is Dale Lovett, I am a 15-year employee at the 
Westvaco Fine Papers Mill located in Wickliffe, Kentucky. I am 
also a very proud member of the Paper, Allied Industrial, Chemical 
and Energy Workers International Union as well as a Special 
Projects Director for the Pulp and Paper Workers Resource Council 
which represents over 300,000 workers in the wood products indus- 
try. 

Today the wood products industry in America is struggling to 
compete in the world economy. One major reason for this is the 
ever-increasing restrictions placed on land use, on both public and 
private land. Job losses are becoming an everyday reality as re- 
strictive forces shut down employers. 

With UNESCO’s World Heritage Sites and Biosphere Reserve 
designations coming into play, we will only lose more jobs as this 
simply adds to the limitations put on our natural resources which 
we feel are already over-regulated. 

In far western Kentucky, where I am from, no local authorities 
or state officials were consulted prior to the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority/Land Between the Lakes recreation area being selected as 
a United Nations Biosphere Reserve. After becoming aware of this 
situation, the Kentucky Senate in 1997 passed a resolution stating 
its position to not be a part of this program. However, it seems to 
not matter. 

A recent lawsuit was brought against the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority by a special interest group to block a timber sale in the 
Land Between the Lakes area. This lawsuit stated that because the 
Land Between the Lakes had been designated as a Biosphere Re- 
serve, the timber sale should not be allowed to go through. This 
designation simply represents another avenue to use by special in- 
terest groups to control public and private land as they so desire. 
Madam Chairman, the writing is on the wall. These designations 
can and will be used against us. 

As an American worker who understands how natural resources 
are vital to any type of sound economic base, we can no longer 
allow foreign nations, who are our competitors in the world mar- 
ketplace, to influence decisions that puts American workers at a 
competitive disadvantage whether through UNESCO or any other 
means. This is totally unacceptable. 

In Kentucky, we call this putting the fox in charge of the hen 
house. 

The record is clear from the proposed mine development near 
Crown Butte, Montana as to what these type of designations can 
do to eliminate economic opportunity even on private land. Again, 
the writing is on the wall. 

Well-connected special interest groups who know how to use the 
system can go basically undetected through the maze and web of 
governmental bureaucracy to advance their cause. When these 
groups are able to make world heritage sites and biosphere reserve 
designations become a reality without the support of Federal, state 
and local governments, then it is time for legislation such as the 
American Land Sovereignty Protection Act. And sometimes I think 
they view a lack of opposition in their secret maneuvering the same 
as support. And that is one way they say they have support, be- 
cause nobody is opposing them. 
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No organization or individual should ever have the ability to ne- 
gotiate or bargain away the power of Congress to make decisions 
as to the territory or any property that belongs to the United 
States of America. 

It overwhelms me as to the need for legislation such as the 
American Land Sovereignty Protection Act. Who would ever have 
thought our nation, the United States of America, would have ever 
allowed foreign interests to share in the influence upon the very 
land upon which our nation rests? 

It is with great passion that I urge you to support this piece of 
legislation as it will place the destiny of our great nation back into 
the hearts and hands of those who truly care for it. 

Thank you. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you, Mr. Lovett. The Chair recognizes 
Darrell Skiles for testimony. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Lovett follows:] 
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American Land and Sovereignty Protection Act 
H.R. 883 

My name is Dale Lovett, I am a 1 5-year employee at the Westvaco Fine Papers 
Mill located in Wickliffe, Kentucky. 1 am also a proud member of the Paper, Allied- 
Industrial, Chemical, and Energy Workers International Unin, as well as a Special 
Projects Director for the Pulp and Paper Workers Resource Council which represents over 
300,000 workers in the wood products industry. 

Today the wood products industry in America is struggling to compete in the world 
economy. One major reason for this is the ever-increasing restrictions placed on land use, 
on both public and private land, fob losses are becoming an everyday reality as restrictive 
forces shut down employers. 

With U.N.E.S.C.O.’s (United Nations Scientific Educational and Cultural 
Organization) World Heritage Sites and Biosphere Reserve Designations coming into play, 
we will only lose more jobs as this simply adds to the limitations put on our natural 
resources which we feel are already over regulated. 

In far western Kentucky, where I am from, no local authorities or state officials 
were consulted prior to the Tennessee Valley Authorities/Land Between the Lakes 
recreation area being selected as a United Nations Biosphere Reserve. After becoming 
aware of this situation, the Kentucky Senate in 1997 passed a resolution stating its position 
to not be a part of this program. However, it seems to not matter, 

A recent lawsuit was brought against the Tennessee Valley Authority by a special 
interest group to block a timber sale in the Land Between the Lakes area. This lawsuit 
stated that because the Land Between the Lakes had been designated as a Biosphere 
Reserve, the timber sale should not be allowed to go through. This designation simply 
represents another avenue to use by special interest groups to control public and private 
land as they so desire. 
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As an American worker who understands how natural resources are vital to any type 
of sound economic base, we can no longer allow foreign nations, who are our competitors 
in the world market, to influence decisions that puts American workers at a competitive 
disadvantage whether through U.N.E.S.C.O. or any other means. 

In Kentucky we call this “Putting the fox in charge of the hen house.” 

The record is clear from the proposed mine development near Crown Butte, Utah as 
to what these types of designations can do to eliminate economic opportunity even on 
private land. 

Well-connected, special interest groups who know how to use the system can go 
basically undetected through the maze and web of governmental beaurocracy to advance 
their cause. When these groups are able to make world heritage site and biosphere 
reserve designations become a reality without the support of federal, state, and local 
governments, then it is time for legislation such as the American Land Sovereignty 
Protection Act. 

No organization or individual should ever have the ability to negotiate or bargain 
away the power of Congress to make decisions as to the territory or any property that 
belongs to the United States of America. 

It overwhelms me as to tlie need for legislation such as the American Land 
Sovereignty Protection Act. Who would ever have thought that our nation “The United 
States of America” would so eagerly allow foreign interests to share in the influence 
(maybe interference would be a better word) upon the very land in which our nation rests. 

It is with great passion that I urge you to support this piece of legislation. As it will 
place the destiny of our great nation back into the hearts and hands of those who truly care, 
for it. 

Thank you. 

Dale Lovett 

Special Projects Director at Large 

Pulp and Paperworkers Resource Council 

270 - 335-4312 
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Attachment: 


I am a life-long resident of western Kentucky and grew up within five miles of what is now called the 
Tennessee Valley Authority/Land Between the Lakes Recreation Area near a little town called Aurora 

I remember well when the people who lived between the Tennessee and Cumberland Rivers were forced 
out of their homes for the creation of this area And to think that foreign interests through U N E S C O 
are able to influence the decisions as to how we, as Kentucki^s, are able to use this area or how we can 
use our own land surrounding the Lakes Between the Lakes is dumbfounding. 

Knowing that there is enough Biosphere Reserve Areas already designated to equal to size of Colorado 
compels me to tell my views as to the need for the passage of the American Lands Sovereignty Protection 
Act. 
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97 SS BR 2S 

IN SENATE 

1997 EXTRAORDINARY SESSION 


SENATE RESOLUTION NO. 35 


THURSDAY. MAY 29. 1997 


Senators Moore, Bailey, Blevins, Borders. Freeman, Kelly, McGaha, MetcalE Nunnelley, 
Philpot, Robinson, Roeding, Jalie Rose, Sanders, Semn, Stivers, Tori, Westwood, D. 
WiBiams, and G. Williams introduced the following resolulion which was ordered to be 
printed. 
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97SSBR.28 

A RESOLUTION opposing the Biosphere Reserves designation of the Man and the 
Biosphere Pro^ara and urging that the proposed Biodiversity Treaty not be ratified by the 
United States. 

WHEREAS, the United Nations has promoted a Biosphere Program throughout the 
worid; and 

WHERE.AS. the Biosphere Program threatens to place millions of acres of land 
under the control of United Nations via agreements and/or executive orders; and 

WHEREAS, the United Nations Cultural, Education^, and Scientific Organization 
(UNESCO) has created a worldwide system of 328 Biosphere Reserves in 82 nations; and 
WHEREAS, 47 United Nations-designated Biosphere Reserves are within the 
sovereign borders of the United States, and two United KaiionsMiesignaied Biosphere 
Reserves are within the Commonwealth of Kentucky, and 

WHEREAS, neither the legislature of the Commonwealth of Kentucky nor the 
Congress of the United Stales has considered, debated, or ^proved such designations; 
and 

WHEREAS, such designations require strict land use management procedures as are 
set forth in the 1994 Strategic Plan for the United States Man and the Biosphere Program, 
as published by the Unit^ States State Department, and further described in the Global 
Biodiversity Assessment, published by the United Nations Environment Program, 
expressly for the Conferences of the Parties to the Convention on Biological Diversity: 
and 

WHEREAS, Biosphere Reserves are, by definition, designed to continually expand 
each of the three zones: core protected zone, buSer zone, and zone of cooperation; and 
WHEREAS, Biosphere Reserves are expected lo be the nucleus of the system of 
proteaed areas required by Article 8 of the Convention on Biological Diversity as 
expressed in the minutes of the first meeting of the Conference of the Parties; ami 

WHEREAS, no land owner witMn reach or potential reach of the Biosphere 
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Reserves has input or recourse to land use management policies of UNESCO or the 
Conference of the Panics to the Coavention on Biological Diversity; and 

V/IffiREAS, no body of elected officials, whether local, state, or federal, has input, 
recourse, or veto power over such land use management policies that may be prescribed 
by either UNESCO or the Conference of the Parties to the Convention on Biological 
Diversity, and 

WHEREAS, even though the Convention on Biolo^cal Diversity has not been 
ratified by the United States Senate, the very presence of United Nations Biosphere 
Reserves on American soil demonstrates the compliance with an international treaty that 
has not been ratified; and 

WHEEIEAS, the use of land in biosphere areas for ordinary commercial or 
agriculwre purposes may be severely restriaed or eliminated, and 

WliEREAS, the Mammoth Cave area and the Land Between the Lakes area have 
already been designated as Biosphere Reserves; and 

WHEREAS, none of the current areas included within the Biosphere Program in 
Kentucky’ have been included at the request of or with the consent of the General 
Assembly of the Commonwealth of Kentucky; and 

WHEREAS, the General Assembly does not beheve that a request from the National 
Park Service or a tourist and convention service should be adequate to subject land in 
Kentucky’ to the control of the United Nations or any other foreign parties; and 

WHEREAS, the areas encompassed by these reserves include not only public, but 
private, lands; and 

WHEREAS, the placing of environmental or other restrictioias upon the use of 
private lands has been held by a number of recent United States Supreme Court decisions 
to constitute a taking of the land for public purposes; and 

WHEREAS, the proposed Biodiversity Treaty, If ratified by the United States, 
would ultimately lead to the reality that Kentuckians could not use their private and public 
Page 2 of 4 
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lands in the manner lo which they have been accustomed; and 

WHEREAS, there are no proposals cither to purchase the private lands by the 
United Stat« or Uie United Nations; and 

WHEREAS, the restrictions contem^ated together with the cmtside control of the 
land encompassed by a Biosphere Reserve constitutes an unlawful uking of that land in 
violation of the Constitution of the United States, to wit: 

Article I, Section 8, Clause 17, b^orc any state lands caa be purchased, 
the consent of the state legislature and not the state wc«amve branch, 
must be obtained. 

Anicle rv. Section 3, Clause 2, we note that, "[NJothing in this Constitution 
shall be so construed as to Prejudice any Claims of the United States, 
or of any partioilar state." 

Article rv. Section 4, we note that, "The Umted States shall guarantee to 
every State in iHs union a Republican Form of Government." 

Araendmeni V of the Constimtion of the United States, "nor (shall any person] 
be deprived of life, liberty, or property, without due process of law; nor sha ll 
private property be taken for public use, without just compensation."; and 
WHEREAS, the virtual ceding of these lands to the United Nations leaves the 
residents who own the land, local governments, and the Commonwealth of Kentucky 
without any kj^rimate form for redress of grievances for input into aiiy decision-making 
process relaring to the Biosphere Reserve; and 

WHEREAS, under Article VI of the Constitution of the United States, this treaty 
would be given equal footing with the Constitution of the United States, thus effectivdy 
precluding any legal means of r«iress; and 

WHEREAS, the General ,Assembly of the Commonwealtlj of Kentucky does not 
wish to have portioBS of hs land area controlled by foreign minions over which it has no 
control and who are not subject to its laws; 
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NOW. THEREFORE, 

Be it resolved by the Senale of the General Assembly of the Commonwealth of 
Kentucky: 

1 Section!. The General Assembly of the Commonwealth of Kentucky is unalterably 

2 opposed to the inclusion of any land within the borders of the Commonwealth within the 

3 purview of the Biodiversity Treaty or any biodiversity program without the express 

A consent of the General Assembly of the Commonwealth of Kentucky., as provided by the 

t Constitution of the United States and the Constitution of Kentucky. 

6 Section 2, The General Assembly urges the members of the Congress of the United 

7 States, and especially the Kentucky delegation to the Congress of the United States, to 

8 oppose ratification of this treaty and the inclusion of any land within the Commonwealth 

9 of Kentucky in any biosphere program of the United Nations. 

10 Section 3, The Clerk of the Senate is hereby directed to transmit copies of this 

11 Resolution to the Honorable Bill Clinton, President, 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue, 

12 Washington, D.C. 20500; the Honorable Madeleine K. Albright, 2201 "C" Street, N.W., 

13 Washington, D C. 20520, the Honorable Wendell K. Ford, 173A Russel] Senate Office 

li Building, Washington, D C. 20510; the Honorable Mitch McConnell, 361A Russell Senate 

15 Office Building, Washington, D.C. 20510; the Honorable Ed Whitfield, 236 Cannon 

!6 House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 20515, the Honorable Ron Lewis, 412 Cannon 

17 House Office Building, Washington, D C. 20515; the Honorable Anne Northup, 1004 

18 Longworth Office Building, Washington, D.C. 20515; the Honorable Tim Bunning, 2437 
1$ Rayburn House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 20515; the Honorable Harold Rogers, 

20 2468 Rayburn Office Building, Washington, D.C. 205 IS, and the Honorable Scotty 

21 Baeslcr, 1 13 Cannon House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 20515. 
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STATEMENT OF DARRELL SKILLS, MISSOURI CATTLEMEN’S 
ASSOCIATION, SALEM, MISSOURI 

Mr. Skiles. Thank you, Madam Chairman. My name is Darrell 
Skiles, I am a lifelong resident of Salem, Missouri and I would like 
to say that it is an honor and a privilege to address this Committee 
on Resources here today. And on hehalf of the Missouri Cattlemen’s 
Association we thank you for this opportunity. 

Property rights and the freedom to provide a living for our fami- 
lies, with a minimal amount of influence from governmental agen- 
cies, is centerpiece to the purpose of the Missouri Cattlemen’s Asso- 
ciation. Few issues have stirred the emotions of our members more 
than the recently proposed biosphere reserve programs. And let me 
say here that considering the previous testimony that has been 
given here today, much of my presentation will be rather repeti- 
tious, but please bear with me. 

To discuss the Man in Biosphere program I must refer to the 
January 1996 Coordinated Resource Management Draft Plan for 
the Lower Ozark Region which consists of all or a portion of 15 
counties in southern Missouri. The Coordinated Resource Manage- 
ment Plan was produced by the Missouri Department of Conserva- 
tion in cooperation, or collusion, with the Missouri Department of 
Natural Resources, the Natural Resource Conservation Service, the 
U.S. Army Corps of Engineers, U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, U.S. 
Forest Service and the National Park Service, along with several 
other non-governmental organizations. 

Prior to the release of this draft plan, the Missouri Department 
of Conservation had held a series of meetings in various locations 
around the state of Missouri for the purpose of public input. The 
Cattlemen’s Association had a representative in attendance at a 
number of these meetings and I personally attended the meeting 
held in Eminence, Missouri. 

While I found several of the goals, objectives and/or strategies in 
this plan objectionable from a private landowner and cattle pro- 
ducer’s perspective, the last goal. Goal IX, I found to be the most 
interesting, and as I learned more about it, by far the most oner- 
ous. Goal IX outlined the participating agencies plans to “support 
the establishment of an Ozark Man and the Biosphere Cooperative 
in the region and work towards implementation of its goals and ob- 
jectives.” The region being more specifically the Current and Elev- 
en Point River Watershed in Missouri and Buffalo River Watershed 
in Arkansas, encompassing over 3,200 square miles or more than 
two million acres of land. 

At the CRM meeting that I attended, I do not recall ever hearing 
mention of any such plan, nor did any of my colleagues at the 
Cattlemen’s Association. It was also very interesting that this Goal 
IX stated that “a feasibility study for an Ozark Man and the Bio- 
sphere Program in the region had documented widespread support 
for this concept.” In visiting with friends, business associates and 
state and local public officials, I found that there was virtually no 
one who had even heard of such a program before, much less sup- 
ported it. I made an inquiry on January 18 of 1996 to the Missouri 
Department of Conservation and received some interesting infor- 
mation from Kelly McGrath, Missouri Department of Conservation 
Policy Analyst. 
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This information showed me that a Feasibility Study Report to 
the Ozark Man and the Biosphere Steering Committee had been 
prepared in September of 1991. I learned from this report that a 
biosphere reserve essentially consists of three areas of land. A core 
area that is strictly managed to preserve its natural resource val- 
ues; a buffer zone or area of managed use which would surround 
the core area; and third, the land surrounding the managed use 
area would be called the area of transition, where human settle- 
ments, farms, industries, et cetera are allowed. Ms. McGrath fur- 
ther stated that the agencies and entities included in this agree- 
ment would actually own and control both the core area and the 
area of managed use. 

It appears that several of our state and Federal agencies and a 
select few private organizations had a grand scheme, or scam, for 
massive land control and/or takeover. 

I also learned that in the course of interviewing residents of this 
region for this feasibility study, that the interviewer chose to dis- 
cuss concepts rather than describe in detail the actual program, 
due to concerns that people might “overreact to another govern- 
ment program.” The concepts discussed, it appeared, did not men- 
tion anything about a consortium of state and Federal agencies and 
particular organizations collectively owning and controlling more 
land than they already possess, which just in Shannon County 
alone adds up to over 300,000 acres. 

This study also revealed that the Man and Biosphere program is 
in fact a United Nations sponsored program. After the January 
1996 release of the CRM Draft Plan for the Lower Ozark Region, 
many citizens began to raise serious questions and concerns about 
various parts of this plan. By far, the vehement objections were 
those pertaining to Goal IX and its Ozark Man and the Biosphere 
concept. 

Consequently, the Missouri Cattlemen’s Association at its Feb- 
ruary 11 ’96 annual meeting overwhelmingly approved a resolution 
opposing the Ozark Man and the Biosphere concept. 

Madam Chairman, Ms. Emerson, it is more than a little dis- 
concerting to realize that our state and Federal agencies, without 
the public’s knowledge, had been working on implementing this 
United Nations sponsored scheme for over six years. Frankly, this 
leaves us worrying about what they are doing or contemplating 
doing now without our knowledge and at the urging of the United 
Nations or some other outside interest. 

These plans and programs are seemingly without the necessary 
oversight and approval of the United States Congress. As a result, 
I would like to offer the support of the Missouri Cattlemen’s Asso- 
ciation for passage of H.R. 883, The American Land Sovereignty 
Act. Both I and the cattlemen of Missouri thank you for this oppor- 
tunity to support H.R. 883 and I will be happy to answer any ques- 
tions. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you, Mr. Skiles. The Chair recognizes 
Leon Kreisler for testimony. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Skiles follows:] 
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Statement of Darrell Skiles, Missouri Cattlemen’s Association, Salem, 

Missouri 

My name is Darrell Skiles, I am a lifelong resident of Dent County Missouri. I 
would like to say that it is an honor and a privilege to address this Committee on 
Resources here today. On behalf of the Missouri Cattlemen’s Association we thank 
you for this opportunity. 

The Missouri Cattlemen’s Association (MCA) represents Missouri’s largest seg- 
ment of the agriculture industry. The Missouri beef industry provides a $6 billion 
impact to the Missouri economy. Our property taxes and business supporting ex- 
penditures provide the economic base that supports many of Missouri’s schools and 
local economies. 

Property rights and the freedom to provide a living for our families, with a mini- 
mal amount of influence from governmental agencies, is centerpiece to the purpose 
of the Missouri Cattlemen’s Association. Few issues have stirred the emotions of our 
members more than the recently proposed Biosphere programs. These programs 
seem contrary to the fabric that built this nation and this state. 

To discuss the Man in Biosphere program I must first refer to the January 1996 
Coordinated Resource Management Draft Plan for the Lower Ozark Region which 
consist of all or part of fifteen counties in southern Missouri. The Coordinated Re- 
source Management Plan (CRM) was produced by the Missouri Department of Con- 
servation (MDC); in cooperation with the Missouri Department of Natural Resources 
(MDNR), Natural Resource Conservation Service (NRCS), U.S. Army Corps of Engi- 
neers, U.S. Fish & Wildlife Service, U.S. Forest Service and the National Park Serv- 
ice. 

CRM is described in this plan as “a voluntary program to get government agen- 
cies and citizens working together to plan for the long-term health of Missouri’s nat- 
ural resources.” Prior to the release of this draft plan, MDC held a series of meet- 
ings in various locations around the state of Missouri for the purpose of public 
input. MCA had a representative in attendance at a number of these meetings and 
I personally attended the meeting held in Eminence, Missouri. 

While I found several of the goals, objectives and/or strategies in this plan objec- 
tionable from a private landowner and cattle producer’s perspective, the last goal, 
GOAL IX I found to be the most interesting, and as I learned more about it by far 
the most onerous. GOAL DC outlined the participating agency plans to “support the 
establishment of an Ozark Man and the Biosphere Cooperative in the region and 
work towards implementation of its goals and objectives.” The region being more 
specifically the Current and Eleven Point river watershed in Missouri and Buffalo 
River watershed in Arkansas, encompassing some 3,200 square miles or more than 
two million acres of land. 

At the CRM meeting that I attended I do not recall ever hearing mention of any 
such plan, nor did any of my colleagues at MCA. It was also very interesting that 
this Goal IX stated “a feasibility study for an ‘Ozark Man and the Biosphere’ pro- 
gram in the region documented widespread support for the concept.” In visiting with 
friends, business associates, and state and local public officials I found that there 
was virtually no one who had even heard of such a program before, much less sup- 
ported it. I made an inquiry on January 18, 1996 to MDC and received some inter- 
esting information from Kelly McGrath, MDC Policy Analyst. 

This information showed me that a Feasibility Study Report to the Ozark Man 
and the Biosphere Steering Committee had been prepared in September 1991. I 
learned from this report that a biosphere reserve essentially consists of three areas 
of land. A “core area” that is strictly managed to preserve its natural resource val- 
ues; a “buffer zone” or “area of managed use” would surround the “core area”; and 
the land surrounding the “managed use area” is called the “area of transition,” 
where human settlements, farms, industry, etc. are allowed. Ms. McGrath stated 
that the agencies and entities included in the cooperative agreement would actually 
own and control both the “core area” and the “area of managed use.” 

It appears that several of our state and Federal agencies and a select few private 
organizations had a grand scheme — or maybe scam — for massive land control and/ 
or takeover. 

I also learned that in the course of interviewing residents of this region for this 
feasibility study that the interviewer chose to discuss “concepts” rather than de- 
scribe in detail the “actual program” due to concerns that people might “overreact 
to another government program.” The “concepts” discussed it appears did not men- 
tion anything about a consortium of state. Federal agencies and particular organiza- 
tions collectively owning and controlling more land than they already possess, which 
in Shannon County alone adds up to nearly 300,000 acres. 
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This study also revealed that the Man and Biosphere program is in fact; a United 
Nations sponsored program. After the January 1996 release of the CRM Draft Plan 
for the Lower Ozark Region many citizens began to raise serious questions and con- 
cerns about various parts of this plan. By far, the most vehement objections were 
those pertaining to GOAL IX and its “Ozark Man and the Biosphere” concept. 

The MCA membership, at its February 1996 Annual meeting, overwhelmingly ap- 
proved a resolution opposing the “Ozark Man and the Biosphere” concept. It is more 
than a little disconcerting to realize that our state and Federal agencies, without 
the public’s knowledge, had been working on implementing this United Nations 
sponsored scheme for over six years. Frankly this leaves us worrying about what 
they are doing or contemplating doing now without our knowledge at the urging of 
the United Nations or some other outside interest. 

These plans and programs are seemingly without the necessary oversight and ap- 
proval of the United States Congress. As a result, I would like to offer the support 
of the Missouri Cattlemen’s Association for passage of H.R. 863, The American Land 
Sovereignty Act. My written testimony includes the references, notes and documents 
I have discussed with you today. Both I, and the cattlemen of Missouri thank you 
for this opportunity to support H.R. 863. I would be happy to answer any questions. 
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First I would like to say that it is an honor and a privilege to address mis 
Committee on Resources here today and on behalf of the Missouri Cattlemen's 
Association we thank you for this opportunity. 

The Missouri Cattlemen's Association (MCA) represents Missouri's largest 
segment of the agriculture industry. Nearly 70,000 people producing more than 
two million head of cattle each year derive some, if not all, of their living from the 
production of beef. The Missouri beef industry provides a 6 billion-dollar impact to 
the Missouri economy. Missouri cattiemen and cattlewomen, collectively, are 
among the largest holders of property in Missouri. Our property taxes and business 
supporting expenditures provide the economic base that supports many of 
Missouri's schools and local economies. 

Property rights and the freedom to provide a living for our families, with a minimal 
amount of influence from governmental agencies, is centerpiece to the purpose of 
the MCA. Few issues have stirred the emotions of our members more than tie 
recently proposed Biosphere programs. These programs seem contrary to the fabric 
that built this nation and this state. Private property currently supports the majority 
of Missouri's wildlife. Deer, turkey and a variety of other species of animals have 
made terrific population strides thanks to the feed, forage and habitat provided 
them by private landowners. 

To discuss the Man in Biosphere program I must first refer to toe January 1996 
Coordinated Resource Management Draft Pian for the Lower Ozark Region which 
consist of ai! or part of fifteen counties in southern Missouri, The Coordinated 
Resource Management Plan (CRM) was produced by the Missouri Department of 
Conservation (MDC); in cooperation with the Missouri Department of Natural 
Resources (MDNR), Natural Resource Conservation Service (NRCS), U.S, Army 
Coips of Engineers, U.S. Fish & Wildlife Service, U.S. Forest Service and the 
National Park Service. 

CRM k described in this plan as "a voluntary program to get government agencies 
and citizens working together to plan for the long-term health of Missouri's natural 
resources." Prior to the release of this draft plan, MDC held a series of meetings in 
various locations around the state of Missouri for the purpose of public input 
MCA had a representative in attendance at a number of these meetings and I 
personally attended the meeting held in Eminence, Missouri. 
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While I found several of the goals, objectives and/or strategies in this plan 
objectionable from a private landowner and cattle producer's perspective, the last 
goal, GOAL DC. I found to be the most interesting, and as I learned more about it 
by far the most onerous. GOAL DC outlined the participating agency plans to 
"support the establishment of an Ozark Man and the Biosphere Cooperative in the 
region and work towards implementation of its goals and objectives". The region 
being more specifically the Cutrent and Eleven Point river watershed in Missouri 
and Buffalo River watershed in Arkansas, encompassing some 3,200 square miles 
or more than two million acres of land. 

At the CRM meeting that I attended I do not recall ever hearing mention of any 
such plan, nor did any of my colleagues at MCA. It was also very inta'esling that 
this (K)AL DC stated "a feasibility study for an 'Ozark Man and the Biosphere' 
program in the region documented widespread support for the concept". In visiting 
with friends, business associates, and state and local public officials I found that 
there was virtually no one who had even heard of such a program before, much 
less supported it. I made an inquiry on January 18, 1996 to MDC and received 
some interesting information from Kelly McGrath, MDC Policy Analyst. 

This information showed me that a Feasibility Study Report to the Ozark Man and 
the Biosphere Steering Committee had been prepared in September 1991. 1 learned 
from this report that a biosphere reserve essentially consists of three areas of land. 
A "core area" that is strictly managed to preserve its natural resource values; a 
"buffer zone" or "area of managed use" would surround the "core area"; and the 
land surrounding the "managed use area" is called the "area of transition", where 
human settlements, farms, industry, etc. are allowed. Ms. McGrath stated that the 
agencies and entities included in the cooperative agreement would actually ovra 
and control both the "core area" and the “area of managed use". 

Considering the combined size of the Cuirent, Eleven Point and Buffalo River 
watersheds, it appears that several of our state and federal agencies and a select 
few private organizations had a grand scheme- or maybe a scam- for massive land 
control and/or takeover. 

I also learned that in the course of interviewing residents of this region for this 
feasibility study that the interviewer chose to discuss "concepts" rather than 
describe in detail the "actual program" due to concerns that people might 
"overreact to another government program". The "concepts" discussed it appears 
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did not mention anything about a consortium of state, federal agencies and 
particular organizations collectively owning and controlling more land than they 
already possess, which in Shannon County alone adds up to nearly 300,000 acres. 

This study also revealed that the Man and Biosphere program is in fact; a United 
Nations sponsored program. After the January 1996 release of the CRM Draft Plan 
for the Lower Ozark Region many citizens began to raise serious questions and 
concerns about various parts of this plan. By far, the most vehement objections 
were those pertaining to GOAL IX and its "Ozark hfan and the Biosphere" 
concept. 

The MCA membership, at its February 1996 Annual meeting, overwhelmingly 
approved a resolution opposing the "Ozark Man and the Biosphere" concept. It is 
more than a little disconcerting to realize that our state and federal agencies, 
without the public's knowledge, had been working on implementing this United 
Nations sponsored scheme for over six years. Frankly this leaves us worrying 
about what they are doing or contemplating doing now without our knowledge at 
die urging of the United Nations or some other outside interest. 

These plans and programs axe seemingly without the necessary oversight and 
approval of the United States Congress. As a result, I would like to offer the 
support of the Missouri Cattlemen's Association for passage of H.R. 833, The 
American Land Sovereignty Act, and again I and the cattlemen of Missouri thank 
you for this opportunity. 
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■ O-z^rK "v^a 


Executive Summary 


WHAT IS CBM? 

Coordinated Resourca Manageraent (CRM) is a voluntary program to get igovemmeht 
agend^ and citizens working logger to plan "for the Img-tmn health, M||.^ssddri's 
natural resources. It*5 a process to: c;.; 

Conserve healthy ecosystems, and if appropriate|.:restore those that are ' : 
disappearing or are in short snppiy; 

Maisitam and create opportmiitics for outdoor^^^satioa^i^uration and 
interpretation; and 

Sustain production of natural resource commoditieg'Coaaistent with Missouri’s 
economy, lifsstj'les and traditions. 


Win- DC WE MJiU CBMV 

The diversity cf Missouri's plants and amjnals pla:^>aalTO|!ortant rpld ih sustaining our 
natural environment and good human, living conditiOi£LSfc:.To-ittaintaiti this diversity, 
particularly as demands on our natur'^' resources'frowi th^- aeed-'tO cooidiDate our 
management efforts increases, whUf>'6nsuring,p;hbHc mput into.the process. CRM 
influences resources on a large through^fidth public:^d private natural resource 
programs. 


WHO AFtE THE PARTICIPANTS? 

Along, with the eitfcgeft8:0f'Missouri. the fQ|lowing natural resources agencies are Bienatory 
participants in the Oj^^ife^rtt MisBoari Departmgit of Conservation. Missouri 
Departmeht.df Natur^'-|^Biat^j,'Naturai Resources Conservation Service . Ul$. Army 
Corps of fertgiadera, U.S. b’tsh.dfe'.^diire Service, Forest Service and tae "National 
Park Ser^^ ' Otber agenciesMd. Organizations involved in tlie CtiM urocesB includ'er’ 
University'of Misaapri, Extensloo^^e Nature Ccmservancy, The Prairie Poondation, 
Enyironmentfli :Proiaction Agenl^^, Bureau of Land Management and Miesoim Farm 
Bureau. Descriptions asd mandates of each respecti^ agency participating in the CRM 
process can be found in: Appendix IV. 


WHAT IS THE SCOPE OF CRM? 

The parameteis of this plan are established largely by the mandates and missions of the 
natural respUfce agencies directly involved in CRM. Specific^ly, this plan addresses the 
living natural resources of our state, and the human uses of those living resources. Living 
iJreBOurces include four broad native biological systems, along with rare, endangered and 
threatened species. The biological systems identified in this plan are: aquatic ecosystems, 
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^ LoujC^ Oz^w^C "^^saw - 
Natural Resource Conservation and Use 

GOAL JK: INTEGRATE AND BALANCE THE CONSERVATION OF THE 

REGION’S NATIVE SPECIES AND NATURAL COMMUNITIES 

WITH THEIR SUSTAINA BLE USE AND ENJOYMENT . 

Backgroxind. 

The isitimate success of CRM will depend on the ability of stakeholdersda the region tc 

ffuly balance conservation of natural resources with human nse and enjoyraenl. While 

the previous goals address individual biological, recreational^^ educational imd;eGOiiomic : 

aspects of CRM’s mission, it will require a concerted effort to integrate acttvitie&acroBS 

these goals. Programs and partnerships, such as theU.S. Man and tbe Biosphere. ..:.:.; 

Program, or local e.Torts like the &enic Rivera Watershed Partnersiiip. are inierrM.:'r 

programs which encourage people with a:WidB variety of values to work,;.:- ?. . 
together toward common goals. 

The U.S. Man and the Biosphere Program concept has been used, to develop a proposal for 
an Ozark Man and the Biosphere Cooperative centered largely-on the Current and Eleven 
Point watersheds in this region (and the Buffalo Rivet Watershedxia Arkansas). 

Developed by a wide variety of public and private agencies and orgaidzations. the 
proposal outlines strategies for approaching sustainable .development •.acd- conservation in 
the region. The Nature Conservancy has established an office m Van Buren, Missouri, in 
order to better manage its Lower Ozark-properties;; to support local community-based 
initiatives that promote compatible and sustainable economic development; and to 
establish educational and research-based programs with local schools and civic 
organizations. n;:" 

The tocenic Rivein Watenshed Partnership is a citiEen-based mitiative wluch supports the 
cooperation of citizens, local govemmenta .and state and federal agencies in developing 
plans for the conservation and use of the; aquatic rerourees of the Current, Jacks Fork and 
Eleven Point watersheds. >::: 

The Missouri NatilraJ Arese:Prograin is an inter-agency effort to identify and designate 
Natural Areas in Missoari-'.-The-goai of the Missouri Natural Areas Systam is to recognize 
and manago::ths best, most prisffns examples of Missouri’s natural communities. With a 
total 0166 .terrestrial and liv.aquahe.natura! community types occurring regionwide. 
yjroteciion of Natuml Areas is paramount. Missouri's Natural Areas act not only as 
reservoirs of native plants and animals, but also as areas for baseline research and 
demonstration of the structure, composition and processes of native ecosystems. The 
Lower Ozark Region contains many outstanding Natural Areas (see .^pendix 11 : Natural 
ilraas). In order to represent and demonstrate the value of the full array of natural 
commumti^ In the region, additional inventory, designation and management of areas 
are necessary, 

Th^e and cthEir similar programs will help ensure the integration and implementation of 
CRM goals .at the local level. 


57 
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T^-€-6ow'<t4. fH Os-o.»'K ^SS(e 

Natural Resource Coneervadon and Use 


Misspuri Oninions and Expectations. 

Missourians foster the notion of balancing use with conservation of natural resources. 

The balance was recognized at Lower Ozark public workshops as one of the top ten issues 
facing the region. The success of the Scenic Riverways Watershed Partnership is 
testament to the effectiveness of such initiatives. In addition, a feasibility study for an 
Ozark Man and The Biosphere program in the region documented wdespi^^d_si 2 |port^^ 

the concept (see Appendix ill: Public FrxiFiTe). 

■ 

P otential Threats. 

Balancing conservation and sustainable development is a complex task. Often 
stakeholders with very divergent values will have to come together and reach consensus 
on the highest and best use of the region’s resources.! Th© greatest hindrance to the 
success of such an effort is the lack of opportunities for cpmiatMcation and the 
development of common goals. By fostering programs which.inciease communication and 
consensus building, a greater possibility for success emdl^e. The following objectives 
and strategies were developed with these issues in hiiild. 

CRM OBJECTIVES FOil GOAI. SX: 

Objective IX.1. Foster and support the develbpBient Add operation of programs and 
partnerships which integrate resoiiroe conservation and sustainable 
use in the region. 


A. Sucnort the establishment of an Qtark Man and the Biosphere 
(OMABl Cooperative in the region and work towards implementation 
of its goals and objectives; :: ; ' 

B. Coordinate and integrate the efforts of The Nature Conservancyjs 
Tkrtver O^ark nroiect with OMAB and other local initlatives. 

n , C^ s nnnt.miia' ftbH improve support for the Scenic Riverwavs Watershed 
. . Partnership and similar regional cooperatives. 

D. !!! Continue to develop relationships with local Resource Conservation 
! .1 itod envelopment committees and local governments to develop and 
f- ^ i'Cbdtdihate mutually beneficial activities. 

Objective IX. 2. Develop a wide variety of demonstration areas and projects which 

: illustrate the value and management of native ecosystems, natural 
communities, sustainable natural resource extraction (eg. timber 
harvest, natural forage) and sustainable local economies. 
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Feasibility Study for an 
Ozark Man and the Biosphere Cooperative 


Report to the OZARK MAN AND THE BIOSPHERE 
STEERING COMMITTEE 


Prepared by JUDY FAULKNER and JOHN WHITE 
ECOLOGICAL SERVICES 


SonHv Slx-sti" 

uIUka. jTL tigjsi 


SEPTEMBER 1991 
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CHAPTER 2 

Biosphere Reserve Zones and Functions 


Biosphere Reserve Zones 

Biosphere reserves arc comprised of three zones, which are based on the land’s envi- 
ronmentai sensitivity, uses, and degree of protection. These zones are not official or 
regulatory in nature; they simply classify a biosphere reserve but they do not regulate 
its use. The zoning classification is descriptive rather than prescriptive', that is, the 
zones describe conditions and activities on the land, but the zones do not prescribe 
how the land should be used. The three zones are: 

Core area 

Area of managed use 
Transition area 

These zones are illustrated in Figure 2, and their characteristics are outlined on the 
facing page. 



E Et&cjlicm «nd <r»minj 

Figure 2. Schematic zomtion efa biosphere reserve (from Bacisse, !986). The buffer 
zone in this figure is termed the area of managed use by the Ozark MAB Steering 
Committee. See the footnote on page 16 for a discussion of terminoiogy. 
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CHAPTER 12 

Attitudes toward Concepts 
Embodied in the MAB Program 


Durinc liie personal interview sessions, the int erviewer began by discussing the 
entree Dts embodied in the Man and the Biosphere Propram rather describing the 
actual program at the outset (see pages 42 and 128). The Ozark MAB Steering 
Committee felt that this would produce a clearer picture of the feasibility of a regional 
MAB cooperative program because people would not be overreacting to another 
"government program." * 


As each interview progressed, the interviewer assessed the probable impacts of 
describing the actual MAB program after the concepts were discussed, and she some- 
times decided to discuss the Man and the Biosphere Program by name. This approach 
seemed to work well. Table 3 {on the following three pages) shows the attitude of the 
interviewee and whether or not MAB was explained. 


Almost none of the interviewees disagreed with the concepts of a regional MAB 
cooperative program— in particular, government agencies coordinating and com- 
municating with each other and with the public to identify and solve environmental 
and economic problems in the region. The public welcomed the prospect of being 
able to air differences as well as to work on consensus issues. 


In about half the interviews, the MAB concepts were translated into the "government 
program" entitled "Man and the Biosphere" (these people are indicated with ayes in 
the far right column of Table 3). For the other interviews, the name of the program, 
in which the concepts are embodied was not described. 

As a whole, leaders from the farming community were skeptical. They were fearful 
that any cooperation would lead to the government regulating their profession. Some 
planners also were dubious that any action — ^beyond a report— would come from the 
program. If the only outcome would be a report, then the project would be a waste 
of time. 

A number of people said, "It can’t hurt anything, so why not try it?" Others were 
mildly to enthusiastically supportive. Some were optimistic that ihis would help solve 
the region’s problems. Many wished to be identified as persons willing to help or be 
part of a future MAB committee. 


■' This concern is not unique lo the Ozarits: George Francis ( 1988) described the Uifliculties encountered in Canada in 
presenting the complex MAB program in tetm-s readily acceptaWe to lixal people. 


- 67 - 
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How could the agencies Tor which 1 am working help the people of the county 
improve their economy, especially as ii relates to the land? fAt this point the 
interviewees give ideas, and they often complain about what they do not like about 
the agencies; they point out how they wish the agencies would operate differently,] 

Do the people of the county think the. . . [I mention an agency by name] does a 
good job? Do the people have a high regard for the a^ncy? Is there good coop- 
eration and communication between the people and the agency? What could be 
done to improve the relationship? 


Do you think it would be helpful to have a committee of agencies and citizens that 
meet to try to improve communication and work on projects? Local people, county 
commissioners, and others could be a part of the committee. 


Do you have any environmental problems in your county? What do you think 
should be done about them? Is there any way in which the organizations I 
monljoncd can help with these problems? Do you have any natural areas or 
threatened or endangered species in your county? 


These agencies would like to set up a structure for working cooperatively with local 
people to solve economic and environmental problems. Do you think this is a good 
idea? Would you be willing to be a part of such a committee or help in some way? 
In what way could you help? 


The group of agencies has found a structure within which this citizen/agency 
committee could function. T^g^tructure is part of a program called Man and the 
Biosphere. Let me tcH you this program and see what you think of it. 

MAB is a UNESCO program.^C^h is international in scope. There are MAB 
programs in foreign countri^ as well as the U.S. Examples include Land between 
the Lakes, Mammoth Cave, and the Southern Appalachians. The MAB program is 
not regulatofy: it is completely cooperative in nature, MAB does not come in and 
try to tell people what to do. The program works with local people. 


Places selected for the MAB program are usually rural areas where the people 
make their living primarily from the land. They are places with a high quality 
environment. They are plac^ where people have a strong cultural background and 
a strong sense of place. 


The MAB committee would work on specific projects that accomplish something 
concrete such as. . . ]I describe some projects, e.g.: using sawdust waste to make 
fuel pellets]. Do you think this would be a good approach to try? Do you think it 
would work? What suggestions do you have for making it work? What projects 
would you want to sec addressed? 

If you could have anything you want for your county, what would it be? [TTic 
interviewee often says, "One thing— that’s hard to decide!”] Well, okay, pick two 
things. Pretend that there are no obstacles or limitations. Pretend that anything is 
passible. What is your wish list? 


- 129 - 
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Biography 


Darrell W. Skiles 

Route 1, Box 226 
Salem, MO 65560 
573-729-7239 phone 
573-729-7395 fax 


Family 

Married: Marianne Skiles (1 8 years) 

Children: Gabrielle Skiles (8 years) 

Self Employed; 

Owner, Skiles Farms, Dent County, Missouri, fourth generation family farm 
consisting of cattle and hay. 

Education: 

Graduate of Salem H.S. 1976 

Organizational/ Community Involvement: 

Dent Phelps School Board of Directors, Member (1993 to Present) 

Dent County Missouri Farm Bureau, Director (1998 to Present) 

Dent County Cattlemen's Association Director (1990 to Present) 

Dent County Livestock Education Association Board (1992 to Present) 

Dent County Beef Performance Association (1993 to 1999) 

Missouri Cattlemen's Association Director (1992 to 1996) 

Missouri Cattlemen's Association, Policy Chairman (1999) 
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STATEMENT OF LEON KREISLER, MISSOURI FARM BUREAU, 
SALEM, MISSOURI 

Mr. Kreisler. Thank you, Madam Chairman and Congressman 
Emerson. I would like to welcome you to Rolla and to our great 
state of Missouri. 

My name is Leon Kreisler and I raise cattle on a farm near 
Salem, Missouri which is approximately 25 miles southeast of here. 
I am representing the Missouri Farm Bureau, the state’s largest 
general farm organization. I am a past President of the Dent Coun- 
ty Farm Bureau and currently serve on the Farm Bureau’s Natural 
Resource and Environment Committee. 

It is indeed an honor to speak to you today about issues that 
strike at the very heart of landowners across the country. Whether 
we are discussing biosphere reserves, heritage corridors, rails-to- 
trails, local ordinances and even timber management, the protec- 
tion of property rights remains one of the nation’s fundamental 
principles. Today, it is all too common for landowners’ rights to be 
called into question by individuals, organizations and officials with 
a long agenda, big pocketbooks, little common sense and no land. 
For this reason, I commend Congressman Young 

[Applause.] 

Mr. Kreisler. [continuing] and the cosponsors of H.R. 883, the 
American Land Sovereignty Protection Act, for leading efforts to so- 
lidify protections that are currently in question. 

First, in 1997, the Missouri Farm Bureau and several other 
groups learned of plans to nominate a portion of the Lower Ozarks 
as a Biosphere Reserve under the Man and the Biosphere Program. 
As more information became available, questions arose about the 
purpose, scope and implications of the nomination. Several public 
meetings were held in the Ozarks and speakers familiar with bio- 
sphere reserves in other regions were featured. It was not long be- 
fore many landowners expressed a very legitimate concern about 
the Lower Ozark’s nomination. Ultimately, the Missouri Farm Bu- 
reau opposed the proposal by adopting the following policy: “We are 
opposed to any effort in which the control or management of land 
or natural resources of the United States is relinquished or dimin- 
ished in any way by treaty or other means to the United Nations 
or any other foreign body. This applies to activities such as bio- 
sphere reserves or others that have been proposed by local, state. 
Federal or international agencies or organizations.” 

Specifically, we are concerned that Man and the Biosphere Pro- 
gram operates without legislative authorization from Congress, yet 
puts landowners in a position of abiding to international land use 
designations. And we remain concerned about the process in which 
sites are nominated — a process that must ensure input and con- 
sensus from all affected parties. 

Throughout this process, it was especially disturbing to note the 
level of distrust which landowners have for government, some 
would say “a devil behind every tree.” But, despite the rhetoric 
spewed from environmental zealots, this distrust stems from past 
actions and policy. In Missouri, landowners’ distrust of government 
relative to property rights can be traced to several initiatives. 

In 1989, Missouri landowners were dealt a severe blow in court 
as the Federal Government prevailed in a lawsuit that created a 
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recreational trail on an abandoned rail line. Landowner rights were 
ignored as the courts determined that easements granted to the 
railroad did not revert back to the landowner upon cessation of rail 
service but could be transferred to the state for an entirely dif- 
ferent purpose with no compensation to landowners. The Kay Trail 
has not been developed, however, the wounds for many landowners 
will never heal. We are pleased that a class action lawsuit is pend- 
ing in which the affected landowners could receive some level of 
compensation for their loss. 

In 1990, Missourians soundly defeated a measure that would 
have altered production agriculture by severely restricting the 
rights of farmers and ranchers. Fortunately, most people saw the 
Natural Streams Act for what it was and it was defeated soundly. 
Despite this legacy, the environmental community soon found a 
suitable replacement in the form of a program entitled Coordinated 
Resource Management. While the stated purpose of agencies work- 
ing together toward common regional goals was laudable, land- 
owners viewed the program as a threat to property rights. 

In Clay County, some 200 miles northwest of Rolla, officials now 
require a special use permit for agricultural production. In this 
area, urban sprawl has resulted in rezoning of agricultural land to 
residential, commercial and even industrial. As farming becomes 
an island in the sea of development, producers are being forced to 
obtain permits to continue earning a living. 

And as we speak, the Governor’s Committee on Chip Mills is 
studying issues associated with timber management in Missouri. 
The Committee’s work will not be completed until late this year, 
however, their discussion has included regulation of not only public 
land but privately-owned land as well. 

Madam Chairman and Congressman Emerson, we feel strongly 
about property rights, not because we share a common desire to 
abuse our natural resources, but because landowners are best-suit- 
ed to ensure productivity for our families and those of future gen- 
erations. The good intentions of many public officials and environ- 
mentalists are nothing but a front for more regulation. The Ozarks 
are a natural wonder and we intend to keep it that way, but na- 
tional or international designations involving more bureaucracy 
and regulation are not the answer. Rather, we should continue to 
focus on the proven combination of voluntary — and I stress vol- 
untary — incentive-based programs, technical assistance and edu- 
cation. 

Thank you. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you, Mr. Kreisler. The Chair recognizes 
Mr. Carl Barnes for Missouri Forest Products Association and Peo- 
ple for the USA, for testimony. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Kreisler follows:] 

Statement of Leon Kreisler, Member, Missouri Farm Bureau 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee, I welcome you to Rolla and the 
great state of Missouri. My name is Leon Kreisler and I raise cattle in Salem, about 
25 miles south of Rolla. I am representing Missouri Farm Bureau, the state’s largest 
general farm organization. I am a past President of Dent County Farm Bureau and 
currently serve on Farm Bureau’s Natural Resource and Environment Committee. 

It is indeed an honor to speak with you today about issues that strike at the very 
heart of landowners across the country. Whether we are discussing biosphere re- 
serves, heritage corridors, rails-to-trails, local ordinances, and even timber manage- 
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ment, the protection of property rights remains one of the nation’s fundamental 
principals. Today, it is all too common for landowners’ rights to he called into ques- 
tion hy individuals, organizations and officials with a long agenda, hig pockethooks, 
little common sense and no land. For this reason, I commend Congressman Young 
and the cosponsors of H.R. 883, the American Land Sovereignty Protection Act, for 
leading efforts to solidify protections that are currently in question. 

In 1997, Missouri Farm Bureau and several other groups learned of plans to 
nominate a portion of the Lower Ozarks as a Biosphere Reserve under the Man and 
the Biosphere Program. As more information became available, questions arose 
about the purpose, scope and implications of the nomination. Several public meet- 
ings were held in the Ozarks and speakers familiar with biosphere reserves in other 
regions were featured. It wasn’t long before many landowners expressed a very le- 
gitimate concern about the Lower Ozarks nomination. Ultimately, Missouri Farm 
Bureau opposed the proposal by adopting the following policy, “We are opposed to 
any effort in which the control or management of land or natural resources of the 
United States is relinquished or diminished in any way by treaty or other means 
to the United Nations or any other foreign body. This applies to activities such as 
bioreserves or others that have been proposed by local, state. Federal or inter- 
national agencies or organizations.” 

Specifically, we are concerned the Man and the Biosphere Program operates with- 
out legislative authorization from Congress yet puts landowners in a position of 
abiding to international land use designations. And we remain concerned about the 
process in which sites are nominated — a process that must ensure input and con- 
sensus from all affected parties. 

Throughout this process, it was especially disturbing to note the level of distrust 
which landowners have for government, a “devil behind every tree” as some would 
say. But, despite the rhetoric spewed from environmental zealots, this distrust 
stems from past actions and policy. In Missouri, landowners’ distrust of government 
relative to property rights can be traced to several initiatives. 

In 1989, Missouri landowners were dealt a severe blow in court as the Federal 
Government prevailed in a lawsuit that created a recreational trail on an abandoned 
rail line. Landowner rights were ignored as the courts determined that easements 
granted to the railroad did not revert back to the landowner upon cessation of rail 
service but could be transferred to the state for an entirely different purpose with 
no compensation to landowners. The Katy Trail has now been developed, however 
the wounds for many landowners will never heal. We are pleased that a class-action 
lawsuit is pending in which the affected landowners could receive some level of com- 
pensation for their loss. 

In 1990, Missourians soundly defeated a measure that would have altered produc- 
tion agriculture by severely restricting the rights of farmers and ranchers. Fortu- 
nately, most people saw the Natural Streams Act for what it was and it was de- 
feated soundly. Despite this legacy, the environmental community soon found a suit- 
able replacement in the form of a program entitled Coordinated Resource Manage- 
ment (CRM). While the stated purpose of agencies working together toward common 
regional goals was laudable, landowners viewed the program as a threat to property 
rights. 

In Clay County, some 200 miles northwest of Rolla, officials now require a “Spe- 
cial Use” permit for agricultural production. In this area, urban sprawl has resulted 
in rezoning of agricultural land to residential, commercial and even industrial. As 
farming becomes an island in the sea of development, producers are being forced 
to obtain permits to continue earning a living. 

And as we speak, the Governor’s Committee on Chip Mills is studying issues asso- 
ciated with timber management in Missouri. The Committee’s work will not be com- 
pleted until late this year, however their discussion has included regulation of not 
only public land but privately-owned land as well. 

Mr. Chairman, members of the Committee, we feel strongly about property rights 
not because we share a common desire to abuse our natural resources but because 
landowners are best-suited to ensure productivity for our families and those of fu- 
ture generations. The good intentions of many public officials and environmentalists 
are nothing but a front for more regulation. The Ozarks are a natural wonder and 
we intend to keep it that way, but national or international designations involving 
more bureaucracy and regulation are not the answer. Rather, we should continue 
to focus on the proven combination of voluntary, incentive-based programs, technical 
assistance and education. 
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STATEMENT OF CARL BARNES, MISSOURI FOREST PRODUCTS 
ASSOCIATION AND PEOPLE FOR THE USA, POTOSI, MISSOURI 

Mr. Barnes. Madam Chairman, Ms. Emerson, three years ago, 
Missourians first became aware of efforts to plan and potentially 
control public and private property. The Coordinated Resource 
Management planning process that you have heard so much about 
today was a project led by our state Conservation Department that 
involved multiple state and Federal agencies and a number of non- 
governmental organizations. Central to CRM was a goal to imple- 
ment a “Ozark Man and the Biosphere Cooperative in the region.” 

The first draft CRM plan issued, again as we have all heard 
many times today, in January of 1996, caused me and many other 
citizens to try to understand the implications of the CRM initiative. 
In April 1996, many of us communicated our opinions to the Con- 
servation Department in response to their request for public com- 
ment on the CRM plan. 

Before reviewing my conclusions regarding CRM and Man and 
the Biosphere type initiatives, let me address one other reaction to 
CRM. CRM led to a number of conspiracy theories. Conspiracy 
theories were fanned by the involvement first of Federal agencies 
and then even more by CRM’s connections to the United Nations 
and various NGOs. 

I believe conspiracy theories distract us from the important 
issues, for the following reasons: 

First, conspiracy theories are unnecessary. We need to guard 
our rights regardless of whether they are being threatened by 
well-meaning but misguided people or by a plot hatched by A1 
Gore colluding with the United Nations. 

Second, conspiracy theories infer guilt on a broad group of 
people. Yet we know, at least at the grass roots level, that 
many well-meaning people unwittingly support extreme 
environmentalism. 

And third, conspiracy theories give way too much credit to 
the people accused of implementing them. 

The January 1996 issuance of the CRM plan led to substantial 
analysis and review on my part. I concluded that CRM and the 
Man and the Biosphere type programs suffer from the following de- 
ficiencies: 

First, concrete and quantifiable benefits are not available. 
For example, the CRM draft plan included only soft strategies 
to accomplish its goal including, “to research,” “become knowl- 
edgeable,” “foster,” “work with,” “develop information,” and so 
on. Nowhere did it discuss specific benefits associated with 
these strategies. 

Second, specific costs also were not addressed. Since neither 
costs nor benefits are analyzed, there was no cost justification 
for these programs. 

Third, these programs and the assumptions underlying them 
were and are not based on sound, objective and non-political 
science. 

Fourth, there is no evidence that programs like these will 
work. These proposals involve massive efforts with no con- 
fidence that they can actually achieve anything, and they are 
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to be implemented only on a large scale. Proposals for these 
programs are very short on specifics, either because the people 
behind them do not know the specifics or do not want to dis- 
close the specifics. For either reason, the lack of specifics is 
most troubling. 

Five, there is no analysis of the effect of these programs on 
our overall economy. Based on the limited specifics about how 
the programs would work, the economic consequences could be 
devastating. 

Six, these programs are bad public policy. While today’s in- 
tent may be not to regulate property, these programs put in 
place mechanisms that easily could lead to increased govern- 
ment control of private and public lands. The CRM, for exam- 
ple, listed farming and mining as “potential threats” to outdoor 
recreation and ecosystem health. The risk is too great that bio- 
sphere reserve type programs, like programs such as the En- 
dangered Species Act and Clean Water Acts will escape the 
control of their creators and take on an ever-growing life of 
their own. 

And seven, the selective inclusion of non-governmental orga- 
nizations in the planning process increases further skepticism 
regarding the objectives and objectivity of these programs. The 
lack of legislative involvement, either Congressional or state, 
raises serious concerns about a lack of accountability by elected 
officials. As we have heard, the New World Mine project in 
Montana illustrated this when the U.N. declared it a “World 
Heritage Site in Danger,” thereby blocking the development of 
a mine. There are real concerns about giving up our rights and 
compromising our sovereignty. 

Man and the Biosphere, Global Biodiversity Treaty, Wildlands 
Projects and Coordinated Resource Management type programs re- 
flect bad public policy, bad science and bad economics. They appear 
to be solutions looking for problems. I, therefore, support strongly 
H.R. 883. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Barnes follows:] 
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Testimony of Carl B. Bames p/l/tyyv) 


Three years ago Missourians first became aware of efforts to plan and potentially control public and private 
property. The Coordinated Resource Management Planning process (CRM) was a project ied by our state 
Conservation Department that involved multiple state and federal agencies and a number of non- 
governmental organizations G'lGOs). Central to CRM was implementing an ‘ Ozark Man and the 
Biosphere (OMAB) Cooperative in the region.” 

The first draft CRM plan, issued in January i996, caused me (and many other citizens) to try to understand 
the implications of the CRM initiative. In April 1996, many of us communicated our opinions to the 
Conservation Department in response to their request for public comment on the CRM plan. 

Before reviewing my conclusions regarding CRM (and Man and the Biosphere initiatives), let me address 
one other reaction to CRM. CRM led to a number of conspiracy theories. Conspiracy theories were fanned 
by the involvement first of federal agencies and then even more by CRM’s connections to the United 
Nations and various NGOs. The material from which diabolical conspiracy theories could be created was 
prevalent throughout CRM. 

1 believe conspiracy theories distract us from the important issues, for the following reasons; 

1 . Conspiracy theories are unnecessary. We need to guard our rights regardless of whether they 
are being threatened by well-meaning but misguided people or by a plot hatched by Al Gore 
colluding with the United Nations. 

2. Conspiracy theories infer guilt on a broad group of people. Yet we know, at least at the grass 
roots level, that many well-meaning people unwittingly support extreme environmentalism. 
On its face, for example, CRM strategies to "support the establishment of an OMAB 
Cooperative in the region and work towards implementation of its goals and objectives” can 
sound most appealing to someone who reads it casually without taking ir:to account the 
scientific, economic and constitutional implications of the statement. 

3. Conspiracy theories give way too much credit to the people accused of implementing them. 

To accuse the Missouri Department of Conservation staff of somehow being involved in, or 
even of knowing about, secret and undetected black helicopters, for example, stretches 
beyond comprehension my understanding of their capabilities. 


The January 1996 issuance of the CRM plan led to substantial analysis and review on my part. I concluded 
that the CRM and the Man and the Biosphere type programs suffer from the following deficiencies: 

] . Concrete and quantifiable benefits are not available. The CRM draft included only soft 
strategies to accomplish its goals, including for example to “research,” “become 
knowledgeable,” “foster,” “work with,” “develop information,” and so on. No where did -it 
discuss specific benefits associated with these strategies. 

2. Specific costs also are not addressed. Since neither costs nor benefits are analyzed, there is no 
cost justification for these programs. 

3. These programs and the assumptions underlying them are not based on sound, objective and 
non-political science. 

4. There is no evidence that programs like these will work. These proposals involve massive 
efforts with no confidence that they can actually achieve anything, and they are to be 
implemented only on a large scale. Across the board, proposals for these programs are very 
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short on specifics, either because people behind them don’t know the ^cifics or don't want 
to disclose the specifics. For either reason, the lack of specifics is most troubling. 

5. There is no analysis of the effect of these programs on our overall economy. Based on the 
litniied specifics about how the programs would work, the economic consequences could be 
devistaling. 

6 . These programs are bad public policy. While today's intent may be not to regulate property, 
these programs put in place mechanisms that easily could lead to increased government 
control of private (and public) lards, The CRM, for example, listed fanning and mining as 
"potential threats" to outdoor recreation and ecosystem health. The risk is too great that 
bioreserve type programs, like programs such as the atdangered species and clean water acts, 
will escape the control of their creators and take on an evergrowing life of their own, These 
programs also could provide assistance to extremists on all sides in iitigatirrg environmental 
issues. 

7. The seiedive inclusion of tum-goveramental organizations (in which 1 also lump the United 
Nations) in the planning process increases further skepticism regarding the objectives and 
objectivity' of these progranis. The lack of legislative involvement (Congress or state 
legislatures) raises serious concerns about the lack of accountability by elected officials. Oie 
concern is chat elected officials and local citizens can loose control of their land when a 
transjourisdictiona! committee, such as a "watershed committee” or other authority is created 
with the legal power to oversee land use. The New World Mine project in Montana illustrated 
this when the U .N. declared it a World Heritage Sight in Danger therby blocking the 
development of a mine. In my mind, there are real ctmeerns about giving up our rights and 
compromising our sovereignty, 

Man and the Biosphere, Global Biodiversity Treaty, and Coordinated Resource Management programs 
reflect bad public policy, bad science and bad economics. They appear to be solutions looking for 
problems. They would be expensive, of problematic effectiveness and dangerous. 1 therefore support 
strongly H.R.883. 

Attached to this testimony is People for the USA’s position paper on the Biodiversity Treaty. 
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People for the USA 

BIODIVERSITY TREATY 


BACKGROUND 

The perception of irreversible damage to the world's ecosystems has prompted a call from ma- 
jor environmental groups for a worldwide solution to environmental problems. To some Green ac- 
tivists in this country, the solution is zoned corridors from Mexico to Hudson Bay that would allow 
wildlife unobstructed passage. 

At the United Nations' Earth Summit in Rio de Janeiro in May 1992, the international commu- 
nity drafted a Biodiversity Treaty, which 98 countries adopted. The United States refused to sign it 
under the Bush Administration, maintaining that the treaty left too many critical issues undefined. 
Under the Clinton Administration, however, the Treaty was signed, with little fanfare, in July 1993. 
But the Treaty needs the approval of the U.S. Senate, and has languished ever since in the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee. 

The Treaty itself is 30 pages of loosely-worded statements of principles. The Global Biodiver- 
sity Assessment (GBA), w'hich defines what form the binding agreement w^ould take, is several 
thousands of pages long, and presents biodiversity as a "public good" to be achieved and main- 
tained at all costs. 

The Treaty has raised a host of troubling questions that would not be answered until after im- 
plementing protocols are written - and this would not occur until AFTER the Senate has ratified 
the Treaty. Funhermore, the Treaty has no provisions for additional Senate review once the proto- 
col is written - in effect, the Senate is being asked to sign a blank check. The draft enabling proto- 
col is to be written by nongovernmental organizations, mainly Green groups. Among many other 
things, provisions of the Treaty v\ill undermine the protection afforded by patent laws to the do- 
mestic biotechnology industry - protections that provide the principal incentive for industry to in- 
vest in product research and development. Major portions of the Treaty mandate that the signatory 
nations facilitate the transfer of technology among themselves and, particularly, from developed 
nations to less developed nations. 

The essence of the GB.A is a logistics scheme for organizing world society into "bioregions" to 
be administered under a mixture of central or local government and nongovernmental organizations 
(Green groups) who will be ^iven legal standing and formidable oversight powers to participate at 
all levels of governance in policing the Treaty. The plan calls for representative areas of all major 
ecosystems in a region to be reserved in blocks of up to 25 million acres each. It is expected to be 
patterned after the Wildlands Project that is being promoted in the U.S. 
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One of the authors of the Wildlands ftoject defines "core resen-’es" as wilderness areas needed 
to allow biodiversity to flourish, where human activity is prohibited: "It is estimated that large car- 
nivores and ungulates require reserves on the scale of 2.5 to 25 million acres...For a minimum vi- 
able population of 1 ,000 (large mammals), the figures would be 242 million acres for grizzly bears, 
200 million acres for wolverines, and 100 million acres for wolves. Core reserves should Ire man- 
aged as roadless areas. All roads should be permanently closed." Corridors are defined as 
"extensions of reserves.. .Multiple corridors interconnecting a netw’ork of core reserves provide 
functional redundancy and mitigate against disturbance...Corridom several miles wide are needed if 
the objective is to maintain resident populations of large carnivores." Buffer zones around the core 
reserve areas md their interlinking corridors should have two or more zones "so that a gradation of 
use intensity exists from the core reserve to the developed landscape." 

By some calculations, this plan would require that at least half the land area of the 48 connect- 
ing states be encompassed in core reserves and inner corridor zones. In 1994, the Wildlands Project 
identified 38 areas in the Western U.S. where minor road closures would create large roadless areas 
of more than a million acres. In total, these areas make up more than 75 million acres. Wildlands 
Project documents identify 35 different environmental groups as members of the project; members 
have been very active in litigating the shut down of livestock grazing, mining and timber activities 
throughout the West. 

PEOPLE FOR THE USA POSITION 


People for the USA is opposed to the Biodiversity Treaty. 

Biodiversity is difficult to define and even haider to measure. People for the USA believes, as 
many scientists do, that the draconian approach of the current Biodiversity Treaty is based more on 
a w^^ll-funded political agenda than on science. The Treaty is a threat to national sovereignty. Inter- 
national land designations would be created with minimal, if any, Congressional input or oversight 
— meaning the U.N. would be setting policy for land use in the U.S. without input from those we 
elect to Washington, D.C. to represent our inter^ts. 

The Treaty crosses the line from environmental protection to social engineering. Globa! C^eens 
who developed the GBA envision not only a complete redesign and reallocation of land and re- 
sources worldwide, but a rewriting of the law^ and a refocusing of every' conceivable aspect of hu- 
man culture within the framework of nature worship. The June 25, 1993 Issire of Science magazine 
calls it "nothing less than the transformation of America to an archipelago of human-inhabited is- 
lands surrounded by natural areas.” The Treaty as written has the potential to return land to a feudal 
system with control in the hands of only a few'. Private property rights would be destroyed, along 
with much of our U.S. Constitution. 

No one argues the value of biodiversity, but a U.N. Endangered Species Act that carv'es up 
bioreserves by putting humans off the land and into population centers is not a viable option - it is 
doubtful the American public would ever accept such a drastic proposal. 

We believe biodiversity can be enhanced through the use of sound natural resource manage- 
ment techniques. In the process of finding the best way to manage our natural resources, we must 
balance the uncertainties of the emerging science of biodiversity with the need to protect tlic lives 
and culture of those who depend on natural resources for their livelihood, as well as protecting 
property rights and the general public's standard of living. 



Sources: January 1996 Monetary & Economic Review; "Biodiversity Treaty - Blueprint for the 
‘Green War'" by Associate Editor Marilyn Brannan; June 25. 1993 Science magazine: 
"Biodiversity and Biotechnology" by Dan L. Burk, Kenneth Borovsky, and Gladys H Monroy; 
"Explanation of Wildlands Project and Biodiversity Treaty" by Dr. Michael Coffman of the Main 
Conservation Rights Institute; and "Ecosystem Management and the Convention on Biodiversity” 
by Tom McDonnell, American Sheep Industry Association. 


Reviewed 1/98 
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Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you, Mr. Barnes. And I want to thank 
this panel for your outstanding testimony. 

The Chair recognizes Congressman Emerson for questions. 

Ms. Emerson. Thank you. 

Let me ask all of you, and I know, Mr. Barnes, you just indicated 
that you had never been given anything that is very concise, but 
I want to go back and ask the question I asked the last panel and 
that is have any of you ever received a clear, concise explanation 
about what a biosphere reserve is, from any Federal or state agen- 
cy pushing this whole concept? 

Mr. Barnes. No. 

Mr. Kreisler. No. 

Mr. Skiles. No, nothing clear and concise. 

Mr. Lovett. No. 

Ms. Emerson. Well, I guess that ought to tell us something, they 
are trying to pull the wool over our eyes. 

For everybody, what is your perception or what is in your mind 
the difference between a United Nations Biosphere Reserve and a 
United States Biosphere Reserve? 

Mr. Skiles. From everything I have been able to read about the 
two, I cannot make any distinction, difference in them at all really, 
they seem to be one and the same. Frankly I see very little dif- 
ference. 

Ms. Emerson. How about the rest of you all? 

Mr. Lovett. I think they meet the same goals and objectives and 
evidently they are working right along hand in hand. It seems to 
be one and the same. 

Ms. Emerson. Mr. Kreisler. 

Mr. Kreisler. They appear to be the same to me also. 

Mr. Barnes. I believe either we have not had enough information 
to tell that there is a difference or there is not a difference. 

Ms. Emerson. Okay, I appreciate that. 

And this can go to all of you as well, I think the first argument 
I got into on the House floor with one of my collea^es — actually 
it was one of my colleagues from California who thinks this idea 
about World Heritage Sites and Biosphere Reserves is the cat’s 
meow, if you will, and thinks it is a great idea. And he, along with 
other people have said, you know, JoAnn, this is ridiculous, you are 
worried about nothing. The fact of the matter is that having this 
designation is going to increase tourism because of this inter- 
national recognition and it is going to give you all more jobs. 

Now I would like to know what your comments are about that. 
Do you think that this designation will increase tourism because of 
some international recognition? 

Mr. Lovett. I would like to respond to that. I am not willing for 
your colleague to give up my job, which I make good wages and I 
have benefits, I can send my kids to school without a government 
grant or a loan — I do not want a part time $10,000 a year job work- 
ing in the tourist industry as a guide. You can tell him for my part, 
no, thank you. 

Ms. Emerson. Do you know how to meditate? 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. Lovett. I may have to learn. 

Ms. Emerson. I think so. 
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Mr. Skiles. Well, it appears to me that if the people in California 
want more tourism, then the desire for that should come from the 
people themselves and they should initiate the programs to get 
more tourism into their area themselves. I am always a little skep- 
tical when a representative of the government comes to me and 
says I know you did not invite me here, but I am here to help you. 

Ms. Emerson. You should be skeptical. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. Skiles. But along that line, it occurs to me that just a few 
years ago, a couple or three or four years ago perhaps, the Missouri 
Department of Health issued a warning that the Current and 
Jack’s Forks River on the day following the heaviest canoeing 
weekend, that those rivers were unsafe and unfit for human use 
due to human fecal coliform bacteria in those rivers. Now that was 
not put there because of farming activities or logging activities, 
that was there from tourism. So I think there is a real question 
how much tourism can the area withstand before 

[Laughter.] 

Ms. Emerson. I am very familiar with the same findings. It is 
a shame that the national news media does not print those find- 
ings, I suppose. 

Mr. Kreisler. 

Mr. Kreisler. The only thing I might say is I do not see how 
they create areas with no human involvement, how that is going 
to increase tourism. 

Ms. Emerson. Mr. Barnes. 

Mr. Barnes. Well, I would like to see hard evidence of that some- 
where else, but I also believe that it is offensive for someone in 
California or Washington to tell us what we should be doing with 
our space. 

Ms. Emerson. How true. 

[Applause.] 

Ms. Emerson. Madam Chairman, I am going to go off on the 
green light, thank you all. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you. Congressman Emerson. 

I wanted to ask Mr. Barnes, I understand that you have in your 
other life worked for Price Waterhouse. 

Mr. Barnes. That is correct. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Well, then you can probably give me an opin- 
ion on this. What would be the impact on the private citizen for 
misspending government funds? For instance, if they were given 
funds to put down on a home, like a veteran or through Farmers 
Home Administration or whatever, they took the money and they 
spent it for something else, what would be the legal impact? 

Mr. Barnes. I am not a lawyer, but I think the consequences 
could be very drastic in terms of that person being prosecuted for 
that misuse. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Well, is it a stretch of the imagination to won- 
der how agents of the Federal Government who have never had 
money appropriated for this particular program are authorizing 
legislation for a particular program such as this or the American 
Heritage Rivers initiative, should not as individuals, they also need 
to stand accountable for the way they spend the taxpayers’ money? 
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Mr. Barnes. I would certainly think so. Appropriations carry 
with them the purpose for which the funds can be spent. And I 
think in most cases, they are relatively specific about that. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Very interesting. I think it is something that 
we need to carefully consider, not only in the political area, but the 
legal area. 

I also find it interesting that the New World Mine, private prop- 
erty seizing, the government viewed it — the Canadian leasehold in- 
terests, the government viewed it as a taking and therefore, reim- 
bursed the Canadian leasehold interests $65 million. Do you feel 
that establishes a precedent here in America — another precedent 
for the government compensating under a taking situation? 

Mr. Barnes. Well, I think what happened with regard to that 
mine, they set a number of bad precedents and I am not really an 
expert on the takings clause, but I think it was a horrible misuse 
of Federal power. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. It was a horrible misuse of international 
power that was assumed and the taxpayers had to pay for it. I 
think that we all agree that we would far rather have our land to 
live on and work on and sustain our livelihood from. 

I thank you, Mr. Barnes, for your fine answers and thoughtful 
answers. 

Dale Lovett, you know my friend Jerry Clem from Lewiston? 

Mr. Lovett. Very well. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. I really appreciate the good work that your or- 
ganization does. 

Mr. Lovett. Thank you. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. It has been quite outstanding and quite effec- 
tive in not only representing your membership, but effective on 
public policy, especially with regard to these land use issues, and 
I just encourage you to keep up the good work. 

Mr. Lovett. You can count on it. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. I want to ask you how will the Biosphere Re- 
serve designations affect your job as a papermaker and also con- 
tinuing the line of questioning that I pursued with the last panel, 
how will it affect the future of the forest and the forest health. 

Mr. Lovett. Well, Madam Chairman, I just see it as another nail 
in the coffin for our industry. We have lost thousands of jobs in the 
last few years due to government regulation specifically, as you are 
aware of, in the Pacific Northwest area. These designations are just 
even more pressure on our industry, on our farmers and on our 
miners. The people who have a vested interest in the property and 
do use it wisely, they are just actually restricting us from being the 
true environmentalists, is the way I see it. 

It is ironic that they think the environmental groups like Sierra 
Club paint themselves a picture that they are the true caretakers 
of the environment. Well, I do not know of any projects that they 
have that are using the labor that we are involved in, putting the 
trees back into the land, making sure we do not have erosion prob- 
lems and that kind of thing. I could go on and on, but I just see 
it having a devastating effect on our industry for lack of fiber sup- 
ply- 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Very interesting, your answer. I find it fas- 
cinating that the paperworkers who work in the mill and also are 
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loggers will find themselves on the weekend going back into the 
forests for recreation, they love it and their love of the land is pat- 
ently obvious. 

Mr. Kreisler, you stated that today it is all too common for land- 
owners’ rights to be called into question by individuals, organiza- 
tions, officials “with a long agenda, big pocketbooks, little common 
sense and no land.” I agree with you very much, but I note that 
the enemies of private property have really perverted our language 
and have begun to redefine those commonly held values in their 
new definitions. 

But as John Adams said, it is very interesting, but he said that 
this government, this form of government will work only if we have 
a moral people, and only if we have a framework that can protect 
and enforce the right of private ownership. 

Tell me how generally you believe this particular program would 
affect farm production and our ability to compete in the world mar- 
ket under NAFTA/GATT and the WPG. 

Mr. Kreisler. I do not know if I understand your question com- 
pletely, but if you are talking about the biosphere reserve occurring 
in this area, even though I might not be in this no human area, 
what it will do, it will drive out a lot of producers. It may not be 
me, but it will make it much harder for my suppliers to stay in 
business because they have lost customers, not only machinery 
dealers, auction places. Then that would make me go farther for 
services and make my expenses go up. And the world trade is 
where most of the market is and that would drive out low cost pro- 
ducers in an area like Missouri, and therefore, I think it would be 
harder for American cattlemen to compete in the world market. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Mr. Skiles, would you like to add to that com- 
ment? 

Mr. Skiles. Yes, I would. Just in the Lower Ozark region alone, 
in which this biosphere reserve was proposed, this area produces 
over one million tons of hay a year, there are nearly a million head 
of cattle in that area. So this area is not like it is devoid of agri- 
culture right now, it is a major agricultural area as well. 

There are a couple of main points about this biosphere reserve 
designation though and the literature that we have read associated 
with that, that I want to comment on. One of those was the fact 
that in the information about biosphere reserves and in the Coordi- 
nated Resource Management plan, we see fescue being related to 
or being alluded to as an exotic, alien or invasive species in the 
same sentence with lus thistle. Now Missouri is second only to 
Texas in the number of cows in this state and that is pretty signifi- 
cant. The beef industry in Missouri is a $6 billion a year industry. 
There seemed to be a concern through the biosphere reserve lit- 
erature and in the CRM plan that fescue needed to be gotten rid 
of and I can assure you that the economy in Missouri will suffer 
drastically if something happens to fescue, that it starts dying to- 
morrow. 

The other thing in this thing that really concerned us was that 
throughout the biosphere reserve literature, they mention the re- 
introduction of threatened or endangered species. And I know I do 
not have to remind you the lands that these introduced species will 
take up residence on would most likely then fall under additional 
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restrictive regulation. And you know, if these things happen, then 
basically people are going to have to throw their arms up and for- 
get it. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. I thank you very much for your testimony and 
your comments. The Endangered Species Act is something that we 
must deal with; however, with this White House, we know that if 
we send in a new endangered species reform act, that it would be 
promptly vetoed. 

I have learned since I have been here in Missouri, that you are 
having to work around the gnat and a bat and various other 
things. I find that down in the southeastern states they have the 
red-cockaded woodpecker that is now, because of its breeding habi- 
tat, it is now altering take off and landing patterns from various 
Air Force bases. And I find it hard to understand that a bird that 
beats its head all day long on a log for food can be upset with a 
plane flying overhead. 

[Laughter.] 

Mrs. Chenoweth. But that is the mentality that we have to deal 
with. 

Ms. Emerson. Madam Chairman, would you yield just for a mo- 
ment? 

Mrs. Chenoweth. I will yield. 

Ms. Emerson. I would like you to know that we also have a 
problem with two black bears. Since we are talking about humor- 
ous stories, I might add that in trying to four-lane highway 60 
across the state, we ran into a big problem with two black bears 
and we needed to — in building the highway, in constructing and de- 
signing it, we had to accommodate those two black bears, so that 
they might be able to mate in an upright position. 

And I apologize, you all in the audience who might think that 
that is something that I should not mention in public, but the fact 
that we would be paying — ^you know, the taxpayers would be asked 
to pay $15 more million than you would have had to otherwise, so 
that these black bears could walk up right under a road, I think 
is an outrageous invasion of our privacy, and stealing taxpayer 
money from us. But this is the mentality of those with whom we 
deal on a daily basis. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. It is a crazy mentality, and thanks for adding 
that to the record. 

[Laughter.] 

Mrs. Chenoweth. I enjoyed it very much. It is really unbeliev- 
able. 

I would like to thank this panel very much for your valuable tes- 
timony and for your work on this issue and for taking time off on 
this beautiful Saturday to join us and contribute to the record. 

I will now excuse the panel and I would like to call the following 
seven people, who have signed up here to speak at our open mike 
session for one minute. We will accept testimony from them for one 
minute. So if the following seven people could please come up: Joe 
Cooke, Bill Jud, David Bright, Ray Hicks, Marge Welch, Frank 
Floyd and Junior Williams. 

[Pause.] 

Mrs. Chenoweth. The hearing will come to order, please. And I 
wonder if the next witnesses would raise your hand to the square. 
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[Witnesses sworn.] 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you and you will be welcomed for testi- 
mony for one minute. If you have written testimony and you would 
like to submit it to the record, you have 10 working days to do so. 

And now we will hear from Joe Cooke. 

STATEMENT OF JOE COOKE 

Mr. Cooke. Thank you very much, I appreciate this privilege to 
be able to speak. 

This is more or less extemporaneous because I just wrote it down 
when I came in. But there are some points that I think ought to 
be made because I do not think people are aware of it. 

There was an individual who was running for the office of Presi- 
dent, he said he wanted to reinvent government and boy, he has 
done it. And the point we miss is this — we ask the question what 
happened to Congress, he told Congress that he did not care 
whether they approved the biodiversity treaty — this was A1 Gore, 
whose cohort on the approval of the Kyoto Protocol said they did 
not need the Senate. This is where government got reinvented. 
They would run it through the agencies and through the NGOs and 
Congress, as far as I am concerned, could just go, they do not need 
them except maybe to appropriate money. 

And the people are still appalled at why Congress has not done 
anything. I know it is an embarrassing thing and I do not mean 
to embarrass you all, because we appreciate you being here, we feel 
greatly honored that you are here. Now I will look at my notes. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. Cooke. Basically, they have shifted the power. The power 
was to be divided into legislative, executive and judicial. And all 
they have done now is run it through the executive. 

I would like to make one other point, and it has been made by 
this Committee. A lot of times we overlook the greatest power that 
we have. It is in the county courthouses, it is in the land use com- 
mittees, it is in the people. And I have been preaching this for a 
long time. The people hold the power, the people hold the land, the 
people pay the taxes. And no foreign international group has the 
right to come into this country and tell us what to do in the United 
States of America. As long as that red, white and blue flag flies, 
we are safe, but if we ever have to pull it down for the blue and 
white rag of the U.N.; no. They want to send our people to Kosovo; 
no. This is it, pure and simple. 

I might get wound up. I think I have said enough. But it is in 
the county courthouses, it is in the county government. 

I talked to a man yesterday and I told him, I said you know, you 
are the most powerful man in the United States in Oregon County. 
I was talking to the Sheriff. I appreciate your bill. 

I think I will yield, I think I have spent more than a minute. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Cooke follows:] 

Statement of Joe Cooke, Alton, Missouri 

Government is power! Power is vital for the control and continuous exercise of au- 
thority over the persons, places, and things within certain established boundaries. 
How that power is controlled is the difference between freedom and bondage. Our 
great nation was founded on the basis that life, liberty, and prosperity are God- 
given rights, and government, by the consent of the governed, was to protect these 
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unalienable rights. Out of these principles was born the oldest living Constitution 
in the world resulting in the oldest and most successful government and prosperous 
nation on earth. Who would want, and why would anyone want, to “reinvent” our 
system of government? Enemies! Wouldn’t it be necessary to change or amend our 
Constitution? 

Today our present administration provides the answers. The pieces for reinven- 
tion are being put into place without the consent of Congress or the people. Our en- 
tire governmental process is now being run and controlled solely by the administra- 
tive branch of the United States Government by the use of executive orders, presi- 
dential directives, mandates, regulations, and by and through agencies and special 
interest groups (particularly environmental). These nongovernmental groups, 
NGO’s, are not only financed by our tax dollars but they also enjoy diplomatic im- 
munity via executive order. 

Treaties, which have a profound effect upon the lives and sovereignty of this na- 
tion, are blatently carried out without proper ratification of the United States Sen- 
ate — specifically Biosphere Reserves, World Heritage sites, and RAMSAR designa- 
tions under United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO). Americans fought and died for this land. Let not their blood and sac- 
rifices be cursed by allowing any foreign power jurisdiction over United States’ soil. 

It is imperative that H.R. 883 and S. 510 be passed with a large enough majority 
to override a veto. America is the hope of the world — the single greatest hope to 
save us from the grip and domination of multi-national corporations, international 
bankers, and globalist elite. Some believe it is too late to be saved from the socialist 
new world order. Christians know otherwise. Pagans can always be defeated when 
a nation turns to God. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you, Mr. Cook and you are absolutely 
right. 

[Applause.] 

Mrs. Chenoweth. I would like to urge all of you from the var- 
ious counties to realize that your county land use plans can have 
as much or more power than the Federal plans but you must get 
organized on that basis. And if you need help, I know of a few peo- 
ple who can come in and help you organize and put together a very 
effective county plan so you can maintain your counties in the kind 
of land use that you know historically works not only for the pro- 
duction of the land, but also for the welfare of the people. 

And now. Bill Jud. You will notice that your lights will be sig- 
naling you. Bill. Thank you. 

STATEMENT OF BILL JUD 

Mr. Jud. I am the Vice President of the Annapolis, Missouri 
Chapter of People for the USA and I would just like to quote out 
of Article II, section 1 of the U.S. Constitution. It says, talking 
about the President, “Before he enters on the execution of his of- 
fice, he shall take the following oath: I do solemnly swear that I 
will faithfully execute the office of President of the United States 
and will, to the best of my ability, preserve, protect and defend the 
Constitution of the United States.” 

I maintain that none of this would be necessary if Clinton, Gore, 
et al actually honored their oath of office. They do not, they daily 
dishonor their oath of office and that is what got us into this prob- 
lem. 

When this biosphere reserve thing started, my contribution to 
the defense was that I wrote a number of newspaper articles, had 
them published all over southern Missouri, and what I did was ba- 
sically get a hold of the Wildlands Project, get a hold of Agenda 21, 
the Convention on Biological Diversity, the President’s Council on 
Sustainable Development, and all of this material and simply pre- 
sented the material in these documents to the people in southern 
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Missouri. And of course, I caught a lot of flack over this because 
people were saying geez, hlack helicopters, this guy is a radical, we 
have got to watch out for him. 

Well, none of this was my ideas, what I was doing was taking 
the material presented by the United Nations, people like the Park 
Service, people like the Sierra Club, Audubon, et al, and simply 
made this available to the public. If the people thought that these 
were radical and unAmerican, unconstitutional ideas, I agreed with 
them, but they were not my ideas, they were the ideas of the peo- 
ple who were proposing these things. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Well said, well said. 

Mr. JUD. Thank you. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you very much, Mr. Jud. 

[Applause.] 

Mrs. Chenoweth. The Chair recognizes David Bright. 

STATEMENT OF DAVID BRIGHT 

Mr. Bright. My name is David Bright and I am from Newton 
County, Arkansas and I just really want to thank you for coming. 
I was able to testify on American River Heritage initiative that you 
chaired in Washington and this one, H.R. 883 is even closer to my 
heart. I live half a mile from what would have been a core area 
on this biosphere and I grew up in a community that is totally gone 
now because of the Buffalo National River. They condemned land 
and moved my neighbors out. 

But I want to thank you for being here and I want to thank Rep- 
resentative Emerson for having you here. 

One good thing that come out of this, I knew most of the people 
that testified here. I was one of those people that really thought 
Washington was looking out for me and I did not pay much atten- 
tion to what they were doing before I found out about a biosphere, 
which I did not think could happen in America. And when I found 
out it not only could but was fixing to happen to me, I talked to 
a lot of communities around here and met a lot of these people. 
And I know some Karen and Bud Fallons and some Burt Smiths 
because of it and it has been a real experience for me. 

And of course we are always talking to the same group, you are 
here because you know that. And those that are home do not know 
it and you cannot seem to tell them about it. But it is worth the 
effort to try, we need to be involved in this government if it is going 
to be our government. 

Thank you. Madam Chairman. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you very much. 

[Applause.] 

Mrs. Chenoweth. I just wanted you to know that you mentioned 
two people who are very near and dear to my heart, they are real 
great people. 

Marge Welch, you are recognized for your testimony. 

STATEMENT OF MARGE WELCH 

Ms. Welch. Madam Chairman, Representative Emerson, I am 
Marge Welch, field director for People for the USA. I want to thank 
you all for bringing this official Congressional hearing to Missouri 
to hear testimony from the people. 
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I speak today on behalf of our 26,000 national membership along 
with our 51 affiliate groups, combined membership of 250,000 
members. We stand in strong support of H.R. 883. It will help pro- 
tect the multiple use principles of the public lands and private 
property rights. 

We deeply appreciate Congressman Young’s introduction of the 
bill and your cosponsorship. Thank you very much. We are com- 
mitted toward working toward getting this bill on through the Sen- 
ate. I think we will probably need a veto proof majority, but we will 
be working on that. We have to return oversight of land manage- 
ment decisions to you, the U.S. Congress, our elected officials. 

We have the greatest form of government in the world, our fore- 
fathers paid dearly for that — our representative form of democracy. 
These U.N. designations place that precious principle in jeopardy. 
H.R. 883 will help protect that and put agencies back within their 
Constitutional boundaries. There are no Constitutional boundaries 
for the U.N. committee. They are not even mentioned in our Con- 
stitution. 

We will keep our watch also on the back door implementation 
that could be possible through agency rules and regulations and we 
will bring those to you also at another time. 

Thank you very much. 

[Applause.] 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you. Marge. 

Mr. Ray Hicks. 

STATEMENT OF RAY HICKS 

Mr. Hicks. Madam Chairman and Congressman Emerson, it is 
a pleasure to have you here in Rolla, it really is. 

I am a landowner in Phelps County, I own about two-thirds of 
an acre of ground, I like to garden. And I also work for a local radio 
station here in a number of different contexts. 

What bothers me is not so much the effect that something like 
we have been talking about here might have on my two-thirds of 
an acre of ground, but just what is happening in our state, what 
is happening across the country. 

I think Mr. Barnes a little while ago made reference to con- 
spiracy theories. I have told people about nothing more than this 
biosphere reserve idea as it has been put forth, and get accused of 
being a conspiracy theorist. So I guess it depends on how you de- 
fine that. I think Mr. Lovett and Mr. Skiles hit upon something 
really crucial in all this, is that these entities that are trying to put 
this stuff forward, when they hear no response, they take it as a 
positive response. And that is very dangerous. I do not know why 
the mainstream media does not pay more attention to things like 
heritage sites, biosphere reserves. I will tell people that I see that, 
you know, it is not the people that own the property that have the 
say over their property in a situation like this, it is some foreign 
body, and they find it hard to believe. 

I think it is incumbent on everybody here to tell your relatives, 
tell your friends, your next door neighbors, the people you work 
with about this stuff that is going on. If the mainstream media will 
not spread the word, let us spread the word, we have got to get it 
out. 
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Thank you very much. 

[Applause.] 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you, Mr. Hicks. 

Mr. Frank. And I wonder if before you start your testimony, you 
could state your full name for the record, it will make it easier on 
the court reporter. 

STATEMENT OF FRANK FLOYD 

Mr. Floyd. It is Frank Floyd. I would like to thank you. Madam 
Chairman and Congressman Emerson, for having this hearing. 

Madam Chairman, I have often wanted to thank you for your 
work on property rights and other Constitution rights, trying to 
protect them. I never ever thought of having a chance to thank you 
personally, but I am going to take this chance and thank you. 
Thank you. 

A lot of people are saying what they are. Well, I am a common 
person, the kind you just call common as dirt. I always said if the 
government would leave me alone, I would sure leave it alone. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. Floyd. But when this biosphere came in, my brother came 
and told me about it and I thought that was completely crazy, but 
he finally talked me into going to a meeting at Berryville, and 
when I got through I was convinced and I decided the government 
was not going to leave me alone. 

Since we do not have much time here, I am going to skip to some 
things that happened today, just one thing. The feasibility studies 
that they have to have to get these biospheres in, I noticed the ones 
they were giving in Missouri seemed to be identical to the one they 
had in Arkansas for our Ozark Highlands Man and the Biosphere 
program. And I just wonder if they are rubber stamping these or 
really doing several different studies. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Is that a question you are posing for the Com- 
mittee? 

Mr. Floyd. Well, I wondered. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. They are; yes, these programs are — no part of 
the country is being left untouched. 

Mr. Floyd. Well, I would like, since my time has about run, I 
would just like to make some kind of statement that of course I 
support H.R. 883 and I supported it last time the same bill came 
up, and I appreciate your support of it. 

And I would like to say this biosphere, the Biosphere program 
considering how government programs tend to be is pretty scary, 
because you know, they are kind of like the creeping crud, they al- 
ways get bigger and nastier. 

[Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. Floyd. I have got some more to say, but my red light is on, 
so I need to thank you. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. I wish I did not have that light, I would love 
to hear more that you would say. Thank you, Mr. Floyd. 

Mr. Williams, would you state your entire name for the record, 
in the mic. 
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STATEMENT OF JUNIOR WILLIAMS 

Mr. Williams. I am Junior Williams from Alton, Missouri. I am 
Vice President of Ozark Hills and Rivers Landowners Association 
and I like the looks of this Committee a lot better than the last 
Congressional Committee I testified before. It was Mr. Seiberling 
from Ohio was chairing it and it was about the wilderness in Or- 
egon County and we even brought to their attention that it did not 
qualify under their own rules and he said we will make it qualify 
and he was not very nice about the way he said it. And they did 
make it qualify, we have got a wilderness area even though we 
held it up for 10 years. 

What I would like to say is these so-called environmentalists who 
want to manage our land, they are not really environmentalists, 
they do not know how to manage the land and if they did, they 
would not want to set it aside. Management is more than just set- 
ting it aside and leaving it alone, it is using it wisely, and that is 
what they fail to see. They want to set it aside. Eleven Point River 
is a good example, Irish Wilderness is a good example. There is 
nothing no good for anybody. 

These agencies, U.S. Forest Service, and all these people appear 
to be any more just the tools of environmental groups, they are no 
longer servant to the people. And that is a sad situation. 

These environmentalists, I do not believe will ever rest until they 
rule every inch of land in the United States under their control in 
one manner or the other. They will use any excuse that they can 
to get it. 

Recently I was just elected to a local school board and this stuff 
is getting into our schools with our tax dollars and they are start- 
ing to teach our kids this kind of stuff that is unscientific and 
unbased other than just by their emotional hype and their own per- 
sonal viewpoints. We hope to start turning some of that back. 

Thank you. 

[Applause.] 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you, Mr. Williams. 

Mr. Alford, would you please state your full name for the record. 

STATEMENT OF SCOTT ALFORD 

Mr. Alford. My name is Scott Alford. I live here in Phelps 
County. My family, we farm out south of town. I am a transplant. 
We came into Missouri because you do have a beautiful state 
here — and we have it too. And, we are on the farm because we love 
the country, and there is nobody that is going to take better care 
of the country and of the environment, than farmers who love it. 

With that in mind a couple of statements and then a question 
I hope that I can pose to you. First off, this is not an issue of eco- 
nomics. I appreciate the economic concerns that a lot of people 
have had here: the cattlemen, the forestry industry, the mining in- 
dustry . . . This is not a concern just of economics, it is also a con- 
cern about freedom. Our Constitution guarantees us the right to 
own land and to be justly compensated for it if there is a public 
need — not a U.N. need, but a public need — to have that land taken 
away. And in the 10th Amendment as well, we also talk about that 
any rights that are not specifically granted to the Federal Govern- 
ment are reserved for the states and the people. And as Marge 
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Welch said just a few minutes ago, it does not say anything about 
those rights going or going to the Federal Government — or to the 
U.N. especially — it says to the people. That is a Constitutional 
right. 

My question by the way . . . Several people in the audience asked 
this, and that is why I came down: this bill, H.R. 883, is it going 
to indeed take away the current designations of World Heritage 
Sites and other U.N. sites. Biosphere Reserves . . . that are cur- 
rently out there? Is that going to take those away? 

Mrs. Chenoweth. They would be taken away if Congress did not 
approve of them within two years. 

Mr. Aleord. Then it has my full support. Thank you very much. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. You are welcome. 

[Applause.] 

Mrs. Chenoweth. You know, I sat here and listened to the testi- 
mony with absolute amazement and great respect. The fact is the 
testimony was given in five minutes and sometimes in one minute 
segments and there was more common sense and more wisdom in 
what I heard today than quite often I hear inside the beltway. 

[Applause.] 

Mrs. Chenoweth. You know, the politicians like to go on and on 
and on, they are quite inebriated with the exuberance of their own 
verbosity. 

[Laughter.] 

Mrs. Chenoweth. And that is why we have a lot of the trouble 
that we have. But I would like to encourage not only those of you 
who testified and demonstrate such wisdom and such common 
sense and such vision for the future and such love for our American 
way of live, urge you to not think your tour of duty is over, but con- 
sider running for public office, consider being part of those who will 
help bring what your future in this state will be. 

I want to again thank Congressman Emerson for inviting the 
Committee in here and thank her staff for all of the good work that 
has been done in preparation for this very valuable hearing. 

I do want to remind the witnesses that the record will be open 
for 10 working days should you wish to add to your testimony and 
the exhibits or any necessary corrections. 

And so with that, I want to again thank you very much. Oh, 
Kurt reminds me that you need to send any additions to Debbie 
Callis at 1324 Longworth Building HOB, Washington, DC 20515. 

And if there is no further business, this hearing is adjourned. 

[H.R. 883 and backup material follows:] 

[April 27, 1999 letter from Sierra Club follows:] 

[Whereupon, at 1:20 p.m., the Committee was adjourned.] 

[Additional material submitted for the record follows.] 
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INTRODUCTION 

Designation of United Nations' World Heritage Sites, RAMSAR Sites and Biosphere 
Reserves results in centralization of policy-making authority at the Federal level, particularly in 
the Executive Branch, It also results in reduced input into land use decisions by state and local 
government and individuals. These designations also alfect the use and market value of private 
lands adjacent to or intermixed with Federal lands. The American Land Sovereignty Protection 
Act (HR. 883) requires specific approval of Congress before any area within the U.S. is included 
in an international land reserve and protects the property rights of neighboring landowners. The 
bill currently has 142 cosponsors. A similar bill, H.R. 901, passed the House in the 105* 
Congress by a vote of 236-191. 


BACKGROUND 

The objectives of H.R. 883 are to preserve the sovereignty of the United States over our 
own lands and to protect state sovereignty and property rights in adjacent non-Federal lands. 

H R. 883 asserts the power of Congress, established by the Constitution, over 
management and use of lands belonging to the United States. The international agreement 
covering World Heritage Sites, for example, largely leaves Congress out of the process. The bill 
reforms this process by requiring clear Congressional approval before lands within the United 
States can be included in these international agreements. 

United Nations Biosphere Reserves, RAMSAR Sites and World Heritage Sites are under 
the jurisdiction of the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO). World Heritage Sites are natural sites or cultural monuments recognized by 
UNESCO under "The Convention Concerning Protection of the World Cultural and Natural 
Heritage." RAMSAR Sites are wetlands recognized by UNESCO under the “Convention on 
Wetlands of International Importance especially as Waterfowl Habitat.” Biosphere Reserves are 
part of the U.S. Man and Biosphere Program which operates in conjunction with a worldwide 
program under UNESCO, The U.S. program operates without legislative direction, is not 
authorized by Congress, nor is the program part of an intemational treaty. Over 68% of the land 
in our National Parks, Preserves and Monuments have been designated as a United Nations World 
Heritage Site, Biosphere Reserve or both. Biosphere Reserves alone cover an area about the size 
of Colorado, our eighth largest state. There are now 47 UNESCO Biosphere Reserves, 15 
RAMSAR Sites and 20 World Heritage Sites in the United States. 
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ANALYSIS 

In creating international land use designations, such as Biosphere Reserves, World 
Heritage RAMSAR Sites, through Executive Branch action, the United States may be 
indirectly implementing international treaties, such as the Convention on Biological Diversity, to 
which the United States is not a party or which the United States Senate has refused to ratify. For 
example, the Strategic Plan for the U.S. Biosphere Reserve Pro^am published in 1994 by the 
U S. State Department states that a goal of the U.S. Biosphere Reserve Program is to "create a 
national network of biosphere reserves that represents the biogeographical diversity of the United 

[emphasis added]." Furthermore, the Seville Strategy fiir Biosphere Reserves, which was adopted 
in late 1995 and establishes the international goals of the Man and Biosphere Program, 
recommends that participating countries "integrate biosphere reserves in strategies for biodiversity 
conservation and sustainable use, in plans for protected areas, and in the national biological 
diversity, strategies and aaion plans provided for in Article 6 of the Convention on Biological 
diversity." 

Also disturbing is that designation of Biosphere Reserves and World Heritage Sites rarely 
involve consulting the public and local governments. In fact, UNESCO policy apparently 
discourages an open nomination process for World Heritage Sites. The Operational Guidelines 
for the Implementation of the World Heritage Convention state: 

"In all cases, as to maintain the objectivity of the evaluation process and to avoid 
possible embarrassment to those concerned. State [national] parties should 
refrain pvm giving undue publicity to the fact that a property has been nominated 
for inscription pending the final decision of the Committee on the nomination in 
question. Pariicipation of the local people in tiK mmimiim process is essential 
to make them feel a shared responsibility wth the Slate party in the maintenance 
c^tke site, but should not prejudice future decision-making by the committee f 

A number of local elected officials have testified in previous oversigl^ hirings that they 
were never consulted about plans to designate Biosphere Reserves and World Heritage Sites in 
their areas 

In making these international land designations, the United States promises to protect 
designated areas and regidate surrounding lands if net»ssary to protect the designated she, 
Honoring these agreements could force the Federal government to prohibit or limit some uses of 
private lands outside the boundaries of the designated area unless our country wants to br^ a 
pledge to other nations. At a minimum, this puts U, S , land policy-makers in an awkward 
poation. Federal regulatory actions could cauj« a significant adverse impact on the value of 
private property and on the local and regional economy. The involvement of the World Heritage 
Committee in the Environmental Impact Statement process for the New World Mine Project, 
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which was located on privately owned land near Yellowstone National Park, exemplifies this 
problem. Creation of a buffer zone, possibly ten times as large as the park was suggested by at 
least one member of the Committee. 

It is dear from the Yellowstone example, that at best. World Heritage Site and Biosphere 
Reserve designations give the international community an open invitation to interfere in domestic 
land use decisions. More seriously, the underlying intemationa! land use agreements potentially 
have several significant adverse effects on the American system of government. The policy- 
making authority is farther centralized at the federai/Executive Branch level, and the role that the 
ordinary citizen has in the making of this policy through their elected representatives is 
diminished. The Executive Branch may also invoke these agreements in an attempt to 
administratively achieve an action within the jurisdiction of Congress, but without consulting 
Congress. 


ROLLA FIELD HEARING 

Twelve witnesses, including a county commissioner, representatives from several state and 
local property rights groups, representatives from labor and business trade associations and 
concerned citizens, will testify. Many of today’s witnesses can testify first hand about their recent 
experience with the biosphere reserve nomination process associated with the ill-fated Ozark 
Highlands Man ans Biosphere proposal. 


Staff Contact: John Rishel (202-226-0242). 
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106th congress 
1st Session 


H. R. 883 


To presm'e the sovereignty ot the United States over pubiie lands and 
acquired lands owned by the United States, and to preserve State sov- 
ereignty and private property rights in non-Pederal lands suirounding 
those pubiie lands and acquired lands. 


IN TIIE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Maboh 1, 1999 

Mr. Young of Alaska (for himself, Ms. Dannbb, Mr, DbLay, Mr. Piokbtt, 
Mrs. Emekson, Mr. Trafioant, Mr. Coburn, Mr. Goode, Mr. Pombo, 
Mr, Baecia, Mrs. Chenowbth, Mr. EUii of Texas, Mre. Cubin, BIt. 
Shows, Mr. Hastings of Washington, Mr, Bishop, Ms; Dunn, Mr. 
SiaisKY, Mr. Heegbr, Mr. Cramer, Mrs. Bono, Mr. McIntyre, Mr. 
Taylor of North Carolina, Mr. Green of Texas, Mr. Hilleaby, Mr. 
Duncan, Mr, Norwood, Mr. Kasich, Mr. McIntosh, Mr. 
Cunningham, Mr. Thomas, Mr. Skeen, Mr. Weldon of Florida, Mr. 
NETHES0DTT, Mr, COMBBST, Mr. Sensenbbenmeb, Mr. Bachus, Mr. 
Lewis of California, Mr, McKeon, Mr. Hostettleb, Mr, Stump, Mr. 
Dooijttlb, Mr. Stearns, Mr. Labgent, Mr. Gary Miller of Califor- 
nia, Mr. Hutchinson, Mr. Weldon of Pennsylvania, Mr. Calvert, Mr. 
Knollbnbbrg, Mr. Gillmoe, Mr. Metcalf, Mr. LoBiondo, Mr. Wal- 
den of Oregon, Mr, Crane, Mr. Bryant, Mr. Archer, Mr. Tancredo, 
Mr. Bliley, Mr. Hill of Montana, Mr. Everett, Mr, Radanovich, 
Mr. Qoodlattb, Mr. Gibbons, Mr. Manzdllo, Mr. Spence, Mr. 
Bartlett of Maryland, Mr. Istook, Mr. Hunter, Mr. Bonilla, Mr. 
Burton of Indiana, Mr. Eohrabachbk, Mr, Paul, Mr. Bilbhay, Mr. 
Peterson of Pennsylvania, Mr. Foley, Mr. Latham, Mr. Blunt, Mr. 
Linder, Mrs. Myeick, Mr. Shadbgg, Mr. Hoekstra, Mr. Pickering, 
Mr. Ney, Mr. McInnis, Mr. Koycb, Mr. Baker, Mr. Callahan, Mr. 
Watkins, Mr. Deal of Georgia, Mr. Packard, Mr. Kogbrs, Mr. Beady 
of Texas, Mr, Smth of Texas, Mr, Schafpee, Mr. Lewis of Kentucky, 
Mr. Wicker, Mr. Burr of North Carolina, Mr. Tiahbt, Mr. Cooksey, 
Mr, Dickey, Mr. Jones of North Carolina, Mr. Sodder, Mr. Graham, 
Mr. DbMint, Mr. Haywobth, Mr. Bogan, Mr. Oxley, Mr. Pitts, Mr, 
Weller, Mr. Baer of Georgia, Mr. Goss, Ms. Granger, Mr, Cannon, 
Mr. Sam Johnson of Texas, Mr. Thoenberey, Mr. Lucas of Okla- 
homa, Mr. Bass, Mr. Moran of Kansas, Mr. Wamp, Mrs. Powij:r, Mr. 
Smith of Michigan, Mr. Sweeney, Mr, Adbrholt, Mr. Riley, Mr. 
Goodling, Mr. Simpson, Mr. Barton of Texas, and Mr. Fletcher) 


56-427 99 - 12 
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introduced the following bill; which was referred to the Committee on Re- 
sources 


A BILL 

To presence the soTereignty of the United States over public 
lands and acquired lands owned by the United States, 
and to preserve State sovereignty and private property 
rights in non-Pederal lands surrounding those public 
lands and acquired lands. 

1 Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Bepresenta- 

2 fives of tM United States of America in Congress assembled, 

3 SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

4 This Act may be cited as the “American Land Sov- 

5 ereigiity Protection Act” . 

6 SEC. 2. FINDINGS AND PURPOSE. 

7 (a) PiNDiKGS. — Conp’ess finds the following: 

8 (1) The power to dispose of and make ail need- 

9 M rules and regulations governing lands belonging 

10 to the United States is vested in the Congress under 

11 article IV, section 3, of the Constitution. 

12 (2) Some Federal land designations made pur- 

13 suant to international agreements concern land use 

14 policies and regulations for lands belonging to the 

15 United States which under article IV, section 3, of 

16 the Constitution can only be implemented through 

17 laws enacted by the Congress. 


•HR 883 IH 
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1 (3) Some international land designations, such 

2 as those under the United States Biosphere Eeserve 

3 Program and the Man and Biosphere Program of 

4 the United Nations Scientific, Educational, and Cul- 

5 tural Orpnization, operate under independent na- 

6 tional committees, such as the United States Na- 

7 tional Man and Biosphere Committee, which have no 

8 legislative directives or authorization from the Con- 

9 gress. 

10 (4) Actions by the United States in making 

11 such designations may affect the use and value of 

12 nearby or intermixed non-Pederal lands. 

13 (5) The sovereignty of the States is a critical 

14 component of our Federal system of government and 

15 a bulwark against the unwise concentration of 

16 power. 

17 (6) Private property rights are essential for the 

18 protection of freedom. 

19 (7) Actions by the United States to designate 

20 lands belonging to the United States pursuant to 

21 international agreements in some cases conflict with 

22 congressional constitutional responsibilities and 

23 State sovereign capabilities. 

24 (8) Actions by the President in applying certain 

25 international agreements to lands owned by the 


•HR 883 IH 
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1 United States diminishes the authority of the Con- 

2 gress to make rules and regulations respecting these 

3 lands. 

4 (b) Purpose. — T he purposes of this Act are the fol- 

5 lowing: 

6 (1) To reaffirm the power of the Congress 

7 under article TV, section 3, of the Constitution over 

8 international agreements which concern disposal, 

9 management, and use of lands belonging to the 

10 United States. 

11 (2) To protect State powers not reserved to the 

12 Federal Government under the Constitution from 

13 Federal actions designating lands pursuant to inter- 

14 national agreements. 

15 (3) To ensure that no United States citizen suf- 

16 fers any diminishment or loss of individual rights as 

17 a result of Federal actions designating lands pursu- 

18 ant to international agreements for purposes of im- 

19 posing restrictions on use of those lands. 

20 (4) To protect private interests in real property 

21 from diminishment as a result of Federal actions 

22 designating leuids pursuant to international agree- 

23 ments. 


•HR 883 IH 
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1 (5) To provide a process under which the 

2 United States may, when desirable, designate lands 

3 pursuant to international agreements. 

4 SEC. 3. CLARIFICATION OF CONGRESSIONAL ROLE IN 

5 WORLD HERITAGE SITE LISTING. 

6 Section 401 of the National HDistoric Preservation Act 

7 Amendments of 1980 (Public Law 96-515; 94 Stat. 2987) 

8 is amended — 

9 (1) in subsection (a) in the first sentence, by — 

10 (A) striking “The Secretary^’ and inserting 

11 “Subject to subsections (b), (c), (d), and (e), 

12 the Secretary”; and 

13 (B) inserting “(in this section referred to 

14 as the ‘Convention’)” after “1973”; and 

15 (2) by adding at the end the following new sub- 

16 sections: 

17 “(d)(1) The Secretaiy of the Interior may not nomi- 

18 nate any lands owned by the United States for inclusion 

19 on the World Heritage List pursuant to the Convention, 

20 unless — 

21 “(A) the Secretary finds with reasonable basis 

22 that commercially viable uses of the nominated 

23 lands, and commercially viable uses of other lands 

24 located within 10 miles of the nominated lands, in 

25 existence on the date of the nomination will not be 
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1 adversely affected by inclusion of the lands on the 

2 World Heritage List, and publishes that finding; 

3 “(B) the Secretary has submitted to the Con- 

4 gress a report describing — 

5 “(i) natural resources associated with the 

6 lands referred to in subparagraph (A); and 

7 “(ii) the impacts that inclusion of the nom- 

8 mated lands on the World Heritage List would 

9 have on existing and future uses of the nomi- 

10 nated lands or other lands located within 10 

1 1 miles of the nominated lands; and 

12 “(C) the nomination is specifically authorized 

13 by a law enacted after the date of enactment of the 

14 America Land Sovereignty Protection Act and after 

15 the date of publication of a finding under subpara- 

16 graph (A) for the nomination. 

17 “(2) The President may submit to the Speaker of the 

18 House of Eepresentatives and the President of the Senate 

19 a proposal for legislation authorizing such a nomination 

20 after publication of a finding under paragraph (1)(A) for 

21 the nomination. 

22 “(e) The Secretary of the Interior shall object to the 

23 inclusion of any property in the United States on the hst 

24 of World Heritage in Danger established under Article 

25 11.4 of the Convention, unless — 
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1 “(1) the Secretary has submitted to the Speak- 

2 er of the House of Kepresentatives and the Presi- 

3 dent of the Senate a report describing — 

4 “(A) the necessity for including that prop- 

5 erty on the hst; 

6 “(B) the natural resources associated with 

7 the property; and 

8 “(C) the impacts that inclusion of the 

9 property on the list would have on existing and 

10 future uses of the property and other property 

11 located within 10 miles of the property pro- 

12 posed for inclusion; and 

13 “(2) the Secretary is specifically authorized to 

14 assent to the inclusion of the property on the list, 

15 by a joint resolution of the Congress after the date 

16 of submittal of the report required by paragraph (1). 

17 “(f) The Secretary of the Interior shall submit an an- 

18 nual report on each World Heritage Site within the United 

19 States to the Chairman and Ranking Minority member of 

20 the Committee on Resources of the House of Representa- 

21 fives and of the Conunittee on Energy and Natural Re- 

22 sources of the Senate, that contains for the year covered 

23 by the report the following information for the site; 

24 “(1) An accounting of all money expended to 

25 ' manage the site. 
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1 “(2) A summary of Federal full time equivalent 

2 hours related to management of the site. 

3 “(3) A list and explanation of all nongovern- 

4 mental organizations that contributed to the man- 

5 agement of the site. 

6 “(4) A summary and account of the disposition 

7 of complaints received by the Secretary related to 

8 management of the site.”. 

9 SEC. 4. PROHIBITION AND TERMINATION OF UNAUTHOR- 

10 IZED UNITED NATIONS BIOSPHERE RE- 

1 1 SERVES. 

12 Title of the National Historic Preservation Act 

13 Amendments of 1980 (16 U.S.C. 470a-l et seq.) is 

14 amended by adding at the end the following new section: 

15 “Sec. 403. (a) No Federal official may nominate any 

16 lands in the United States for designation as a Biosphere 

17 Eeseive under the Man and Biosphere Program of the 

18 United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Or- 

19 ganization. 

20 “(b) Any designation on or before the date of enact- 

21 ment of the American Land Sovereignty Protection Act 

22 of an area in the United States as a Biosphere Reserve 

23 under the Man and Biosphere Program of the United Na- 

24 tions Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization 


•HR 883 m 
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1 shall not have, and shall not be given, any force or effect, 

2 unless the Biosphere Reserve — 

3 “(1) is specifically authorized by a law enacted 

4 after that date of enactment and before December 

5 31, 2000; 

6 ' “(2) consists solely of lands that on that date 

7 of enactment are owned by the United States; and 

8 “(3) is subject to a management plan that spe- 

9 cifically ensures that the use of intermixed or adja- 

10 cent non-Pederal property is not limited or restricted 

11 as a result of that designation. 

12 “(c) The Secretary of State shall submit an annual 

13 report on each Biosphere Reserve within the United States 

14 to the Chairman and Ranking Minority member of the 

15 Committee on Resources of the House of Representatives 

16 and the Committee on Energy and Natural Resources of 

17 the Senate, that contains for the year covered by the re- 

18 port the following information for the reserve: 

19 “(1) An accounting of all money expended to 

20 manage the reserve. 

21 “(2) A summary of Federal fiiU time equivalent 

22 hours related to management of the reserve. 

23 “(3) A hst and explanation of all nongovem- 

24 mental organizations that contributed to the man- 

25 agement of the reserve. 


•ER 883 IH 
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1 “(4) A summary and account of the disposition 

2 of the complaints received by the Secretary related 

3 to management of the reserve.”. 

4 SEC. 6. INTERNATIONAL AGREEMENTS IN GENERAL. 

5 Title rV of the National Historic Preservation Act 

6 Amendments of 1980 (16 U.S.C. 470a— 1 et seq.) is fur- 

7 ther amended by adding at the end the following new sec- 

8 tion: 

9 “Sec. 404. (a) No Federal official may nominate, 

10 classify, or designate any lands owned by the United 

11 States and located within the United States for a special 

12 or restricted use under any international agreement unless 

13 such nomination, classification, or designation is specifi- 

14 cally authorized by law. The President may from time to 

15 time submit to the Speaker of the House of Eepresenta- 

16 fives and the President of the Senate proposals for legisla- 

17 tion authorizing such a nomination, classification, or des- 

18 ignation. 

19 “(b) A nomination, classification, or designation, 

20 under any international agreement, of lands owned by a 

21 State or local government shall have no force or effect un- 

22 less the nomination, classification, or designation is spe- 

23 cifically authorized by a law enacted by the State or local 

24 government, respectively. 


•HB 8SS m 
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1 “(e) A nomination, classification, or designation, 

2 under any international agreement, of privately owned 

3 lands shall have no force or effect without the written con- 

4 sent of the owner of the lands. 

5 “(d) This section shall not apply to — 

6 “(1) agreements established under section 16(a) 

7 of the North American Wetlands Conservation Act 

8 (16 U.S.C. 4413); and 

9 “(2) conventions referred to in section 3(h)(3) 

10 of the Pish and Wildhfe Improvement Act of 1978 

11 (16 U.S.C. 712(2)). 

12 “(e) In this section, the term ‘international agree- 

13 ment’ means any treaty, compact, executive agreement, 

14 convention, bilateral agreement, or multilateral agreement 

15 beUveen the United States or any agency of the United 

16 States and any foreign entity or agency of any foreign en- 

17 tity, having a primary purpose of conserving, preserving, 

18 or protecting the terrestrial or marine environment, flora, 

19 or fauna.”. 

20 SEC. 6. CLERICAL AMENDMENT. 

21 Section 401(b) of the National Historic Preservation 

22 Act Amendments of 1980 (16 U.S.C. 470a-l(b)) is 

23 amended by striking “Committee on Natural Resources” 

24 and inserting “Committee on Resources”. 


o 
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Page 124 

[April 27, 1999 letter from Sierra Club follows:] 

********* insert ********** 
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Ozark Chapter / Sierra Club 


April 27, I«9!) 


(JS Representative Don Young 

Chair, US House of Representatives Committee on Resources 
1 324 Longworlh House Office Building 
Washington, DC 20515 


Chairman Young. 


Ken Midkih' 

Program Diivtmr 
914 N, College. See. I 
Ctiiuiiibia. Ml ) 652U1 


Thank you for the invitation to testify before the Resource Committee’s legislative hearing on 
H R. S83 at the University of Missouri-RoUa, this coining Saturday. May 1. 1999. 

After some consideration, I wish to inform you that I respectfully decline to appear. 


There arc several factors in this decision; 


1 Only the majority members and majority staff of the Committee will be present in Rolla. 

2 . It appears as if the majority members present are also sponsors or co-sponsors of IfR. 883 - 
and it would seem obvious that anythit^ that I would say would fall on non-receptive ears. 

.) . US Representative Jo Ann Emerson of the Missouri 8*^ District, also a co<sponsor, is hosting a 
"rally and cookout” for proponents of the legislation. Ute People for the USA, Missouri Eagle 
Forum, Citizens for Private Property Rights, and the Missouri Cattlemen's Association are co- 
hosts. 


4. From all I can ascertain, I would be the ONLY representative of the environmental or 
conservationist conununity. The groups listed as co-hosts of the rally and cookout described in 
#3 have raised much ire in Missouri against environmental and conservation groups Quite 
frankly, 1 foar for my safety, as there have been incidents of violence directed at members of the 
Sierra Club in Missouri. 

For your information, the Ozark Chapter of the Sierra Club has no position on H.R. 883, although 
I must frankly admit that I consider it to be a bit of ^owboating for anti-UN/anti-govemment 
constituencies. When the various state and federal agencies were considering nominating the 
Ozark National Scenic Riverways utd some surrounding state- and federally-owned lands for 
designation as a “biosphere reserve” or “heritage site”, there were a number of public hearings, in 
the Ozarks and indeed across the state. Due to the animosity and concerns expressed at these 
hearings, the agencies did NOT proceed with the nominations. This would seem to be the way 
diings are supposed to work. 


I- itiiri It, -III- ’ll r.V iPi(/p (Isnxe (•ivitp fitiil ol / furs (/roiii’ WMir Hirer iMSlrrii iJivii;,.., 

C'l'lumbiiirJcrfcrsnn Ciiy Ca(ic OirartJeai Spr>ti;;llL-IO .Si l.imiN 
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Secondly, we do not believe that your bill is necessary nor appropriate - there has been no 
evidence nr documentation whatsoever that such designations present any threat to sovereignty of 
American land.s. To the contrary, it is clear that these designatioxa are a simple recognition that 
there are special places on this earth - places that are already afforded at least minimal status by 
public ownership. There are a picntitude of protections in our Constitution and body of laws to 
prevent any voluntary or foreign governmental entity - United Nations, whatever - from exerting 
any authority over lands of the United States 

Our concerns have been directed toward keeping out other international entities that in feet DO 
have much control over national lands, and represent much more of a threat to local and regional 
eennomies and to national sovereignty I refer speciQcally to major extractive corporations that 
assert “private property rights” over federal lands. When the subsidies to these international 
corporations are added to the mix, the concerns are heightened: Private corporations using the 
public lands for extractive purposes aided and abetted by the US government 

We would rcspectfiilly suggest if you and the cc-sponsors ofH.R 883 are truly concerned aboiK 
invasions of sovereignty, that an objective look be taken at the acquiescence of our government to 
these international corporations. 

When and if a bill is introduced to address these concerns, I would be pleased to accept an 
invitation to tesiiy. 


Sincerely. 





Ken MidkilT 
cc US Representative JoAnn Emerson 
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May 12, 1999 


To: Tlte Honorable Helen Cheiiovith 

727 LHOB 

Washington, D.C 20315 


From: Connie Burks 

HC 70 Box 321 
Jasper, Arkansas 72641 
(870) 861-5646 

Re 4 HR 883 (additional documentation to testimony of 5/1/99) 


Dear Representative Chenowith, 

Thank you for your participation in the recent hearing at Rolls and all 
you do in regard to defending our sovereignty which is being threatened 
frotn so many governmental and non-governmental sources. 

I wish to include 2 additional sets of documents with my testimony of 
5/1/99. 

Statements and literature made by the U . S . HAB committee revealing 
their direct ties to UNESCO, 

#2 A packet of information prepared by Leon Somerville of Marshall, 
Arkansas concerning the ongoing encroachment of our sovereignty 
in northwest Arkansas by the National Park Service, etc. 

(This packet is being sent under separate cover in care of Mr. 

John Rlshel of Congressman Don Young's office for him to sort 
through the Lengthy packet for the most pertinent information. 

It reveals vital tactics and maneuvers that the federal and 
state agencies are employing to carry on their plans in the 
wake of Che aborted HAB effort of 1996 in the Ozark Highlands , 
as well as a very helpful analysis of the various codes and 
laws they are using and breaking to accomplish their agenda. 
Please assign someone to study and promote this information to 
the fullest extent possible. It has also been sent to the 
office of Senator Tim Hutchinson in care of D.J. O'Brien.) 


S ince re ly , 

Connie Burks 


Enclosure; Contents of #i listed above 
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UnHed Educaibnal, 

Scientific enH Cultural Organiz&tion 



Vir V.'i 'iU 





erenct 

SC/ECO/S864^33 

DearMrSIfritoo, 


8Matvkl996 


TUc UNE5CO OCfke in New York passed on you f&x daced 21 Febnuiy requiring 
lsfoniiaii(.m on ibe United Srnfrj’ commitnietits unde: UNESCO'a Man and the 
Biosphere (MAB) Progranune. 

I should like to answer your Ictiei iu the order of your questions, 

1 . ' in no way is the United States obliged to cede any neasuie or portion of control 
of areas '(bia«phert reserves) designated under UNESCO'S MAB Vrngramme. 
Cuuotiies reuda full fiovereiga rights over tbclr biosphere icserves: this is deariy 
spelled out in tlic Siauiiory braTnr.work fo'r the World Network of Biottphere Keserves 
of which 1 oiif sending you a' copy herewith. Orgamaadons or individuals wLw own or 
manage property imlik tlw exterior botindaritc of a biosphere resep/e do not reusquIsU 
their control eithnr. The biosphcic reserve coucepl is a model of co-operadon among 
the varied interests to work together w tcswlve local pioblenw. MAB has long been 
involved In utilizing social, econotoic and natural sciutces consldffl Dg hum an _beings^^ 
pan of Uic biosphera; 

2. Li.line with the above, the anr. no jpecul grants or privileges to outside nadoDS 
with respect to auy areas ia the US designated as biosphere reserves- 

3. \ ■: The United Slates lias no uionetaiy obligations os a paidcipant of the MAB 
programma sinqjly because the USA is not a Member State of UNESCO ( as you 

know, il withdrew on 31 December 1984). 


Mr Ike Skelton ■ ■ 

Member of Cougie^s 
Coograss of the United Suies 
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4, USA eaftflQt withdra w from the cO’OrTima tiin£— body ti£ chc^MAB^ 

ProETRniiTie (the InteraatiofiJl Ch-hrdinaung Council) since it U not a Member State of_ 
UNESCO anri is rherriora act a member of the to the MAB Council either ( not eligible 
for election). This being said, u.s ntientvets do anend MAB Council meetings and their 
yiotiusaU ate always uhen Into account in the (buincir* deliheralions. Naturally we 
would hope that one day, tile US could once again become a Mctnher of the Council 
and hence allow lie US KieiitiGu cuminunlty to have a tUrccI input in gniding the 
development of the fdABTrogranmic. ; 


5. The MaB projiamma is indeed “one of masy sueli cooperative iDfonnation 
gathering and enuirotinienul preiaciion efforts under the auspices of the United 
Nations ". The difference is that the USA It not fonnally a Member State of UNESCO. 
Current participation nt the 1 l.hA in the MaE pragKunme is tharefore ratnely volunMiy. 
SbieuJhejKillldrawal of the USA-.a IW.MARQfational ComminecVias navenheless"' 
^thined toTurialbiT and Im an active domestic and intcmadDnsl progtnmmc. A US 
Stretcglc Actioi! Plan for blosylsere rcseaves lias been diawn up. In addirirm, the US- 
MAB CommiKcc has Ukcn a strong lole in pioutoung ccHDpcraiian ama.-isst biasphere 
reserves within the Eumpeen andNoids American region (tuiuwn as EutoMAlB) as web 
as throughout the Americas (the Econet Americas iaidativc). An agiceiEicnc lias been 
recently concluded to further codjpeniion amongst the MAB Nitional Couiuiitices of 
the USA, Cbmada.and Mesdeo. Thera else eiusts o dyncmic Smithsonian Instinnigii- 
MAB Ptogiamine on nnnitoiing the biodiversity of forest plots in several couniiiej of 
the Caribbean and i min America and wliich tis bow been «tended to certain coimErics 
m A£ilca and A^a. , 


V Vn" 
Vv' 7 

. . . 

.4.^ .1.'' \ 



The contact jKsrsons In ibc USA fife; 


MrDe?a Biblee ^ .'V; i 

Chairrmn, 

US Nalional Cnmminftr.for MAB 

US Depanmeni of me laterinr 

1849 C SircetN.W., MS 2751 

Waahiiistoii, D.C- 20240 

United States of America - 

Tab <202)208 4612 

Fax; (202)208 2681 

E-mail: dlhfbl<5®ATTMAIL.Com T .>>' 

Mi Roger E, Soles ' r ' " 

Executive Director 

US'MaB Seca'eiaxiat 

SA-44C, - IstHooi- 

US Department of State 
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lyi^iirg ^Mtc ^aarilinMat 

2167 lA"- /?»«« :?«»• IJIlone f01-J11-1»« 

^agcncville, 71704 JOI -fXI-jnO 

The Honorable Helen Chenoweth 
House of Representatives 
Longworth House Office Building, Room 1772 
Washington, D C 20215 

Re: HR 883 American Land Sovereignty Act, sponsored by 
The Honorable Don Young (R-AK) House Committee on 
Resources Field Hearing in Rolla, Mo, May 1®* 1999. 

May 10, 1999 

Dear Mrs. Chenoweth, 

Thank you for your curtsey, generosity and graciousness to the people of the 
Ozarks during the House Committee Field Hearing. As I said to you there, I 
would vote for you for President in a heartbeat and hope one day to see you hold 
that office, i know that these extra efforts by you and Representative Jo Ann 
Emerson cut into your personal time with family and friends. Thanks also, to 
The Honorable Jo Ann Emerson, who showed the same attributes, and who 
added considerable spice to the Hearing. You both represent the people well. 

In the following Monday mail I received a package of three letters and three news 
items. I have scanned them into my computer, and would appreciate being able 
to add them to my Exhibits for the written recorei. The exhibits back-up my 
testimony. The involved federal and state agencies including, that the Buffalo 
Nation River, National Park Service in AR, are continuing to implement the Ozark 
Highlands Man and the Biosphere, even though Park Superintendent John D. 
Linahan is still disclaiming any further involvement, and damage to the people, 
from such a designation. What fools do they think we are and take us for? 

These exhibits clearly show the Buffalo National River NPS, conspiring with the 
AR Department of Environment Quality (DEQ) and the AR Department of 
Pollution Control and Ecology (DPC&E) and are the taking of the watersheds of 
Arkansas, public and private, as their domain of control, again. Hell or high 
water, their aim is to succeed, in an OHMAB, designation. Of course, they 
always have Vice President Ai Gore's "Clean Water Initiative", or President's 
Clinton's American Heritage Rivers Executive Order for reason. Do they not 
know, that we know, these are all slices of the pie to make a whole Diversity 
Treaty in action? There's an old saying, "Fool me once, shame on you, fool me 
twice, shame on me," I would only replace the 'me' with 'us'. I don't believe that 
we'll be easily fooled again, certainly not "Little Leon" Somerville, a very a-simple 
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river guide and canoeist, but a real Arkansas hillbilly and proud of it. Some of 
his credentials are in his letter to Mr. Devine. He really should have been a 
\Mfness instead of me. There are so many good faithful people it's hard to know 
who should be called to tell their stories of this terrible and continuing drama of 
the OHMAB. 

My additional exhibits pertaining to the NPS for the written record are "Little 
Leon" Somerville’s documents to me. They are: 

® Copy of "Little Leon" Somerville Letter to Governor Mike Huckabee. 

® Copy of "Little Leon" Somerville Letter to L Devine, Environmental Liaison for 
Gov. Mike Huckabee. 

» Copy of "Little Leon" Somerville Letter to Mary Denham. 

» Copy of Somerville Exhibits to Mary Denham: 

» Map of the State of Arkansas, Extraordinary Resource Waterbodies, with 
effected watersheds of named waterbodies. (As in A1 Gore's Clean Water 
Initiative, AKA, NPS OHMAB). 

• News article: Conservation groups warrt U.S. to control pollution 
By MARK WALLER ARKANSAS DEMOCRAT-GAZETTE 

• News ajTticle: The Park Service persecution of the hillbilly by ALSTON 

CHASE [LLS NOTE "Indy Star" 2/18,/961 

In addition, these two exhibits back up my testimony that we're not the "black 
helicopter-blue helmet conspirators". Biospheres and The Wildland Project are 
called for in the GLOBAL BIODIVERSITY ASSESSMENT {GBA), an 8,5 x 11, 
1,100 + page, handbook of regulations for the Biodiversity Treaty being 
implemented by Executive Order, Initiatives and Directives. These two items are 
"their" words. God help the people. 

A news item from Betty Beaver, triple whammied by living on Lake Hamilton . Hot 
Springs ^National Park). AR in the Ouachita National Forest: 

« New article: [NPS] Restoring fear to the equation by John Krist, SCRfPPS 
HOWARD NEWS SERVICE, Ventura. CA 

And an Email from Jack Stauder, through Alliance for America 5-15-99 
* Email Subject: And you thought wolves were crazy? [How about 
elephants?] 

1 believe these documents are pertinent to HR 883 - The American Land 
Sovereignty Act, and should be a part of the written record, as they are from the 
people, I do thank you for your consideration. 

Yours truly, 

Mary Denham [ 



2 
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Mary Denham 
Take Back Arkansas, Inc. 
2167 North Porter Road 
Fayetteville, AR 72704 


May 3, 1999 
(for immediate release) 

Dear Mary, 

Greetings from Marion County, here along the lower Buffalo River. Once again, the 
National Park Service (NPS) has come out with a new plan to impose federal control 
over millions off acres of private property here in North Arkansas. I hope you can share 
this information with the members of Take Back Arkansas. 

This new plan is called the Water Resources Management Plan (WRMP) According to 
the NPS, this federal intervention became legally mandated when the State of Arkansas 
voluntarily designated millions of acres of land as Extraordinary Resource Waters (ERW) 
under the federal Clean Water Act. While the proposed WRMP applies only to Buffalo 
River’s 840,000 acre watershed at this point in time, these very same federal restrictions 
and regulations will soon be imposed on all watersheds statewide that have been 
designated as ERWs. As you know, most of these ERW designations are located here in 
North Arkansas, forming the southern part of what the NPS still calls the Ozark 
Highlands Man & Biosphere Reserve. 

Since NPS Junsdiction does not extent beyond existing national park boundaries, various 
state agencies are charged to execute and enforce this proposed plan. These include 
the Arkansas Department of Environmental Quality (DEQ) and the Arkansas Game & 
Fish Division 

The NPS, working in conjunction with the DEQ, has already held at least 2 so called 
‘public" meetings on the proposed WRMP without any public notice or involvement, in 
clear violation of both federal ant state laws. As always, the NPS is conducting this so 
called “public" process in virtual secrecy, to avoid the public opposition they know this 
proposed federal land-use plan is sure to bring. 

The proposed WRMP identifies "issues" which continue to “threaten" the environment in 
these federally designated ERW watersheds. Farming, ranching, logging, gravel mining, 
homes and septic systems, county roads and driveways, even public recreation are all 
specifically mentioned. In short, any ant all human activity. According to the proposed 
WRMP the only non-threatening use of private property is as undeveloped, forested 
land. No homes, no farms, no roads, no anything, just miles and miles of undeveloped 
forest. Welcome to the Ozark Highlands Man and Biosphere Reserve, 


From: 

Leon Somerville, Jr. 
HC80, Box 750 
Cozahome, AR 72639 
phone: 870-448-5920 


(continued) 


(P9- 1) 
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The proposed WRMP requires the various state agencies to conduct studies ant surreys 
on all properties within these ERW watersheds, to determine the exact amount of nort- 
point pollution running off these projjerties. Please keep in mind that the ERW 
designations require absolutely no environmental degradation whatsoever; zero, zilch, 
none. Any use of private property will result in environmental degradation and 
“pollution”, at least in time eyes of the NPS and the DEQ. Again, the proposed WRMP 
recognizes undeveloped, forested land as the only acceptable use of private property 
within the designated ERW watersheds. 

Landowners may very well find themselves facing ’’mitigation", wherein you are forced to 
sign conservation easements, or to deed over part of your property outright to the state 
or federal government, in exchange for the “right" to actually use the remaining part of 
"your" land. Welcome to the wild, wonderful world that the NPS has planned for us. 

To receive a copy of the proposed Water Resources Management Plan, 

Contact 

Mr. David Mott, Hydrologist 
National Park Serv4ce 
Buffalo National River 
P.O. Box 1173 
Harrison, AR 726-1 173 

or call 870-741-6443, extension 1 16. Be sure and ask that they include a copy of USGS 
circular #1158 “Water Quality in the Ozarks Plateaus”. 

I have written to Governor Huckabee outlining my concerns about the proposed WRMP 
and the virtual secrecy under which this proposed plan is being carried out, in violation at 
both federal and state law. I sincerely believe that Governor Huckabee would be 
opposed to this massive federal inten/ention in our state, if he was informed about the 
true nature and legal scope of the proposed WRMP. One thing is certain, the NPS at 
tile DEQ will not voluntarily, or truthfully, inform the Governor about this proposed federal 
land-use plan to be all across rural Arkansas. While the Governor, (or no one else for 
that matter), has any control over NPS, he can direct the DEQ to insure public notices 
and hold public hearings on the proposed WRMP, in accordance with state law.. 

Governor Huckabee needs to hear from more of us about this proposed WRMP. He 
needs to know that we are concerned, not only about the future of our homes and lands, 
but about the legal authority and autonomy of our local county and municipal 
governments as well. As things stand right now, the Governor doesn't know a thing 
about the proposed WRMP. Hop^Hy, we can change that 

Democracy is not a spectator sport. You snooze ... you lose. The squeaky wheel gets 
the grease, America is run by those who show up, or in our ease, by those of us who 
stand up. We need to try and get our neighbors on the ball. 


May 3, 1999 

(pg. 2) 


(continued) 
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I urge all of our neighbors to get Involved. You don’t have to be some big cattle rancher 
or timber company to be directly affected by' the proposed WRMP. If you own [or rent] 
property at all, within one off these designated ERW watersheds, your property will be 
subject to these proposed state and federal regulations. Even if you only own one acre 
and had the audacity to build a house with a bathroom, or (God forbid) an outhouse, the 
state and federal governments will come after you and your land. Again, the ERW 
designations require absolutely no environmental degradation whatsoever. 

This doesn't have to happen like this. The proposed WRMP is exactly that.., a proposed 
plan. If we can put enough pressure on the Governor's offce, we can force the DEQ to 
issue public notices and hold public hearings on the proposed WRMP in accordance 
with state law. The proposed WRMP will not survive, the bright light of public scrutiny. 

You can contact the Governor's office at: 


Governor Mike Huokabee 
Office of the Governor 
State off Arkansas 
State Capitol 
Little Rock, AR 72201 

or call 501-682-2345; ask for Mr. Marcus Devine, the Governor's Advisor on 
Environmental Affairs. Be polite. Please remember that the folks in the Governor's office 
have no knowledge about the proposed WRMP, The NPS and the DEQ are keeping the 
folks in the Governors office in the dark about the proposed WRMP, just like they are 
doing to the rest of us. We need the Governor’s help. Working together, we can defeat 
the proposed WRMP. Please ask the Governor’s office to direct the DEQ to issue 
public notices and hold public hearings on the proposed WRMP. 

I have great confidence in our neighbors here in North Arkansas. I know what they can 
do. especially when they get riled up if that time was ever at hand, it is here right now. 
I hope and pray that the folks of Take Back Arkansas can rise to this challenge. 

I urge our neighbors to get involved. We need to lake the high road and fight the good 
fight, I am doing what I can, but I can’t, and won’t, win this battle alone, I need your help. 

If I can be of assistance, don’t hesitate to call my home. Just holler ant I'll jump. Please 
know that I am... 

in for the duration, 


May 3, 1999 

["Little Leon"] 
Cozahome, Arkansas 


[Signature] "Little Leon" Somerville 
Lean Somerville, Jr. 


phone: 870-445-5920 
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Mr. Marcus Devine 

Advisor/Environmental Affairs; from 

Office of the Governor Leon Sonieiville, Jr. 

State of Arkansas HC80 Bok750 

State Capitol Building Cozahome. AR 72639 

Little Rock, AR 72201 Phone; 870-448-5920 


April 29, 1999 
Dear- Mr, Devine, 

RE: National Park Service proposed WRMP! 

Greetings from Buffalo River, 1 wish to follow up on my letter of October 1, 199S. 
concerning the National Park Service’s proposed Water Resources Man^ernent 
Plan. This plan will be imposed on all 840,000 acres of Buffalo Rivet’s watershed, 
most of which is. Private property, miles outside the existing national park boundary. 

According to the National Park Service (NPS), this federal intervention became 
legally mandated when the State of Arkansas "voluntarily" designated Buffalo River 
and its watershed as Extraordinary Resource Water (ERW) under Section 305 of 
the federal Clean Water Act. These very same federal restrictions and regulations - 
will soon be enclosed: statewide on all watersheds that ha-we received the ERW 
designation. Most of these ERW designations are located up here in North 
Arkansas, in what the NPS calls the Ozark Mg1in1an~s Man and Biosphere 
Reserve. 

Mr. Devine, this federal land-use plan will be imposed on millions of acres at private 
property, usurping not only the rights of us landowners,, but also the legal authority 
and autonomy of our local community sit municipal governments as well. Given the 
abusive and brutal track record of the NPS, this proposed federal control poses a 
very real threat to the people arid governments of rural Arkansas. 

I was finally able to reach Governor Huckabee, in person, on AETN's "'Arkansans' 
Ask: Governor Mike Huckabee" program April 27. He pro-professed-thal he had not 
heard of this; proposed federal land-use plan and expressed an interest to learn 
more. We as-lced that I write him a letter. So here I am again. 

Please contact Mr. David Mott. Hydrologist, National Park Service, Buffalo National 
River! P.O. Box 1173/ Harrison, AR 72601-1173. Or call S70-741-5443, extension 
115. Ask tor a copy of the Water Re-sources Management Plan. Be sure and ask 
that they include a copy of the USGS circular 1158 "Water Quality in the Ozarks 
Plateaus". (It's the best part). 

I realize that you probably get all kinds; of tetters front all kinds of people. (Boy 
howdy... I'd hate to think...). I don’t envy your job, Mr, Devine, notone bit. But I must 
admit, sir, that I was disappointed in your December 16, 1998 response to my 
original letter. I am very much aware of the requirements: of Section 305 of the 
federal Ctean Water Act, as are our local county and municipal governments, who 
must try to comply with these federally mandated regulations on a daily basis. The 
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proposed Water Resources Management Plan is not part of the federal Clean 
Water Act. but rather a land-use plan drawn up solely by the NPS. 

I would like you to know, Mr. Devine, that I am a 2nd generation, 25 year veteran of 
the wise-use/property rights movement. I have an extensive legal library here in my 
home containing thousands of pages of federal laws' and regulations', including 
several volumes of the CFR code books. While I specialize in federal and 
Constitutional law per-tainting- to our national parks, I also branch out to cover 
national forests. Corps of Engineers lakes and the federal Clean Water Act. I 
regularly advise my Marion and Searcy County governments in their dealings with 
the National Park Service 

I have gained national recognition in this field, being featured in books and. on 
national TV. I am on the property rights advisory board of the Property Rights 
Foundation of America, Inc., based in Stony Creek, New Fork. I regularly advise 
landowners, property-rights groups, attorneys and local governments all across the 
nation in their dealings with the NPS. I correspond with people, groups and 
governments in 22 States. Solely due to my longevity arid persistence in these 
endeavors, I aim humbled by the many people who view me as a "1ead~err" in this 
growing civil rights movement. 

Why shoot... Mr. Devine, I'm just a lowly canoe hauler and river guide here at 
Buffalo River. I didn't start this fight, and I sure don't want, it, but I ain't about ready 
to quit, not now. 1 have personally witnessed the destruction and devastation that 
the NPS has rained down on Buffalo River, her people, our culture and our way of 
life. It's not something that a feller can just forget, Mr. Devine. I made it my- 
business to learn about these federal laws. It has turned into a lifetime's worth of 
work. 

You apparently missed the whole point of my original letter, so please allow toe to 
try again. The NPS and the Arkansas Department of Environmental Quality (DEQ) 
are carrying out the proposed Water Resource Management Plan in virtual secrecy 
with no public notice, public Input or public comment period, as required by both 
federal at state law. I realize that the Governor has no power over 'the NPS, but he 
can line out the DEQ. 

The DEQ is carrying out the proposed Water Resources Management Plan without 
any" public notice or involvement, in ciear violation of Regulation #8, Administrative 
Procedures. In particular, part 3.1.1 Public Notice Required, part 3.1.2 Publication of 
Notice, part 3.1.3 Contents of Notice, part 3.2.1 Public Hearing Required, part 3.2.2 
Public Hearing Proceedings, and part 3.2.3 Written Comments. I'm sure the DEQ 
will come with a good excuse for not following these legally required administrative 
procedures. I'll bet you $10, Mr. Device, that the DEQ will say something like this; 
•We thought the NPS took care of all that". 

As I pointed out in my original letter of October 1, 199*, the NPS quit notifying the 
public about their proposed plans years ago, to circumvent the public apposition 
they knew they were certain to face. 

The NPS and the DEQ held only one so called "public" meeting here locally, at the 
Federal Building in Marshall on November 9, 1998. This "public" meeting was not 
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published any newspaper at all. The handful of private citizens who showed up 
came as a result of my telephone calls, alerting my neighbors about this proposed 
federal land-use plan. At this so called "public” meeting, Mr. David Mott, 
Hydrologist with the National Park Service, explained to us why the MIS chose not 
to publiciy announce this "public" meeting. I quote Mr . Mott, "We did rant want. To 
cause any undue pubilc concern". End quote. 

Mr. Devine, we need your help. We need the help of Governor Huckabee The 
NPS and the DEQ are carrying out the proposed Water Resources Management 
Plan in virtual secrecy, in vioiation of both federal and state law. Please help us 
bring the proposed SWater Resources Management Plan to the attention of the 
people of rural Arkansas, so it might be examined in the bright light of public 
scrutiny. Give us a fighting chance, you won't be disappointed. 

As always, I stand ready to help in any way I can. Please call me at any time. Just 
holler and I'll jump. 1 am... - in for the duration, 

PS. 

If you call my home 
Please ask for 
"Little Leon" 

Phone: S70-448-5920 


(Signature] Little Leon Somerville 
Leon Somerville, Jr. 
HC80, Box 750 
Cozahome, AR 72639 


April 29, 1999 
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GOVERNOR MIKE HUCKABEE 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR 
STATE OF ARKANSAS 
ARKANSAS STATE CAPITAL, 
LITTLE ROCK, AR 72201 

OCTOBER 1. 1998 


FROM: 

LEOM SOMERVILLE, JR 
HC 80, BOX 750 
COZAHOME, AR 72639 

Phone: 870-443-5920 


DEAR GOVERNOR HUCKABEE, 


GREETINGS FROM MARION COUNTY. HERE ALONG THE LOWER BUFFALO RIVER ONCE 
AGAIN, THE NATIONAL PARK SERVICE (NPS) HAS COME OUT WITH A NEW PLAN TO IMPOSE 
FEDERAL CONTROL OVER MILLIONS OF ACRES OF PRIVATE PROPERTY HERE IN NORTH 
ARKANSAS. AND ONCE AGAIN YOUR OFFICE IS IN A UNIQUE POSITION TO HELP US DERAIL 
THIS FEDERAL TAKEOVER, 


THIS NEW PLAN IS CALLED THE WATER RESOURCES MANAGEMENT PLAN (WRMP). THE NPS 
IS PUSHING THIS SAME PLAN NATIONVYIDE AS PART OF THEIR LEGAL MANDATE TO CARRY 
OUT THE GOALS OF THE UN MAN AND BIOSPHERE PROGRAM SINCE NPS JURISDICTION 
DOES mj EXTEND BEYOND EXISTING FEDERAL BOUNDARY LINES, THE VARIOUS STATES 
ARE CHARGED TO EXECUTE AND ENFORCE THIS FEDERAL PROGRAM. HERE IN ARKANSAS, 
THE WRMP WILL BE CARRIED OUT BY THE ARKANSAS DEPARTMENT OF POLLUTION 
CONTROL S ECOLOGY (PC&E). 

ACCORDING TO THE NPS. THIS FEDERAL INTERVENTION BECAME LEGALLY MANDATED 
WHEN THE PC&E DESIGNATED MILLIONS OF ACRES OF U\ND AS EXTRAORDINARY 
RESOURCE WATERS (ERW), UNDER THIS “VOLUNTARY” AGREEMENT THE STATE CEDED 
FINAL LEGAL AUTHORITY OVER THESE SPECIALLY DESIGNATED AREAS TO THE FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT, IN RETURN, THE STATE PC&E IS GIVEN THE POWER TO ENFORCE ALL 
FEDERAL RULES AND REGULATIONS OVER THE CITIZENS AND LOCAL GOVERNMENTS WITHIN 
THESE FEDERALLY DESIGNATED AREAS. THE PROPOSED WRMP ALSO OFFERS THE PC&E 
MORE FEDERAL FUNDS AND MANPOWER TO CARRY OUT THIS AMBITIOUS PLAN. 


FOR THE FIRST TIME, THE WRMP ADMITS TWO IMPORTANT FACTS. 

(1) THAT THE PC&E HAS WORKED CLOSELY WITH THE NPS SINCE 1988 TO CARRY OUT 
THESE FEDERAL DESIGNATIONS, AND 

(2) THAT THESE DESiGNATiONS APPLY TO ^ LANDS WITHIN THE ENTIRE WATERSHEDS 
OF THESE ‘PROTECTED" STREAMS. (FOR EXAMPLE. BUFFALO RIVER’S WATERSHED 
CONTAINS 840,000 ACRES, LOCATED IN 8 COUNTIES, INHABITED BY TENS OF THOUSANDS OF 
FAMILIES). 

THE WRMP IDENTIFIES "tSSUES" WHICH CONTINUE TO THREATEN THESE FEDERALLY 
DESIGNATED AREAS; FARMING RANCHING, LOGGING. GRAVEL MINING, HOMES AND SEPTIC 
SYSTEMS, DRIVEWAYS, AND COUNTY ROADS, YOU NAME IT. THE ONLY NON-THREATENING 
USE OF PRIVATE PROPERTY IS AS UNDEVELOPED, FORESTED LAND, NO HOMES, NO ROADS, 
NO ANYTHING. JUST MILES AND MILES OF UNDEVELOPED FOREST. WELCOME TO THE 
OZARK HIGHLANDS MAN AND BIOSPHERE RESERVE. 


SINCE 1963. THE NPS AND THEIR ENVIRONMENTALIST SUPPORT GROUPS HAVE QUIETLY 
CARRIED OUT THEIR CAMPAIGN AGAINST BUFFALO RIVER AND THE PEOPLE, PLAN AFTER 
PLAN HAS BEEN PROPOSED AND ADOPTED IN VIRTUAL SECRECY AND MOST CERTAINLY 
WITHOUT ANY MEANINCFUL PUBLIC INVOLVEMENT. LOCAL PEOPLE AND OUR COUNTY AND 
CITY GOVERNMENTS ARE NEVER OFFIQALLY NOTIFIED AK)UT ^ OF THESE PROPOSED 
PLANS, THESE 'SNEAK ATTACK" TACTICS HAVE WORKED WELL FOR THE NPS HERE AROUND 
BUFFALO RIVER FOR THE LAST 30 YEARS, UNFORTUNATELY. OUR VERY OWN PC&E HAS 
ADOPTED THIS STRATEGY OF “DONT ASK... DON T TELL”. 
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THIS EVASIVENESS BY THE POiE BECAME ALL TO APPARENT DURING THE ERW HEARINGS 
FOR CROOKED CREEK. THROUGH 4 PUBLIC HEARINGS THE PCSE REFUSED TO ANSWER mC 
QUESTIONS FROM ANYBODY. DOZENS OF SPEAKERS STEPPED FORWARD ASKING ABOUT 
THE ERW DESIGNATION, INCLUDING CITY COUNCILMEN, COUNTY JUDGES AND STATE 
REPRESENTATIVES. THE PC&E SAT THERE IN MUTE SILENCE, HOPING WE WOULD ALL JUST 
SHUT UP AND GO HOME. 

DUE TO THE INTERVENTION OF YOUR OFFICE, THE PC&F HELD A 5TH PUBLIC HEARING 
ABOUT CROOKED CREEK, WHERE THEY WERE SUPPOSED TO ANSWER QUESTIONS. WHILE 
THEY CONTINUED TO BE EVASIVE IN THEIR ANSWERS, THE PC&E HANDED OUT A PAMPHLET 
STATING THAT THE ERW DESIGNATION WOULD BRING NO LAND ACQUISITION, NO ZONING 
AND NO NEW REGULATIONS , 

NOW, 2 YEARS LATER, THE NPS CLAIMS THAT THESE VOLUNTARY FIRW DESIGNATIONS 
MANDATE FEDERAL CONTROL OVER MOST OF NORTH ARKANSAS. BUT WE AREN’T 
SUPPOSED TO WORRY BECAUSE THE PROPOSED WRMP CLEARLY STATES THAT THERE WILL 
BE NO LAND ACQUISITION, NO ZONING AND NO NEW REGULATIONS . 

GOVERNOR HUCKABEE IT IS TIME TO END THIS "CODE OF SILENCE" THAT THE NPS AND THE 
PC&E CONTINUE TO USE AGAINST THE PEOPLE OF RURAL ARKANSAS. PLEASE HELP US 
BRING THIS DEBATE BEFORE THE GENERAL PUBLIC SO IT MIGHT BE EXAMINED IN THE 
BRIGHT LIGHT OF PUBLIC SCRUTINY. 1 KNOW WHAT MY NEIGHBORS CAN DO . ESPECIALLY UP 
HERE IN NORTH ARKANSAS. 

HELP GIVE US A FIGHTING CHANCE... AND STAND BACK. GOVERNOR HUCKABEE. YOU WONT 
BE DISAPPOINTED. 

I RESPECTFULLY ASK THAT YOUR OFFICE DIRECT THE PC&E TO MAKE A CLEAR AND 
ACCURATE ACCOUNT TO THE PEOPLE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENTS OF ARKANSAS, AS TO THE 
TRUE NATURE AND LEGAL SCOPE OF THE ERW DESIGNATIONS AND THE PROPOSED WRMP. 

I SUGGEST THAT THE PC&E OFFICIALLY NOTIFY EVERY CITY AND COUNTY GOVERNMENT 
WITHIN THESE ERW DESIGNATIONS OF THESE EXPANDED FEDERAL POWERS AND THE 
ENSUING LOSS OF LOCAL JURISDICTION AND LEGAL AUTHORIY. 

I FURTHER SUGGEST THAT THE PC&E ISSUE PRESS RELEASES STATEW'IDE EXPLAINING THE 
ERW DESIGNATIONS AND THE FEDERALLY MANDATED WRMPs TO ALL LANDOWNERS AND 
LOCAL CITIZENS. 

IF THE NPS AND THE PC&E HAD THEIR WAY, US FOLKS WHO LIVE AND WORK WITHIN THESE 
FEDERALLY DESIGNATED AREAS WOULD BE THE VERY LAST PEOPLE TO KNOW ABOUT 
THESE PROPOSED PLANS, THE NPS HAS OPPERATED LIKE THIS HERE AT BUFFALO RIVER 
FOR OVER 30 YEARS. THIS LESSON HAS NOT BEEN WASTED ON THE PC&E, 

GOVERNOR HUCKABEE, HELP US BREAK THIS CHAIN. LET'S SET THE ERW DESIGNATIONS 
AND THE PROPOSED WRMPs BEFORE THE GENERAL PUBLIC AND SEE WHAT HAPPENS. I 
REMAIN CONFIDENT IN MY NEIGHBORS. 

IF I CAN OFFER ANY ADDITIONAL HELP OR INFORMATION PLEASE [X)N'T HESITATE TO CALL. 
JUST HOLLER AND I'LL JUMP. I STAND READY. I AM... 

IN FOR THE DURATION 

[signature] "Little Leon" Somerville 

LEON SOMERVILLE, JR. 

HC80, Box 750 
COZAHOME, AR 72639 
PHONE: 370-448-5920. 
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Somerville Exhibit 1 

DRAFT 

EXTRAORDINARY RESOURCE WATERBODIES 

Mary's Notes: Scanner did not copy Arkansas mapped watersheds that 
should have been In this space. If you, and/or your property, are located 
within these watersheds, take cover. Like Little Leon suggested, call and 
write the Governor requesting public meetings and for questions to be 
answered by the Department of Environmental Quality (DEQ), the AR 
Department of Pollution Control & Ecology (DPC& E) or (PC&E). Also, write 
and call all of the Arkansas Congressional Delegation - all four U.S. 
Representatives and two Senators. Find out who serves on the 
Congressional Oversight Committee for National Park Service (NPS), call 
them and demand Public Hearings as per State and Federal Laws. 

For those of you in other states, remember the NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 
IS JUST THAT, A NATIONAL SYSTEM. Consider doing the same in your 
states, This will take a national effort. 

TO ALL' please forward the three letters of Little Leon and these 3 Exhibits to ali on 
your Email Loops, for "life, liCerty and justice for all". 


Little Leon's Notes; FROM - AR DEPARTMENT OF ENVIRONMENTAL QUALITY 
(DEQ) 

Regulation # 2 INCLUDES ALL LANDS WITHIN WATERSHES 
(OF THE BELOW NAMED WATERBODIES] 

OZARK HIGHLANDS MAN & BIOSPHERE. 


• Eleven Point River 

• Current River 

• Bull Shoals Lake 

• Kings River 

• Mountain Fork Little River 

• Cossatot River (above 
Gilham Lake) 

• Little Missouri River 
(above Lake Greeson) 

• Caddo River including 
Lake DeGray 

• Lake Ouachita 

• Saline River including 
North, Middle, 

Alum, South Forks 

• Lee Creek (headwaters to 
State Line) 

• Mulberry River 


• Piney Creek 

• Hurricane Creek including tributary 
to Piney Creek 

• Illinois Bayou including north, Middle, East 
Forks 

• Cadron Creek including East Fork 

• Little Red River Including Middle. Archies 
Devil's Forks 

• Salado Creek 

• North Sylamore Creek 

• Strawberry River 

• Spring River including South Fork, Myatt Creek 
English Creek. 

Field Creek, Big Creek, Cut Creek 
« Second Creek 
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Somerville Exhibit 2 


LEON'S NOTF- 
"IndvStar” 2/18/96 
"Buffalo River in a nutshell" 


The Park Service persecution of the hillbilly 

ALSTON CHASE 

Federal ofTieials have not only destroyed much of this colorful “hillbiHy” culture 
but by closing cemeteries’ annihilate a historically important part of their past 

Readers may remember that last fall I wrote about my littte dog Lewis, who was 
buried at a pet cemetery under the Golden Gate Bridge in San Francisco, and 
whenever I returned to that city. I visited Lewis' grave 

Then last year, after the National Park Service took control of the Presidio, I found the 
cemetery surrounded by a high fence and signs telling everyone to keep away. 

Well, I learned that my experience wasn’t unique. A reader from Arkansas has written a 
heart-breaking letter about what’s happening at Buffalo National River, a national park near 
his home In the name of wilderness protection, he documents, officials at that preserve are 
committing “cultural genocide" by driving people out of their homes and even denying them 
access in (or to], or condemning family’ grave sites. 

Lying in the heart of the Ozark Mountain, the Buffalo River region was home to such 
fictional Dogpalch characters as Al Kapp's, Lll Abner and Daisy Mae. Populated In the early 
16th century by English, Scottish and Irish settlers, it embodies America's frontier heritage. 
Yet since the park was established in 1972, Federal officials have not only destroyed much 
of this colorful "hillbilly" culture but by closing cemeteries continue in annihilate a historically 
important part of their past as well. 


Access... to cemeteries 

‘Us local people and county governments, ’my Ozark informant writes, “have fought a long- 
running battle with the NPS over public use and access to the 37 public and private 
cemeteries that fall within federal boundaries. This fight has dragged on since 1979. One 
road at a time, one cemetery at a time. It has become a war of attrition, today, probably a 
dozen or so cemeteries remain closed." 

This wasnt supposed to happen. In establishing the park. Congress intended' to give 
visitors a glimpse of this historically important culture. Yet by 1989, the service had removed 
1.100 of the original 1,108 families. 

"Families lost their homes, farms and vacation cabins, even at gunpoint when necessary." 
my correspondent writes. “Dozens of businesses were forced out. Churches were closed, 
entire communities were obliterated." 

The Park Service, he testifies. “Turned out families who had lived and worked on Buffalo 
River since the 1820s. Starting about 1984, Once most of the families had been removed, the 
NPS began physically barricading the country roads and Jeep traits that ied into the park, 
including the access roads to many of the cemeteries. , The Buffalo River that we all knew 
and loved waste be completely and utterly destroyed." 
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Nevertheless, ptesetvationists still aren't satisfied. Now they insist that the park, iwhich 
encompasses 95,000 acres, is too small. They want to remove people from the entire 
840,000 acre watershed and have a "Buffalo Watershed Council” control the stream. 

“Politically and poetically.’ my informant concludes. "The people of Buffalo River were sold 
down the river. We simply don't count. A very clear pattern emerges, Mr. Chase, of the 
abuse and mistreatment of our rural mountain peoples at the hands of the NPS , exterminate 
the hillbilly. If s as plain and staple as that.' 

Indeed, I teamed that this story is far from unique. I was able to verify that mountain 
peoples near other parks have suffered similar discrimination, in some cases for as long as 
70 years. 

After Virginia's Shenandoah National Park was established in 1928. Countless families 
were forced from their homes. And when Congress declared this park a "wilderness" in the 
1970s. Motor-vehicle access to cemeteries was denied or restricted, making them nearly 
impossible to visit or maintain. 

In North Carolina, the Great Smoky Mountains National Park refuses !o build a promised 
road that would provide access to the 28 cemeteries lying within its boundaries. Meanwhile, 
Swain County, North Carolina, where much of that park is located and where more than 88 
percent of the land is federally owned, regularly hosts the highest poverty levels in the state. 

Persecuted these peoples 

Some ethnologists consider park and Appalachian cultures among the most authentic in 
America, possessing language and traditions largely unchanged since Elizabethan times. But 
mainstream society has long persecuted these peoples, often pictoring them as inbred, 
‘Hatfield-and-MeCoy" -type moonshiners. 

And today, they are victims of environmentalism. Preservationists and their policeman, the 
National Park Service are so enamored with anti-humanism that they do not merely 
persecute these folk, but increasingiy seek to destroy the culture of all those who live off the 
land, whether logger, farmer or rancher. 

America has forgotten the words of Thomas Jefferson, who wrote: "Cultivators of the earth 
are tie most valuable citizens. They are the most vigorous, the most independent the most 
virtuous, and they are tied to their country, and wedded to its liberty and interests by the most 
lasting bonds.” 

Today, we might find Jefferson turning in his grave ~ if, that is, we can still get to it. 

Creators Syndicate [Leon was the ’reader' Chase referred to, a great fighting 
hero to me -’’in for the duration",] 
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Somerville Exhibit 3 

Conservation groups want to control pollution 

BY MARK WALLER ARKANS \S DEMOCRAl -GAZETTE 

Five Arkansas conservation groups declared 'Luesday they will sue the federal government 
unless it lakes over a state-run program to control water pollution that isn’t emitted from 
precise points, such as pipes. 

Hank Bates, attorney for the groups, said the government has done a good job regulating 
emissions from specific dumping spots. But the Arkansas Department of Pollution Control 
and Ecology has failed to regulate pollution that runs off i^ms or results from clear-cutting 
trees and gravel mining streams. Bates said. 

The federal Clean Water Act makes states responsible for regulating such “non-point” 
pollution. The groups contend that under the act. the federal Environmental Protection 
Agency should have already td<cn over the program because of inactivity by the slate. 

The groups supporting the potential lawsuit are the Sierra Club, Arkansas Fly Fishers, the 
Federation of Fly Fishers, the Crooked Creek Coalition and Save Our 

Bates said he mailed a letter Tuesday to the EPA regional office in Dallas detailing the 
group's complaints. The agency will have 60 days to react, or be sued, he said. 

David Bary. a spokesman for the EPA in Dallas, said Tuesday that officials there will have to 
receive and review' the complaint before they can comment. 

Doug Szc^ihei; spokesman for Pollution Control and Ecology, said “non-poinf' pollution has 
become an issue in recent years, and the EPA only recently started providing guidelines to 
states on how to deal with K. 

Agencies haven’t had enough I time to develop complete plans, I Szenher said. He stressed 
Ihit the EPA has approved Arkansas' program. 

The conservation groups say the law requires agencies to identify lakes and streams so 
polluted that they can't be used for swimming or drinking water 

Then the agencies must determine the maximum amount of pollution the lakes or streams can 
absorb and still be healthy. Using that information, the groups say. the agencies must 
regulate the amount of pollution. 
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The state has surveyed pollution in several waterways, the groups say, but acknowledged only 
Holly Creek as unsafe for swimming. 

Szenher said the state agency defines “impaired” streams and lakes differently from 
the conservation groups. 


INSERT IN ABOVE ARTICLE 

Excellence awards handed out by EPA 
ARKANSAS DENIOCRAT-GAZETTE 

The U.S. Environmental Protection Agency handed out ‘"Environmental Excellence” awards 
to Arkansas companies and agencies Tuesday. In a ceremony at the Capitol, winners received 
plaques, flags and pins. 

The awards and recipients were: 

• For Wastewater Management — Pretreatment, the city of P'ayetteville. 

• F or Public Water Supply, the North Little Rock Water Department. 

• For Wellhead Protection, the cities of Stuttgart and Lonoke. 

• For Air Compliance, SWEPCO, the Flint Creek Power Plant 

• For Pollution Prevention, Eastman Chemical Co. In Batcsville. 

• For Recycling, Green Bay Packaging Inc. in Morrilton. 

• For Environmental Education, Burgess C. Spencer of Lonoke. 

• For Partnership for Environmental Excellence, the Environmental Education Round-table, 
the Arkansas Department of Pollution Control and Ecology, the Animal Waste Management 
Partnership and the Buffalo National River Watershed. 
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BETTY BEAVER FAX 

COLUMNISTS 

Restoring fear to the equation 

BY JOHN KRISr 
SCRIPPS I lOWARO NbWS SERVICE 

VENTURA. Caiif. 

Nothing focuses your attention like mowing the impenetrable brush surrounding you 
haii>ors a creature that regards you as iooti. 

This idea occurred to me one autumn morning in the coastal rain foiBst of southeast 
Alaska, as I accompanied National Parks Service biologists on a trip to study migrating 
salmon. 

Crashing through the dense undergrowth, slogging through mud and being stabbed by 
the vicious thorns of devil's club, we came across piles of fresh bear scat — huge piles. 

Clearly, a grizzly had been using the same faint footpath. 

We were making tots of noise already, but we upped the volume "Hey Bear" our leader 
kept repeating, as he checked the big canister of pepper spray hoistered on his belt. 

We never saw the grizzly But knowing we were sharing the Sitka spruce forest with 
North America’s largest terrestrial carnivore brought the day alive in a way that is hard 
to explain. Every sound, every shadow, every odor became vivid beyond descrlption- 
Exhilaration and fear are twins, but both are not common in everyday experience. 

They might be more common, however if we were to heed a pair of Influential con- 
servation biologists, Michael Soule and Reed Noss, who, in a recent paper in Wild Earth 
Journal, call for something they have dubbed “rewilding”— restoring top predators to 
threatened ecosystems to preserve our natural heritage. 

When modern humans arrived in North America, they found a landscape inhabited by 
scores of huge animal species. Many were relatively docile herbivores, such as 

mastodons, g.^ound sloths and camels, but the continent also was home to a number of 
gigantic carnivores, predators so big as to make wolves, cougars and grizzlies of today 
seem like domestic pets. 

The saber-tooth cat, well known to schoolchildren because so many specimens have 
been excavated from the famed tar pits of Los Angeles, was one. But there were less well 
known others, creatures that would have seemed even more alarming to a relatively puny 
biped. 

The short-faced bear, for example, stood nearly 1 1 feet tall on its hind legs, putting it at 
least a head taller than the brown bear, which has the current title of largest North 
predator American predator. 

There were also dire wolves. North American lions and a variety of big cats with scimitar shaped 
fangs. 
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Ail of these large carnivores, along with most of the big herbivores, on which they preyed, 
vanished within 2,000 years after Homo Sapiens crossed the Bering land bridge from Asia. 

These wondering hunter who about 1 2,000 years ago after the Pleistocene ice age, were armed 
with the Neolithic equivalent of the Winchester repeating rifle: the Clovis stone-fiaking technology 
which enabled them to produce wickedly effectively spear and projectile points. 

They were the best big game hunters the world had seen and they stumbled into a landscape 
previously devoid of bipedal predators. 

Lacking evolutionary experience with such a threat, the big herbivores were easy prey and died 
by the countless thousands, in turn, so did the big carnivores that fed on the big herbivores. 

Climate change might have played some role: paleontologists are somewhat divided on the 
relative importance of these factors In Pleistocene extinctions. But data suggest strongly that 
human beings caused scores of species to vanish. 

The descendants of these hunters, transformed into herders and farmers, continued their work 
in the modem era, driving wolves, grizzlies and cougars from all but a fragment of their historic 
ranges. 

As Soule and Noss argue, this has caused a cascade effect so disrupting of normal population 
dynamics that merely setting land aside as parks will not preserve biological diversity 

Preserving the diversity, the authors argue, requires big chunks of protected land and a full 
complement of predators— the “keystone” species that influence interrelationships among scores 
of creatures. 

Biological integrity Is not the only reason to restore big carnivores to the landscape. 

Human humility, the kind that comes from wandering in thick forest where grizzlies lurk, is as 
perilously endangered as some Species. 

Restoring that humbleness, and thereby restoring a proper awe in the face of wild nature, also 
would be a valuable achievement. 

John Krist is an editorial writer and opinion-page columnist for the Ventura County Star in California. 
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Jack Stauder Email 

And you thought wolves were crazy? 

Date: Sat. 8 May 1999 21:14:18 -0400 

Fram: Jack Stauder [Sent through; Alliance for America] 

Attention, you dwellers in the rural areas better known to biocentrics as 
"wildlands," You thought you'd had your fill of radical environmentalists 
reintroducing the wolf and the grizzly in your back yards. But they may not stop 
there as tong as there are other "charismatic megafauna" around. 

If you think I'm kidding, look at the Spring 1999 issue of Dave Foreman's 
journal "Wild Earth," pp, 57-64. (This journal is home to the Wildlands Project, 
which sponsors the radical environmentalist goal of turning America back to 
wilderness.) You wilt find there an article by two professors (who else?) whose 
title says it all; "Bring Back the Elephants!" 

Their reasoning is quite logical. Mastodons and mammoths of the 
elephant family lived in North America until the end of the Pleistocene era, a 
mere 1 3,000 years ago. At that point the ancestors of today's Native Americans 
(more accurately designated, perhaps, as "Siberian Americans") arrived on the 
continent, and not being exactly ecological saints as later portrayed, they used 
their hunting expertise to kill off many innocent beasts unfamiliar with humans. 
Not only did they render exSnot members of the elephant family, but also at the 
same time many other targe species of game mammals (North American camels, 
horses, giant beavers, giant bison, etc etc.). This theory of the late Pleistocene 
extinctions is now commonly held by paleontologists. 

So why be content just to reintroduce the species extirpated by the 
rapacious white men? To "rewild" America, as the Wildlands Project intends, we 
should set a back-to-the-Pieistocene standard. As the authors state, "We have 
the opportunity to restart the evdution of proboscideans [elephants], along with 
horses, camels, and other extinct groups native in the Americas for millions or 
tens of millions of years." (The authors forget for a moment that the horse indeed 
is already back, courtesy of the conquistadors.) 

"For starters," the authors say "it is time to mourn our dead. . .. In North 
America we need a 'Mammoth Extinction Day' , , , , This might take place 
sometime around the summer solstice. ... An especially appropriate place for a 
wake would be at the Mammoth Site in Hot Springs, South Dakota, a 
paleoecological cathedral " 

I svirear 1 am not making this up. 

Where to first put these mega-herbivores? Southwesternere, heads up! 
"For a New World etephanf park suitable for «nde-rangir^ family units, we 
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suggest a part of the lower Colorado River or the Rio Grande. Like most of North 
America, both regions were once ranged by mammoths. Both river systems are 
heavily invaded by alien Tamarix, riparian trees widely regarded as undesirable 
and a potential target for removal by elephants. The river banks support alien 
Bermuda grass (Cynodon dactyion), an African species eaten by elephants." 
Yes, elephants would be good for the environment! Elephant introductions could 
then spread, the article says, to "savannas in Central or South America. . . now 
pasturing livestock.” 

The authors even have their eye on Ted Turner's ranch near Truth or 
Consequences, New Mexico, where "over 1000 bison, as well as prairie dogs 
and mountain sheep, were recently established in place of cattle. . ." They point 
to Africa, where elephants and cattle seem to have transformed "the habitat in 
ways . . . beneficial to each other. " Of course, keeping cattle on the range, no 
matter how nice they are for elephants, is unacceptable in America to the 
Wildlands Project, which is committed above all to removing cattle and their 
owners from the land. However, the authors think that "in the New World we can 
substitute bison for cattle to see if bison, too, will dance the languid ecological 
minuet with Africa elephants, surrogates for the extinct American Proboscidea, to 
the benefit of the American range!" 

If I were a cattleman, however. I'd lobby my congressman for a piece of 
the action. 

And remember, elephants don't prey on livestock. Judging by their 
behavior in Africa, they just trample crops and houses and uproot trees. You 
can't really leave your baby in the yard with them around. Anyway, the authors 
conclude, what really counts is this; "What is at stake is complexity, joy, and the 
whole way of life of elephants." 

Not your way of life, certainly. Check it out. 


Mary's Note: What they need is a good dose of Y2K. 
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